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HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM 


In spite of the many columns that have appeared in the daily 
papers upon the coal crisis, the public does not appear even yet 
to have fully realised all that is involved in the attitude taken 
up by the Miners’ Federation. It is mainly because the situa- 
tion is a new one. The conception of the ‘ general strike’ is 
@ quite modern development in the trade-union movement. 
Until this conception was borrowed from the Continental syndi- 
calists, English irade unionists were content to use the weapon 
of the strike to hit particular enemies against whom they had 
a particular grievance. If a firm or group of firms refused 
an advance of wages, or took some other course of which the 
union disapproved, a strike was decreed against that firm or 
group of firms, and unless other employers made common cause 
with those firms and ordered a lock-out, the strike remained 
localised. The new development consists in striking against all 
the employers because of a quarrel with some employers. 

The first complete revelation which the country received of 
this new method of industrial warfare was last autumn, in 
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connexion with the railway strike. Here the point at issue was 
the ‘ recognition ’ of the trade unions by the railway companies, 
Most of the companies refused to grant recognition, and there. 
fore in this case the strike would have been extensive, even 
on the older principles of trade unionism. The significant fact 
was that the strike was declared not only against the companies 
which refused recognition, but also against the one company— 
the North Eastern—which had already granted recognition. On 
the surface nothing could be more absurd than such a proceed- 
ing. The servants of the North Eastern Railway Company had 
no quarrel with their employers. They had secured the very 
object for which the servants of other companies were asking, 
and according to the older conception of trade unionism their 
duty was to continue at work and to help their less fortunate 
comrades by subscribing liberally to the strike fund. By this 
means increased pressure would have been brought upon the 
other railway companies to follow the example set by the North 
Eastern, which, for the sake of. argument, is here assumed to 
have been a good example. Why, then, was this rational and 
traditional method of trade-union warfare abandoned? The 
answer is, because the new conception of a general strike had 
become the basis of trade-union policy. The essence of that 
conception is that the strike must be so general, so widespread, 
as to terrorise the whole nation. Therefore good employers 
must be attacked as well as bad employers. Those firms which 
have conceded every demand of the trade unions must be treated in 
the same way as those which refuse to make any concession. The 
purpose to be accomplished is not the punishment of particular 
firms, but the holding up of the industries of the country on 
so gigantic a scale that the nation may be cowed into immediate 
surrender. 

This is the true meaning of the railway strike last autumn, 
and of the threatened coal strike in the present spring. The 
deliberate purpose of the authors of these movements is to hold 
the nation to ransom, and the important question for the nation 
to decide is how it proposes to meet this new danger. 

One thing at any rate is certain: that the danger will not 
be obviated either by appeals for pity or by expressions of moral 
indignation. The men who are responsible for the policy of 
the general strike will not be deterred from their purpose by 
being told that its execution will bring ruin and misery to tens 
of thousands of persons who have no share in the original cause 
of dispute. This is exactly the object of the general strike. The 
more widespread the misery threatened, the more likely is the 
nation to succumb in a panic of terror to the demands of the 
strikers. Nor is it in any way profitable to point out that 
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such a policy involves the negation of most of the virtues which 
the human race has hitherto respected. The men who organise 
general strikes are at war with society as now constituted, and 
would probably argue that they are morally justified in adopting 
any methods which would be employed by belligerent armies. 
In the United States, trade-union leaders of the new type have 
even gone to the length of organising dynamite outrages. There 
is happily no sign yet of any such extreme development in our 
own country, nor is there any evidence that the trade-union 
leaders have personally encouraged criminal violence or intimida- 
tion. They have, however, displayed a laxity with regard to 
the observance of agreements which can only be explained on 
the supposition that they hold that in time of war it is legiti- 
mate to deceive an enemy. Their ethical outlook is, in fact, 
so remote from that of the average English citizen that it is 
useless to employ arguments which would be applicable to any 
ordinary political or social movement. 

Nor is there much, if anything, to be hoped from Govern- 
ment intervention. On the contrary, there is good reason to 
believe that the present epidemic of strikes is very largely due 
to the constant intervention of the Government in industrial 
disputes. Certainly in the case of the railway strike last year; 
if the Government had stood aside, the strike organisers would 
have received so severe a rebuff from the railway workers them- 
selves that the popularity of the general strike as a weapon 
of industrial warfare would have been greatly diminished. 
There is, indeed, always the danger that when the Government 
intervenes it will be actuated by political motives. Those 
who remember clearly the history of last autumn’s strike will 
not dispute the statement that the action of the Government 
was determined rather by the necessity of conciliating the Labour 
party in the House of Commons than by the desire to avert a 
national disaster. As regards more general action on the part 
of the State, the results have been, if possible, even more 
disastrous. On all sides it is agreed that the unrest among the 
coal miners throughout the kingdom is largely the consequence 
of the Eight Hours Act which was forced through the House of 
Commons in obedience to the demands of the Socialist party. 
On this point an illuminating passage appears in the Daily 
Chronicle of the 21st of February. In support of a suggested 
scheme for a Government guarantee against any losses which 
mineowners might ineur by conceding the minimum wage, this 
paper wrote : 


A few years ago the State enforced on the coal-mining industry an eight 
hours’ working day. Eight hours is quite enough for a man to spend under- 
ground in the laborious and hazardous occupation of mining; but it is 
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undeniable that the adaptation of working conditions in the mines to meet 
tho requirements of an eight hours’ day has, in the transitional period, 
meant new difficulties and extra cost of working to the management, § 
far as the miners themselves are concerned, the eight hours’ day has also 
produced inconveniences. If the State can now help to mitigate the effects 
of past State action, it is bound in honour to do 60. 


This gem, culled from an eytreme Radical paper, sufficiently 
illustrates the mischief which can be done by Parliamentary 
interference with the organisation of industry. 

The essence of the present situation is that the coal-miners 
now, like the railway workers last autumn, are threatening by 
their collective action to deprive the nation of the necessaries of 
existence. It is a conspiracy so gross in character that almost 
any action for the effective defence of the community would 
be justifiable. ‘They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.’ It would, however, be a grave mistake to rush into 
a panic and to adopt measures for dealing with this particular 
evil which might afterwards be misused for the destruction 
of the legitimate liberties of the subject. As long as the coal- 
miners give the agreed strike notices before leaving their work 
they are within their legal rights, whatever the motive of the 
strike may be. It is true that the exercise of a legal right by 
@ number of persons in combination may become an illegal act. 
For example, every man has a legal right to walk up and down 
the Strand, but if a thousand men agree together to exercise 
that right simultaneously they would become a public nuisance, 
and could be restrained by legal process. Conceivably the same 
principle of law could be applied to the men who organise a 
national strike. But it is not desirable so to apply it; for the 
result might be to prevent workmen from using the weapon 
of the strike in perfectly legitimate circumstances. It is far 
safer to maintain the principle that any number of workmen 
may agree together to hand in their strike notices for whatever 
reason they choose to adopt, or for no reason at all. This is one 
of the British workman’s most valuable liberties, and no tem- 
porary danger ought to make us even consider the possibility 
of withdrawing it. We must find other ways of dealing with 
the general strike. 

At the back of the present strike epidemic there is the desire 
on the part of a large section of the working classes to improve 
their economic position. It is not only a legitimate, it is a 
laudable desire. Indeed, the pity is that the desire is not more 
widely felt and expressed. The mass of the worst-paid workers 
and semi-workers, the alleged ‘thirteen millions on the verge 
of starvation,’ submit to their lot with regrettable apathy. The 
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movement for higher wages and improved conditions of work 
comes from those who are relatively well off. The railway men 
who struck last autumn were able to point to the low wages earned 
in certain grades of the service, but even in the lowest grades 
the wages and general conditions of employment are so much 
better than those of agricultural labourers that the railway com- 
panies are besieged with applicants for employment. Moreover, 
it was noticeable that the strength of the railway strikers lay 
not with these poorly paid men at the bottom of the service, 
but with the more skilled men earning relatively high wages. 
In the same way with the coal strikers now, it is absolutely false 
to allege that the men are striking for a ‘living wage.’ This is 
proved by an examination of the detailed demands put forward. 
Within the area of the English Conciliation Board the minimum 
demanded by coal-getters varies from 6s. a day in North Wales 
to 7s. 6d. a day in Yorkshire. At the same time, the minimum 
for other adult workers in the mines throughout the same area 
is fixed at 5s. a day. These variations show clearly that the 
minimum wage asked for is not the lowest that a man can 
afford to live upon, but the highest that the different grades 
of men think they can obtain as a guaranteed minimum. In 
practice the men under existing conditions earn more than the 
minimum demanded. They nearly always earn very much more 
than men living in the same villages whose work is overground, 
and a skilled coal-getter may even earn in a day almost as much 
as an agricultural labourer in some of the southern counties of 
England earns in a week. These are facts which it is well to 
bear in mind, but they do not affect the right of well-paid 
workers to strike for better pay, or for any other object that they 
think worth striking for. The producer is justified in getting the 
best terms he can for his work. That is his business. What the 
consumer has to consider is whether he can afford the terms 
asked. 

Let us be clear that it is upon the consumer that the charge 
must fall. We are all so accustomed to the relationship of 
employer and employed—wage-payer and wage-receiver—that 
even thoughtful people frequently fall into the mistake of assum- 
ing that the whole wage problem can be settled by taking some- 
thing off the employer’s profit and adding it to the workman’s 
wages. That is a gross error. In some cases, no doubt, em- 
ployers are making such large profits that they could afford out 
of their own pockets to add appreciably to the wages of all their 
workpeople. But it will be found on examination that in these 
cases the number of workpeople is generally small in relation 
to the fixed capital employed in the business, and that there is 
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also, as a rule, some special circumstance, such as a lucrative 
patent or an inherited goodwill, to account for the exceptional 
profits. In all such cases it may be suggested that the employers 
would be wise, not only in their own interests, but for the sake 
of the industrial welfare of their country, to give their employees 
a share of profits on some definite plan. Profit-sharing schemes 
are much more easily established and maintained when profits 
are high than when they are low and irregular. 

Such cases as those just referred to are, however, exceptional, 
More often it will be found that the employer’s profits, after 
deducting a reasonable rate of interest on capital, would not 
make any serious difference to each workman’s wage if distri- 
buted equally among all the persons employed. Nor is it possible 
to leave out of account the very large number of firms which 
make no profits at all. I have before me the accounts of an 
important colliery company which has lost money year after 
year, and now is trying in vain to find some new group of 
persons with fresh capital and fresh optimism to take over the 
concern: In @ recent year the company raised and sold coal to 
the value of 45,0001. Out of this total, labour received 29,6231. 
under the head of wages, plus 707l. under salaries. Capital 
received 848]. in the shape of interest on debentures. The 
ordinary shareholders, with a paid-up capital of 100,000/., 
received nat one penny. Yet it was the enterprise of these share- 
holders which opened up the colliery, and enabled the nation to 
obtain for its use many thousand tons of good coal which other- 
wise would have remained buried beneath the earth. These 
same shareholders by risking their capital also enabled a large 
number of colliers to earn wages far in excess of those paid to 
men doing similar work above ground. For these services to the 
community the owners of this 100,0001. have received no reward 
whatsoever. They have lost for many years the interest which 
they might have obtained in a score of safe investments, and 
now they are about to lose their capital too. Unless capitalists 
have the chance of off-setting such losses as these by occasional 
large gains they will not invest their capital in the establishment 
of new enterprises. There will consequently be a falling-off in ' 
the production of national wealth, and in the sum total of 
employment. These are considerations which may be com- 
mended to the attention of Socialists like Mr. George Lansbury, 
who, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, talk as if all the 
wealth annually created was due to the workman’s pick. If 
Mr. Lansbury really believes this nonsense, let him take a work- 
man, or a hundred workmen, to a field covering a coal seam 
a quarter of a mile down, and tell them to get out the coal 
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with their picks and to keep all the profits of their industry for 
themselves. 

Neither the coal industry nor any other industry can be 
carried on unless an adequate supply of capital is annually forth- 
coming, and the supply will certainly fail if the capitalist cannot 
on the average obtain what he regards as a sufficient remunera- 
tion for his risk and forbearance. The workman is equally 
entitled to say that he will not go down into the pit unless he 
receives what he considers a sufficient wage ; and it then remains 
for the community to consider whether it can afford to pay the 
aggregate price. 

Lest the point should be raised, it is worth while to add 
parenthetically that this broad way of stating the problem is not 
affected by the question of mining royalties. For example, in 
the case of the colliery referred to above, rent and royalties 
together amounted to 2702I., so that even if this item had been 
wiped out entirely the shareholders would only have received the 
altogether inadequate return of 2.7 per cent. on their investment 
of 100,000. Royalties throughout the kingdom vary from 24d. 
per ton up to 1s. 3d., the average working out to about 6d, The 
total amount of the royalties is the comparatively insignificant 
sum of about 6,000,000/. a year. On no principle would it be 
justifiable to hand over this sum either to the capitalist or to the 
collier. If the royalties are to be taken away from their present 
owners—in defiance of legally established rights—they can only 
be assigned to the nation as a whole, and used in reduction of 
general taxation, Already, by the way, mining royalties pay 
to the State a tax of over 10 per cent. Since there is so much 
popular misconception on this subject, it is perhaps worth while 
to add that the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties—which 
included such well-known spokesmen of the miners as Mr. 
Thomas Burt and Mr. William Abraham, besides representatives 
of colliery companies and impartial economists like Professor 
Munro—reported as follows ; 

We are of opinion that the system of royalties has not interfered with 
the general development of the mineral resources of the United Kingdom or 
with the export trade in coal with foreign countries. 

We do not consider that the terms and conditions under which these pay- 
ments are made are, generally speaking, such as to require interference by 
legislation. P 


We come back, then, to the point that the question of increas- 
ing the wages of coal-miners is one between the miners and the 
community. The miners want to get as high a wage as possible ; 
the community wants to obtain coal as cheaply as possible. 
Both aspirations are equally natural and legitimate : the question 
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is on what principle should the controversy be settled. That 
there is no justification for the use of force on either side ought 
to be universally admitted. The nation has no right to compel 
miners to hew coal for a less wage than they consider sufficient ; 
and, equally, the miners have no right to prevent the community 
from obtaining coal as cheaply as it can be got. 

It is upon the second of these propositions that the present 
controversy really turns. In effect the miners are preventing the 
community from obtaining coal as cheaply as it can be got, and 
they are doing this by the use, or by the threat, of force. There 
can be not the slightest doubt that if every collier in the kingdom 
knew that he was free from all risk of personal violence or molesta- 
tion for disregarding the orders of the trade union, there would 
be no strike. It is inconceivable that miners in one county would 
voluntarily go on strike in order to secure for miners in another 
county a higher minimum wage than they are themselves earning. 
Altruism does not run to these lengths even in English trade 
unions. The threatened coal strike of this year, like the railway 
strike of last year, has been engineered by very skilful leaders, 
who have captured the machinery of the unions and have 
behind them a fighting force of enthusiasts who by their energy 
dominate the more apathetic majority. These elements dictate 
the policy of the unions, and if any individual member ventures 
to oppose that policy, life is made extremely uncomfortable for 
him. There is, consequently, no chance of obtaining a fair settle- 
ment of the wages question until adequate police and military 
protection is given to the individual working-man. 

That is exactly what the present Government has so far re- 
fused to give. In previous labour disputes extra police have, it is 
true, been sent to disturbed districts, but they have been little use 
against armed mobs. Soldiers, who alone possess the weapons 
necessary for quelling a riot, have generally been withheld until the 
mischief has been done and a whole district has been terrorised. 
On no occasion has the Government made it clear from the outset 
of the dispute that, whatever might be the cost, the liberty of the 
individual workman to work or not to work would be protected. 
Yet the same Government did not scruple to send 5000 soldiers to 
Belfast in order to secure the right of free speech for Mr. Churchill. 
By all means let freedom of speech be protected, but freedom of 
labour is even more important. 

This does not in the least mean that the work of trade unions 
is to be set aside. It only means that this very valuable work 
must be based on the willing assent of the members of the union. 
If not, it becomes possible for a well-organised union to establish 
an effective tyranny over its members, and to exercise that tyranny 
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in such a way as to inflict the gravest injustice on the rest of the 
community. The moment the output of coal from the mines of 
the country ceases, a large number of workmen engaged in other 
industries will be thrown out of employment. Many of these 
workmen under ordinary conditions would be earning very much 
less than the wages which coal-getters demand as a minimum. 
When thrown out of work they will be earning nothing at all. 
If perfect liberty existed throughout the community a consider- 
able proportion of these men would immediately find their way 
to the coal-pits, there to undertake the work which the members 
of the Miners’ Federation refuse to discharge. 

In this way the question of the remuneration of miners would 
settle itself automatically. If the work is so hard, and requires 
so much skill that a sufficient supply of competent men cannot 
be obtained, except by offering a wage far in excess of that earned 
in other occupations, then that high wage must be paid by the 
community. But if a large number of men are competent and 
willing to do miners’ work at lower rates than those demanded 
by the Miners’ Federation, it is unjust to them and to the com- 
munity that they should be deprived of the liberty of doing so. 
For in that event the Miners’ Federation will be able not only 
to destroy the existing occupations of a vast number of innocent 
men, but also to prevent these same men obtaining coal either for 
sale or for their own domestic use. The proposal to exercise 
such an intolerable tyranny as this is all the more unjustifiable 
in view of the particular ground on which the present dispute is 
based. For the miners are not now demanding a better reward 
for the work of supplying the community with coal. What they 
are demanding is that they shall be paid upon a system which 
will certainly tend to reduce the output of coal, and so injure 
every coal consumer in the kingdom without necessarily adding a 
penny to the earnings of the coal producers. 

This anti-social and unjust demand ought to be resisted at any 
cost, not only because it is in itself injurious to the nation, but 
also because a concession made to the Miners’ Federation—not 
on account of justice but on account of fear—will only increase 
the grip of that body over the coal resources of the country, and 
intensify the tyranny which it is able to exercise over the rest 
of the community. Radical orators are fond of letting themselves 
go in perorations about the way in which the landlords haye 
monopolised the natural resources of the country. So far as coal 
is concerned, the only monopolists are the Miners’ Federation. 
Hundreds of different landlords are eagerly offering their pits in 
competition with one another: hundreds of enterprising 
capitalists are willing to risk their money in order to get out the 
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coal :; the way is blocked by the Miners’ Federation. That body 
says in effect: ‘The coal-mines of the kingdom are ours. You 
shall have no coal for your homes, for your factories, for your 
railways, for your ships, except upon our terms. To-day it ig g 
minimum wage we demand. ‘To-morrow it will be something 
else. We have you by the throat, and we mean to hold you to 
ransom.’ 
HaRowp Cox, 





ENGLANDS ECONOMIC POSITION AND 
HER FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
SCOTLAND AND [IRELAND 


Ir is not necessary at this moment to emphasise the importance 
of an inquiry into the financial relations of England with Scotland 
and Ireland. The Government are about to introduce a measure 
providing, inter alia, for the readjustment of the financial relations 
of Ireland with Great Britain. In order to form a sound judg- 
ment upon the equity and practicability of the financial clauses 
of the Home Rule Bill, it is essential that the taxpayers of Great 
Britain should have a full knowledge of the present economic 
position of each of the three Kingdoms and their financial rela- 
tions with each other. The writer has already discussed the 
positions of Ireland * and Scotland’; and in the following pages 
it is hoped to complete the study of the problem of the Federal 
finance of the United Kingdom by a detailed statement of the 
economic position of England and her financial relations with her 
two partners. 

The first point to which attention must be directed is that as 
to popuiation. It has been estimated that in 1700 the population 
of England and Wales was probably 6,000,000. The first Govern- 
ment census was taken in 1801, when the results were as follows : 
England, 8,598,825 ; Wales, 557,346 ; Scotland, 1,678,452—total, 
10,834,623. At the second census, which was taken in 1811, the 
figures were as follows: England, 9,826,042; Wales, 628,487 ; 
Scotland, 1,884,044—total, 12,338,573. The population of 
Ireland was enumerated for the first time in 1813 ; and from 1821 
onwards the particulars are available of the population of each 
division of the United Kingdom, and they are set out hereunder. 
(It was originally intended to submit a separate memorandum on 
the economic position of Wales, but the data available are too 
meagre and unreliable to admit of the presentation of a statement 


* Vide Nineteenth Century and After for October 1911. 
* Paper read béfore the Royal Statistical Society, December 19, 1911, vide 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, January 1912. 
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which would have any real value, and the figures relating to Wales 
have therefore been incorporated with those of England.) 


Population of | Population of Per Per 
United England and |cent. of = of Icent. of Pop — 
ales U.K. U.K. 


12,000,236 , 6,801,827 “6 | 2,091,521 
14,156,988 : : 2.3 | 2, 364, 386 
15,914,148 7 | 2,620,184 
17,927,609 : .O | 2,888,742 
20,066,224 : " 3,062,294 10. 
22,712,266 : ' 2 | 3,360,018 | 10.7 
25,974,439 | 74. ) 8 | 3,735,573 : 
29,002,525 ' 5 | 4,025,647 | 10.7 
32,527,843 . .8 | 4,472,103 | 10.8 
36,075,269 } 4,381,951 2 | 4,759,445 10.5 


Several features of great interest are revealed by the figures 
contained in the foregoing table. In the first place, it will be 
observed that in the ninety years that have intervened since the 
first census of the United Kingdom was taken, England and 
Wales’s proportion of the total population has increased from 
57.4. per cent. to 79.8 per cent. These figures establish the 
growing predominance of England. In 1821 England alone con- 
tained 54 per cent. of the total population of the United Kingdom; 
at the last census her percentage was 75.3. It is instructive to 
note also the growth of population in Wales. In 1821 Wales con- 
tained 717,458 inhabitants. In 1911 her population numbered 
2,027,610, an increase during the ninety years of 1,310,152, or 
182 per cent. Within the same period the population of England 
increased to the extent of 22,764,881, or 201 per cent. ; that of 
Scotland to the extent of 2,667,924, or 128 per cent. ; while that 
of Ireland decreased by no less than 2,419,876, or 35 per cent. 
Throughout the period covered by the census returns the ratio 
which the population of Scotland bore to the aggregate for the 
United Kingdom remained in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. 
with remarkable uniformity. In 1821 the population of Ireland 
was three-and-a-quarter times as large as the population of Scot- 
land, and it constituted 32.6 per cent. of the population of the 
United Kingdom. At the date of the last census Ireland only con- 
tained 4,381,951 inhabitants, or 377 ,494 less than the population of 
Scotland, and only 9.68 per cent. of the total population of the 
United Kingdom. In 1821 Wales contained 3.4 per cent. of the 
total population of the United Kingdom ; in 1911 her proportion 
of the aggregate increased to 4.5 per cent. The intercensal in- 
crease of England between 1901 and 1911 was only 10.5 per cent., 
which was by far the lowest ratio of increase recorded since 1821. 
Wales, on the other hand, had an intercensal increase of 18.1 per 
cent., the highest ratio of increase she has yet attained. The 
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increase of population in Scotland was only 6.4 per cent., the 
lowest rate of increase reported for any intercensal period with the 
exception of 1851-61. The decrease of population in Ireland was 
only 1.7 per cent., which was by far the lowest ratio of decrease 
reported since 1851. 

No doubt the large scale on which emigration has proceeded 
from Great Britain during the past ten years is largely responsible 
for the check which has been experienced to the growth of popula- 
tion in England and Scotland. The official returns with regard 
to emigration are not yet very satisfactory. They show in detail 
the number of persons leaving each port of the United Kingdom, 
but they do not distinguish their nationality, i.e. whether Scottish, 
Welsh or English, nor do they distinguish emigrants from ordinary 
passengers. During the ten years 1902-11, 3,110,617 passengers 
of British nationality proceeded from the United Kingdom to 
countries outside Europe; while 1,431,250 passengers of British 
nationality entered the United Kingdom from countries out of 
Europe. It may, therefore, be assumed that in ten years no fewer 
than 1,779,367 British subjects emigrated, giving an average of 
177,936 per annum. This loss of population is a serious economic 
factor and its gravity is emphasised by the fact that in recent years 
there has been a steady increase of emigration from both Scotland 
and England. During 1911 the volume of emigration reached the 
highest total yet recorded—namely, 270,244; and, so far as it is 
possible to form a judgment, this aggregate was provided from 
the different divisions of the United Kingdom as follows—namely, 
England, 179,714; Wales, 5355; Scotland, 61,348; and Ireland, 
23,827. One of the most satisfactory features of this question is 
the growing tendency for British emigrants to settle within the 
Empire. Out of the total departures during 1911, amounting to 
270,244, no fewer than 217,516 went to the British Empire— 
134,900 to Canada, 58,700 to Australia, and 23,916 to other parts 
of the Empire. 

The decline in the agricultural population of Great Britain, 
which has formed a prominent feature of the census returns for 
the past sixty years, has materially helped to swell the volume 
of emigration. In 1861 the total number of persons engaged in 
agriculture in England and Wales was 1,454,222; and at the 
census of 1901 the number thus employed had fallen to 868,029, a 
decline of 586,193, or 40 per cent. In 1906 the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries instituted a valuable inquiry with regard to the 
movement of agricultural population and the causes which have 
affected it. A considerable number of circular letters of inquiry 
were issued by the Board to their staff of agricultural corre- 
spondents. Among the causes assigned for a smaller demand for 
labour on the farm was the necessity imposed upon farmers to 
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reduce their expenditure by reason of low prices and diminished 
capital. In this connexion it is instructive to note that in 1905 
Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave estimated the losses of agriculture in 
the United Kingdom between the years 1872-77 and 1904 at 
about 1,600,000,000/. Under the pressure of economic necessity 
the farmers have altered their methods of farming as far as 
possible, with a view to economising labour. One of the most 
important and practically universal changes referred to by the 
correspondents was the laying down of land to grass. In the 
twenty years 1881 to 1901 there was a loss of 2,000,000 acres of 
arable land in England from this cause, which is estimated to 
have thrown between 60,000 and 80,000 agricultural labourers 
out of work. Another and still more potent influence has been 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery; and it is claimed 
that the saving of labour from this cause on the 15,000,000 acres 
of arable land that still remain under the plough was greater than 
on the 2,000,000 acres laid down to grass. Concurrently with 
these adverse influences affecting the demand there has been an 
increased desire on the part of the labourers to leave the land, 
and the higher wages and the attractions of town life have tended 
to increase the volume of rural migration. 

Notwithstanding these adverse influences, agriculture remains 
one of our most important industries. It is true that in England 
the value of the gross output of the cotton industry exceeds the 
value of the agricultural production, but the number of workers 
employed in agriculture is still greater than in any other industry. 
The following may be submitted as an estimate of the value of a 
year’s agricultural production in England and Wales, on the basis 
of the prices and crops, etc., of 1910, namely : 

Wheat, 6,614,000 quarters, at 31s. per quarter ‘ ( sane 

Barley, 6,626,000 quarters, at 23s. per quarter ; _ 7,619,000 

Oats, 10,930,000 quarters, at 17s. per quarter . M ‘ 9,290,000 

Potatoes, 2,596,000 tons, at 64s. per ton . ‘ ; ; 8,307,000 

Clover hay, 2,595,000 tons, at 84s. per ton. . : ‘ 10,899,000 

Meadow hay, 6,027,000 fy at 72s. per ton . . ‘ 21,697,000 


Other crops . A . ; ; 7,000,000 
Cattle and sheep, ‘hobees, pigs, i 4 t 2 é ‘ 30,800,000 


Total . : ; : . ‘ . £105,863,000 


The sea fisheries of England and Wales are of considerable 
and growing importance. The value of the fish landed at English 
and Welsh ports in 1910 was 8,194,2771. 

The decline of the agricultural industry in England and Wales 
has, of course, coincided with a vast expansion of their manufac- 
turing and extractive industries. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century England was well on the way to become an 
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Grees Output of the Principal Industries of England and Wales which made 
Returns under the Census of Production Act, 1907 











Gross Output 





Industry 

































































| Miscellaneous 




















Total 





| Cotton factories 
Mines . . F . ‘ . - 
| Iron and steel factories : z ; 7s eae 
Engineering . ‘ ‘ | 
| Building and contracting trade ae : . 75,424,000 434,154 
| Woollens and worsted . : : % 63,652,000 226,484 
|Brewingand malting . . . . - 57,656,000 | 73,583 } 
Clothing ee ee 53,968,000 | 354,218 
| Grain-milling factories ; rest sy 53,427,000 | 28,544 
Gold and silver refining 4 " - a 51,173,000 2,188 
| Shipbuilding . it ae ome all 32,320,000 | 142,045 
| = construction, ind Se" oi, 8 30,084,000 | 205,887 
a and biscuit factories . - ; , : 
| Chemicals . ; ; é : 21,625,000 47,207 
| Boot and shoe factories ‘ : . | 21,454,000 | 116,548 
Printing and bookbinding . , : 7 21,120,000 | 144,249 
| Local authorities . : : ; : - 17,031,000 | 142,653 
| Copper and brass factories . : ; ai 16,527,000 19,598 
Leather factories . : 15,530,000 | 24,452 | 
| Bleaching, dyeing, and printing . 3 ; 14,347,000 77,971 
Galvanised-sheet factories . i 14,205,000 65,079 
Cocoa, a, & and fruit preserv ing . | 13,912,000 52,285 
| Timber factories . we 11,863,000 57,967 
|\Nowyepes as =. OCs tlk kl 11,229,000 | 37,47 | 
| Seedcrushing ~*~ ae i 11,741,000 | 6,945 
Cycle and motor factories . ‘ . : 10,258,000 | 44,831 
Seapandcandles. . . . . . 10,688,000 | 16,504 
CS a eae 10,608,000 | 417,221 
soon . 5 d ” 4 ' mS 10,260,000 {... 62,980... 
| Sugar and glucose x , P 9,772,000 5,308 
| Water companies and undertakings ; 2 9,639,000 19,865 
Paper-making . ‘ . «| ** 8,554,000 | 26,062 
Tinplate factories a LS Ae 9,350,000 | 21,222 
|Indiarubber,etc.. . . «. = «| 8,908,000 24,040 
| Lace factories . : , : 8 -| 8,955,000 30,279 
| Plate and jewellery . : 8,468,000 37,239 
| Railway carriage and wagon ‘bailding - : 8,433,000 | 24,842 
| Lead, tin,andzinc . , ae 8,322,000 7,505 
| Laundry ‘and es - Seat ie. val 7,899,000 111,542 
| Electricity . OL, BL Use. 7 | 19,702 
| Hosiery 7,733,000 41,349 
| Paint, colour, and varnish 7,568,000 
| China and earthenware 7,229,000 65,347 
Brick and fireclay 6,720,000 55, 
| Wire factories 6,162,000 16,576 
| Butter, cheese, and margarine 5,703,000 4,554 
| Brass factories 5,790,000 33,896 
| Bacon curing ; 5,716,000 
| Hat, bonnet, and cap factories 5,012,000 
| Oil factories 5,009,000 
| Silk factories 7 4,949,000 
| Bolt, rivet, and screw . 4,934,000 
169,666,000 | 


8 
3 
3 
3 
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industrial instead of an agricultural country. The imports of 
Great Britain for 1800 were valued at 28,257,0001., and the 
exports at 34,881,000/. The national income of Great Britain at 
that time was estimated to amount to about 200,000,000I. 
annum, and the national wealth did not exceed 2,800,000,000). 
The space available will not admit of an elaborate survey of the 
growth of our manufacturing industries throughout the past 110 
years, but it is instructive to note that the present value of the 
gross output of the cotton industry alone approaches the amount 
of the total national income of Great Britain in 1800. The relative 
and absolute magnitude of the manufacturing and extractive 
industries of England and Wales at the present time may be 
gathered from the table on page 415, which contains a summary of 
the preliminary returns received under the Census of Production 
Act, so far as they relate to the principal industries of England 
and Wales. 

The total production of the industries of the United Kingdom 
during the year 1907 which made returns under the Census of 
Production Act of 1906 was as follows : 


Gross Output. Average Num- 
— Selling Value of aay Used. Net Output | ber of Persons 
Work Done Employed 


Million £ Million £ Million 2 
England and Wales ; 1,483 880 603 5,764,000 
Scotland. . : 121 000 
Treland : 





Total 


In addition to the number of persons employed shown in the 
table, about 100,000 outworkers were returned as borne on the 
books of the employing firms. The average number of persons 
employed on the work covered by the census was, therefore, 
about 7,000,000, and the total output in the censal year repre- 
sented an addition of about 712,000,000/. to the value of the 
materials purchased. It must be borne in mind, however, as the 
Director of the Census has taken care to point out in each of the 
reports, that the output of one trade or factory may constitute 
materials for other trades or factories, so that the figures relating 
to gross output and to materials involve a considerable amount 
of duplication. No duplication, however, is involved in the figures 
of net output. 

The figures contained in the foregoing tables illustrate the 
relative and absolute importance of the manufacturing industries 
of England and Wales and their comparative importance in rela- 
tion to the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom. The 
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gross output of England and Wales was 1,483,000,0001., or 84.5 
per cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. The gross output 
of Scotland was 208,000,000/., or 11.8 per cent. of the aggregate ; 
and the gross output of Ireland was 66,000,000I., or 3.7 per cent. 
of the total. Of course, in the case of Ireland it must be borne 
in mind that agriculture is her principal industry, and when the 
agricultural output is combined with the output of the manufac- 
turing industries, Ireland’s percentage of the total output of all 
industries of the United Kingdom will be much higher—the 
approximate figure is 6 per cent. The net output of English 
and Welsh manufacturing industries was 603,000,000/., or 84.7 
per cent: of the aggregate ; that of Scotland was 12.2 per cent. ; 
and that of Ireland only 3.1 per cent. Here, of course, as stated 
above, the Irish ratio will be largely augmented when the agricul- 
tural production is incorporated with the manufactures. 

The railways of England have played an important 
and indispensable part in her commercial development, and 
despite all the criticism that has been directed against their 
present management, the most eminent authorities are agreed 
that our railways are among the best administered and most 
efficient in the world. At the end of 1910 the mileage of railways 
in England and Wales opened for traffic was 16,148. The paid-up 
capital, less nominal additions, was 939,913,000. ; and the average 
rate of dividend paid thereon was only 3.61 per cent. The gross 
receipts for 1910 amounted to 106,347 ,0001., the working expenses 
to 66,448,000/. and the net revenue to 39,899,000]. The gross 
earnings of the railways of England and Wales represent about 
85.8 per cent. of the aggregate for the United Kingdom. In the 
past fifteen years the gross receipts of the English and Welsh 
railways increased from 76,584,0001. to 106,347,0001., an expan- 
sion of 29,763,0001., or 38.8 per cent. During the same period 
the gross earnings of the Scottish railways increased to the extent 
of 3,049,0001., or 30.3 per cent.; and those of Ireland to the 
extent of 996,0001., or 28.6 per cent. It would appear, therefore, 
that the relative increase of gross earnings has been considerably 
greater in England and Wales than in either Scotland or Ireland. 

The banks of England have not only contributed enormously 
to her commercial expansion, but they have at the same time 
helped to establish British credit on that firm foundation which 
has made London the citadel of the international monetary system. 
It is quite impossible to give, within the limits of this paper, an 
historical account of the growth of banking in England and Wales, 
and we must content ourselves with a summary of the present 
position. The deposits and current accounts of the banks of 
England and Wales, including the Post Office Savings Bank 
and the Trustee Savings Banks, amounted at the end of 1910 
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to 912,767,000/., or 81.4 per cent. of the total for the United 
Kingdom. It must be borne in mind, however, that the deposits 
of the Colonial Joint Stock Banks with London offices amount to 
315 ,000,000/., and the deposits of the Foreign Joint Stock Banks 
with London offices to 480,000,000/., and that a substantial pro- 
portion of the total of 745,000,000/. is held on account of English 
depositors. It may be said, therefore, that the relative position 
of England and Wales in the matter of the banking resources of 
the United Kingdom is stronger even than stated above, and in 
all probability a proportion of 87 per cent. would be nearer 
the actual amount. It is instructive to note the influences 
that have contributed’ to the establishment of London as the 
centre of the international financial system. They include, 
inter alia, the income from our investments abroad (which the 
writer estimates to amount to at least 180,000,000/. per annum), 
the magnitude of our shipping industry (which brings in at least 
100,000,000/. per annum), the magnitude of our foreign trade 
(which last year amounted to over 1,237,000,000I.), the earnings 
of our banking and mercantile houses engaged in the conduct of 
foreign trade (which amount to at least 57,000,000/. per annum), 
the economy and soundness of our banking methods, the stability 
of our political institutions, and our reputation for fair dealing. 
But, above all, our credit has been established by, and is dependent 
upon, the unchallengeable supremacy of the British Navy, and 
upon confidence that our military strength can maintain order 
within the Empire and resist attacks from without. 

The commercial expansion of England has, of course, coincided 
with the development of her shipping industry. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the registered vessels belonging to the 
British Dominions numbered 19,772, representing 2,037 ,000 tons. 
At the end of 1910 the gross tonnage of the mercantile marine of 
the United Kingdom amounted to 18,468,000, of which aggregate 
13,499,000 tons, or 73 per cent., were registered at English and 
Welsh ports. The tonnage of the mercantile vessels built at 
ports of England and Wales in 1910, exclusive of vessels built 
for foreigners, was 334,735 tons, which compared with 183,459 
tons built in Scotland and 82,778 tons built in Ireland. From 
the statement of the navigation and shipping of the United King- 
dom for the year 1910, it appears that the tonnage of the vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade which entered and cleared English 
and Welsh ports during that year was 149,480,000, or 82.5 per 
cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. The tonnage of the 
coastwise shipping which entered and cleared English and Welsh 
ports during the same year was 90,035,000, or 73 per cent. of 
the total coastwise tonnage of the United Kingdom. 
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The foreign trade of England and Wales has, of course, ex- 
panded in proportion to the growth of their manufacturing and 
shipping industries and the development of their banking and 
mercantile resources. The value of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom for 1910 was 1,212,402 ,000/., of which total the share 
of England and Wales was 1,107,709,0001., or 91.4 per cent. ; 
Scotland, 88,629,0001., or 7.3 per cent. ; and Ireland, 16,064,000l., 
or 1.3 per cent. It must, however, be borne in mind that a very 
large proportion of the foreign trade of Scotland and Ireland is 
carried vid English and Welsh ports, and therefore the percentage 
allocated to England and Wales is really too high. This conclu- 
sion is borne out by the figures relating to the shipping entered 
and cleared from the different divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The English and Welsh ports have a far higher proportion of the 
shipping engaged in the foreign trade than they possess of the 
shipping engaged in the coasting trade. The average percentages 
of the foreign and coastwise shipping combined work out as 
follows: England and Wales, 79 per cent. ; Scotland, 12.3 per 
cent. ; and Ireland, 8.7 per cent. 

The earnings derived from our mercantile marine constitute 
one of the principal sources of national wealth. In 1882 the late 
Sir Robert Giffen estimated the earnings of the British shipping 
industry at 80,000,0001. per annum. Vast changes have occurred 
in the position of the industry since that date. Freights have been 
largely reduced, but, on the other hand, the tonnage of big steam- 
ships has been greatly enlarged, and the efficiency of the steam 
tonnage has been enormously increased both in the matter of 
carrying capacity and speed. The earnings of the industry 
fluctuate widely from year to year in accordance with the trade 
conditions prevailing throughout the world. The gross tonnage 
of the shipping owned by Great Britain is 16,767,000, and it would 
perhaps be a safe estimate to assume that the average earnings 
work out at about 61. per ton. At the present time the earnings 
are probably largely in excess of this amount, but a fair average 
figure has been taken. The sailing vessels owned by the United 
Kingdom have a net tonnage of 749,000, and an average of 2I. per 
ton might perhaps be regarded as a fair estimate in respect of 
the earnings of these vessels. On these bases we arrive at a total 
gross income of 102,000,000. The-question of apportioning the 
disbursements between home and foreign ports is a matter of great 
complexity. Certain expenses, such as coal, victualling, repairs, 
insurance, Suez Canal dues, port and light dues, etc., must remain 
or ultimately be remitted abroad. Then, out of 276,000 persons 
employed in British vessels, 35,000 are foreigners and 44,000 are 
lascars, and, no doubt, the greater part of their wages must be 
remitted abroad. But it may be safely assumed that the bulk of 
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the gross receipts above referred to must ultimately reach this 
country in one form or another. If the earnings of underwriters 
and forwarding and shipping agents be included, it would probably 
be a moderate estimate to place our total income from shipping, 
underwriting, etc., at not less than 100,000,000/. per annum. 
Of this total the share accruing to England and Wales may, on 
the basis of the statistics relating to the ownership of tonnage, 
be estimated to amount to about 77 ,000,0001., or 77 per cent. 

The investment of capital abroad has exercised an enormous 
influence upon the economic life of Great Britain. These invest- 
ments of course had their origin in our early control of the 
carrying trade of the world, and in the accumulation of capital and 
the opportunities for its profitable investment that were thus 
afforded. From time to time the writer has made careful esti- 
mates * with regard to the capital value of our foreign and Colonial 
investments, and he has arrived at the conclusion that the amount 
invested in British Dominions beyond the seas exceeds 
1,900,000 ,000/., and in foreign countries 1,850,000,0001., a total 
of, say, 3,750,000,0001. One of the most interesting features 
revealed by the investigations has been the fact that there should 
be such a close approximation between the amounts invested in 
British Dominions beyond the seas and in foreign countries. The 
great bulk of our investments has been made in countries from 
which we draw our supplies of food and raw material ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, it will be found that comparatively little British 
capital is employed in financing our manufacturing or trading 
rivals. Another significant feature to which attention may be 
directed is the fact that the years in which we invest largely abroad 
are also years in which the exports of British manufactures and 
produce attain their largest dimensions. Thus it will be found 
that in the quinquennial period 1900-4, when the average annual 
amount of capital subscribed for investment abroad was 
65,600,0001., the average annual value of exports of British manu- 
factures was 289,229,0001. But in the quinquennial period 
1905-9, when the average annual amount of capital subscribed for 
investment abroad was 114,600,0001., the average annual value of 
the exports of British manufactures rose to 377,342,0001. The 
figures relating to the investment of capital abroad and the exports 
of British manufactures during the past two years afford a still 
more striking testimony of the direct influence which the credit 
we are prepared to grant our Colonial and foreign customers 
exercises upon the volume of our export trade. 

The average annual income derived from our foreign and 
Colonial investments is in the neighbourhood of 180,000 ,0001., and 
if it be assumed that 10 per cent. of this aggregate belongs to 
Scottish and Irish investors, it will be found that the income which 

* Vide Quarterly Review, July 1907, and Quarterly Review, July 1911. 
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accrues to the investors of England and Wales from this source 
is about 162,000,000/. per annum. Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that not more than one-half of the income from our invest- 
ments abroad is brought home in the shape of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, the balance being re-invested in the countries in which 
it is earned, or elsewhere abroad. This sum, together with the 
portion of the earnings of our shipping industry and of our banking 
and mercantile houses, etc., which is not brought home, consti- 
tutes the bulk of the fund from which our new foreign and Colonial 
investments are made each year. In order to illustrate the 
influence which the investment of capital abroad exercises on the 
trade balance of the United Kingdom, the following approximate 
statement is submitted : 


Approximate Statement of the Trade Balance of the United Kingdom for 


the Year 1911 
Debit Items 
Imports— z 
Commodities . 2 4 4 " ‘ F 1 , 680,559,000 
SS Sa ee PO 62,988,000 
Invisible Imports— 
Amount of capital invested abroad . 175,000,000 


Interest payable on foreign and Colonial holdings of 
British securities and earnings of foreign and Colonial 
banks, insurance companies, etc., carrying on business 
within the United Kingdom. ; ie hy es 20,000,000 





Total £938,547 ,000 


Credit Items 


Exports— £ 
Commodities . 4 . z : . 5 454,282,000 
Re-exports of Cousmoilities e . ‘ 4 ‘ . 102,720,000 
Bullion and specie . . .- . ‘ 303 : 57,042,000 

Invisible Exports— 

Interest on investments abroad sr . 4 s 180,000,000 
Gross earnings of the British mercantile marine . . 100,000,000 


Gross earnings of British banking, mercantile, commis- 
sion, and insurance houses carrying on business abroad 57,000,000 


Total £951,044,000 


It is quite impracticable to es to submit a statement which 
will show an exact balance, because there are so many items which 
enter into the adjustment of the trade balance for which no reliable 
data are available. The above table does not include the value of 
the fish landed at British ports during the year (in 1910 the total 
was 11,740,0541.), nor does it include the imports and exports of 
precious stones, the average value of the net imports of which 
cannot have been less than 4,000,000. Again, it is impossible to 
frame an estimate of the amount annually expended abroad by 
British tourists, or the earnings of British subjects resident abroad 
which are annually remitted home. In this connexion it is inter- 
esting to note that the pensions payable in England by the Indian 
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Government alone exceed 2,000,0001. per annum. It is equally 
difficult to frame an estimate of the amount annually expended by 
Colonial and foreign tourists within the United Kingdom, or the 
amount of the earnings of Colonials and foreigners resident here 
which are remitted abroad annually. On the whole it would 
perhaps be fair to assume that these two groups of income and 
expenditure roughly balance. 

It is desirable now to consider the question of the national 
income and wealth of England and Wales in relation to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. In 1798 Pitt, when bringing forward his 
proposal for an income tax, estimated the national income of Great 
Britain at 127,500,000/., and his calculations were based on the 
following estimates : 


£ 
Rent of land : : : : ; 3 : ; 25,000,000 
Tenants’ income ‘ r ; ; A : : : 18,000,000 
Tithes ‘ : : F ‘ “ . . ; 
Mines, canals, etc. 
Rent of houses R . 
Profits or professions : - : r 
Scotland (one-eighth as much as England) 
Income of residents derived from Colonies . 
Dividend from public funds ° 
Profits of home and foreign trade . 


Total . : ‘ " A 4 . £127,500,000 


It was somewhat curious that Pitt should have included 
dividend from public funds as part of the national income. After 
deductions of percentages from the gross income to represent 
exemptions under 60/. and abatements up to 200I., Pitt stated 
that the various incomes on which a general income tax should 
be paid might be moderately estimated at 102,000,000/. Lord 
Auckland estimated that if the earnings of labourers and the 
incomes of small capitalists were included, the entire national 
income would amount to about 200,000,000/. The gross income 
of England and Wales for the year to the 31st of March 1910, 
reviewed by the several bodies of Income Tax Commissioners, was 
877 ,888 ,4871., or 86.8 per cent. of the gross income of the United 
Kingdom. It is instructive to note that Scotland does not appear 
to be increasing her income at such a rapid rate as England and 
Treland. For the year to the 31st of March 1910 there was a 
decrease of 3,184,024]. in the amount of the gross assessment for 
Scotland, which compared with an increase of 3,893,638]. in 
the case of England and an increase of 454,805l. in the case of 
Ireland. Moreover, during the ten years ended the 31st of March 
1910 there was an increase for the United Kingdom of 92,415 ,0001. 
in the gross assessments to income derived from business concerns, 
professions and employments under Schedule D. This increase 
was distributed as follows : 
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Amount of Increase 


England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


These figures show pretty clearly that during the period named 
Ireland has progressed at a much more rapid rate than either of her 
partners. 

The gross assessments to income tax do not, of course, include 
the entire income of the people. For example, they do not cover 
the earnings of people whose income is less than 1601. per annum ; 
nor do they comprise the income of the small capitalists. In order 
to arrive at the entire national income of England and Wales, we 
must take into consideration not only the annual value of their 
manufacturing and agricultural industries, but also the income 
derived from investments abroad, from shipping, and from the ser- 
vices rendered by English banking and mercantile houses in the 
domain of international trade and finance. As stated above, the 
net output of the manufacturing and extractive industries of 
England and Wales which came within the scope of the Census 
of Production Act was 603,000,0001. It must be remembered, 
however, that these returns, so far as they related to England and 
Wales, only covered about 5,850,000 workers, whereas the total 
number of occupied persons in England and Wales is well over 
15,000,000. At the Census of 1901, the total number of persons 
aged ten years and upwards who were engaged in occupations was 
14,328,727. The agricultural industry occupies about 800,000 
persons, and the annual output may be valued at about 
106 ,000,0001. The remaining 8,350,000 occupied persons include 
Government employés, bankers, teachers, domestic servants, 
clerks, professional men, etc., and it would perhaps be a fair esti- 
mate to assume that their income works out at about 871. per 
head, which gives an aggregate of nearly 730,000,0001. 

Summarising the conclusions arrived at above, it may be said 
that the national income of England and Wales is about 
1,740,000,0001. per annum, made up as follows : 


Net output in returns made under the Census of Production £ 

Act, 1906 ; 603,000,000 
Estimated value of agricultural production (inclading sea 

fisheries) : 115,000,000 
Estimated income of ‘occupied ‘persons not included in 

the two foregoing groups . ; ‘ : aoe 730,000,000 
Estimated income from shipping , : 2 - 77,000,000 
Estimated income from investments abroad 3 162,000,000 


Estimated earnings of banking, mercantile, and insurance 
houses engaged in the conduct of international trade and 


finance 53,000,000 






- £1,740,000,000 





Total 
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The above aggregate works out at an average of about 48I. per 
head of the entire population of England and Wales. It compares 
with an average income of 361. per head in the case of Scotland and 
191. per head in the case of Ireland. 

It is necessary now to frame an estimate of the national wealth 
of England and Wales, and for this purpose it will perhaps be best 
to adopt the method by which the late Sir Robert Giffen estimated 
the national wealth of the United Kingdom in 1885—namely, to 
take the gross income returned for assessment to the income tax, 
capitalise the different portions of the income derived from capital 
at so many years’ purchase, and then make an estimate for other 
property which does not come within the sweep of the income-tax 
net. Applying this method to the income assessed to income tax 
in England and Wales for the year to the 81st of March 1910, as 
set out in the Fifty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Inland Revenue, we arrive at the following result, viz. : 


Number 
Income of Years’ "Capital 
rchase 


Under Schedule A— £ £ 
Lands . ; ‘ ; : - | 36,367,000 25 909,175,000 
Houses g ‘ . ‘ ' - | 193,223,000 15 2,898,345,000 
Other profits A : ’ 898,000 25 22,450,000 

Schedule B— 

Farmers’ profits . r . , - | 12,202,000 97,616,000 

Schedule 0 — 

Public Funds, less Home Funds & 
per cent. of ‘total for U.K. 5 ere 27,260,000 

Schedule D— 

Quarries, mines, ironworks, etc. 19,822,000 
Gasworks, waterworks, canals, docks, 

fishings, market tolls, etc. . - | 16,659,000 
Other public companies. 170,162,000 
Foreign and Colonial securities and 

goupons . - | 32,889,000 
Railways in the United Kingdom - | 384,884,000 
Railways out of the United pen 24,376,000 





681,500,000 
79,288,000 


333,180,000 
2,552, 430,000 
657,780,000 
872, 100,000 
487,520,000 


70,940,000 
38,600,000 


539,650,000 
10,424,849,000 


Other interest . ‘ e x > 3,547,000 
Other profits e 1,930 000 
Trades and professions, one-fifth of 

total income of £176,552,000 . - | 35,310,000 








Total under income tax 4 aa 


Trades and professions omitted, 20 
per cent. of amount assessed, or 
£35,310,000, of which one-fifth is . 7,062,000 

Income of non-income tax paying 
classes derived from capital . . | 95,000,000 

Income from investments abroad or 
from shipping, banking, and mercan- 
tile services not included above or 
not brought home . 74,000,000 

Movable property not yielding i income, 

e.g. furniture of houses, etc., works 


105 ,930,000 
475,000,000 





1,110,000,000 





of art, etc. 1,000,000,000 
Government and local property . 600,000,000 


re ee 13,716,779,000 
RS eS Mee ere 


8 
25 

4 
20 
15 
20 
25 
20 

Interest paid out of rates . . 5,771,000 25 144,275,000 

20 
20 
15 
15 

5 
15 
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The national wealth of England and Wales may therefore be 
estimated at 13,716,779,0001., or 3801. per head. This compares 
with an aggregate of 1,451,625 ,0001., or 3051. per head, in the case 
of Scotland, and 700,000,0001., or 1601. per head, in the case of 
Ireland. England and Wales may therefore be said to possess 
86.4 per cent. of the national wealth of the United Kingdom, 
Scotland to possess 9.2 per cent., and Ireland 4.4 per cent. The 
net capital value of estates liable to estate duty affords another 
method of measuring the relative wealth of the three Kingdoms. 
In the year ended the 31st of March 1911 the net capital value 
of estates liable to estate duty of which the Inland Revenue 
Department had notice was 272,724,0001., which was made up 
as follows—namely, England and Wales, 229,701 ,000I. ; Scotland, 
28,313,0001.; and Ireland, 14,710,0001. England’s percentage 
of the total was 84.2, Scotland’s percentage 10.4, and Ireland’s 
percentage 5.4. England’s percentage of the net capital liable to 
estate duties was considerably less than her ratio of the assess- 
ments to income tax, which, as stated above, was 86.4 per cent., 
and perhaps this discrepancy was partly due to the fact that many 
investments abroad did not come within the sweep of the estate- 
duty net. 

The national wealth of the United Kingdom may be estimated 
to amount to approximately 15,869,000 ,000/., of which aggregate 
no less than 3,800,000 ,0001. consists of the capital value of British 
investments abroad. It is a matter of profound political and 
economic importance that such a large and rapidly growing per- 
centage of the national wealth should be located outside the limits 
of the United Kingdom. In recent years the growth of national 
wealth within the limits of the United Kingdom has been much 
less rapid than the growth of the value of our investments abroad, 
and there is every reason to believe that the dependence of this 
country upon its foreign and Colonial investments will increase 
at a still more rapid ratio in the future. The bearing of this 
income from foreign and Colonial investments, shipping, etc., 
upon the Tariff Reform question has not yet been even dimly 
appreciated. 

It is desirable now to consider carefully the position which 
England and Wales occupy in the matter of Imperial revenue and 
expenditure and, in particular, their contribution to Imperial 
services. In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the matter 
it is necessary to review as briefly as possible the growth of 
Imperial expenditure during the past century. 

After 1815 the Navy estimates fluctuated between six and 
eleven millions until the outbreak of the war with Russia in 1854. 
After the conclusion of peace the naval expenditure diminished 
until 1870, when it reached the low level of 10,000,000. In the 
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succeeding twenty years it varied between ten and twelve millions, 
and in 1890 the total advanced to 14,500,0001. The alliance 
between France and Russia in 1895 necessitated a large policy of 
naval construction, and in 1897 our naval expenditure rose to 
22,300,0001. In 1899 the South African War began to influence 
our naval policy, and in 1901 the total expenditure rose to 
30,000,000. Germany then began to give effect to her active 
policy of naval construction, and during the decade 1901-10 the 
naval estimates gradually rose from thirty-one to thirty-seven 
millions, The estimates for 1910-11 exceeded forty millions, and 
this total was in its turn exceeded by the estimates for 1911-12, 
which provide for an expenditure of 44,882,0001. 

Between 1815 and the Crimean War the Army expenditure 
was generally less than 10,000,000I. ; but for 1855 the estimates 
amounted to nearly 21,000,0001. Following the declaration of 
peace a strong movement was organised by Mr. Gladstone in the 
direction of a reduction of expenditure on armaments, and in 1857 
the combined military and naval expenditure did not exceed 
21,000,0001. A continuance of the policy of retrenchment was 
rendered impracticable owing to the China War and the Indian 
Mutiny, and Army expenditure again attained a high level. 
Between 1890 and 1898 the Army estimates moved between thir- 
teen and eighteen millions, and in 1899 the South African War of 
course involved a vast increase of expenditure. After the con- 
clusion of peace Army expenditure remained at a high level, and 
for 1903-4 the estimates provided for an expenditure of nearly 
37,000,000. Substantial reductions have since been effected, and 
the estimates for 1911-12 amount to 27 ,690,000I. 

The vast growth of expenditure on armaments has been 
accompanied by a still greater increase of civil expenditure. 
Within the past fifteen years alone the civil expenditure of the 
United Kingdom has increased from 47 ,000,0001. to 77 ,000,0001., 
an expansion of 30,000,000/., or 64 per cent. Considerably more 
than one-half of this expansion was due to the charge for old-age 
pensions and the additional sums expended on education. In the 
same period the total expenditure of local authorities advanced 
- from 89,451,0001. to 166,962,0001., an increase of 77,511,000/., 
or 86 per cent.; and the total outstanding debt of these bodies 
amounted at the end of 1909 to 598,268 ,000I. 

For the year to the 31st of March 1900, Imperial expenditure 
amounted to 93,031 ,000!., made up as follows : Army 43,815 ,0001., 
Navy 26,000,000!., and National Debt charges 23,216,000/. The 
Army expenditure was of course greatly augmented during that 
year owing tothe South African War. For the year to the 31st 
of March 1911, the Army expenditure was 27 ,664,0001., but naval 
expenditure advanced to 40,386,000/., and the National Debt 
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charge was 24,554,000/., making the total expenditure on Imperial 
service 92,604,000/., or practically the same amount at which it 
stood eleven years earlier. But within the same short period a 
vast increase of local expenditure by the Imperial Treasury took 
place, the total having advanced from 46,168,000/. in 1900 to 
71,888,0001. in 1911. As stated above, the bulk of this increase 
was mainly due to old-age pensions and increased grants to public 
education, etc. 

The following tables show the changes which occurred in the 
public revenue and expenditure of England and Wales between 
1900 and 1911. It will be recalled that, owing to the delay in the 
passing of the Finance Act of 1910, the revenue returns for that 
year were abnormally reduced, while those of 1911 were abnor- 
mally swollen by the inclusion of the arrears of income tax which 
were collected in that year. In order, therefore, to arrive at a fair 
basis of comparison, the average figures of the different sources of 
revenue have been taken for the two years ended the 31st of 
March 1911 : 


Revenue (Zngland and Wales) 





| 

Average of two 
years ended 
March 31, 1911 


Year ended 


Direct Taxes— 
Income tax 
Estate duties . 20,283,000 
Licences . 


4,430,000 
Stamps . 


8,087,000 
Indirect Taxes— 

Spirits . ; : ‘ ; . : ; 11,358,000 
Beer . : ‘ ‘ ; é ‘ ; 11,030,000 
Tobacco . 3 : f ; ; : 13,156,000 
Tea . : 7 F , : ; : el 4,622,000 
Foreign and Colonial spirits . ; : oH 3,086,000 
Sugar. w 4 R ‘ ; fy) 2,364,000 
Wines. ‘ ‘ : 963,000 


z 
32,552,000 


1,477,000 


Services undertaken by the Crown— 


Post Office 
Miscellaneous 


20,312,000 
5,870,750 





Total 





14,082,000 
4,746,000 


103,755,000 


. | 188,113,750 


It will be observed that during the eleven years the revenue 
of England and Wales increased from 103,755,0001. to 
138,113,7501., a growth of 34,358,000/., or 33.1 per cent. This 
amount was distributed as follows: Post Office, an increase of 
6,230,0001., or 44.2 per cent.; direct taxes, an increase of 
22,672,0001., or 52.8 per cent.; indirect taxes, an increase of 
4,532,0001., or only 10.7 per cent. In this great and rapidly 
growing disproportion between the growth of direct and indirect 
taxation the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find one of the 
principal causes of the decline in the price of Consols which 
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has lately attracted public attention. Investors are being 
so heavily taxed by the estate duties, the income tax, and 
local authorities that they are compelled to seek securities which 
will return such a high rate of interest as will yield them a sufii- 
cient margin of income after meeting this excessive taxation, 
Before the advent of the present Administration the income tax 
was always looked upon as a reserve to be used mainly for war 
purposes, but in times of peace it has been advanced to higher 
figures than it reached during the South African War, and it is 
nearly up to the level attained during the Crimean War. The 
estate duties have also been forced up to a level which excites 
grave misgivings, and the realisations of securities for the purpose 
of meeting these great charges are a chronic source of weakness 
to the market for Government stocks. 

The following table shows the growth of expenditure under 
the principal heads between 1900 and 1911, viz. : 


Eapenditwre (England and Wales) 


mane > Year ended Year ended 
- March 31, 1911 March 31, 1900 


z 

Public education ‘ ° , : ‘ ‘ 14,166,500 
Post Office services . . : fi : : 15,798,500 
Old-age pensions P 6,325,000 
Grants to local taxation accounts in relief of 

rates . 7,199,500 
Cost of collection of ‘Customs, Excise, and In- 

land Revenue . .| 3,157,000 
Public works and buildings ; ; ; 4 956,000 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries . ‘ .4 167,500 
Universities ’ , . J 179,000 
Rates on Government property ‘ ; a ‘ 582,000 
Miscellaneous . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | 4,086,000, 





Total ; ‘ p ‘ - | 52,617,000 34,215,000 





In eleven years, therefore, the Governmental expenditure in 
England and Wales has increased to the extent of 18,402,0001., 
or 53.7 per cent. Of this increase old-age pensions accounted for 
6,325,000/., and public education for 5,432,500]. Within the 
short period of seven years (namely, 1903 to 1909) the total ex- 
penditure of local authorities, defrayed otherwise than out of loans, 
increased from 92,882,0001. to 121,910,0001., an expansion of 
29,028,0001., or 31.2 per cent., say at the rate of 4,000,000. per 
annum. 

Even the richest country in the world cannot stand this ratio of 
growth of expenditure. There are certain fundamental economic 
laws which cannot be overridden by the most powerful majority 
in the House of Commons. The equilibrium which Mr. Gladstone 
established between direct and indirect taxation has been rudely 
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disturbed, and practically the whole burden of the vast increase 
of national expenditure within the past decade has fallen upon the 
direct taxpayer. In his speech to the City Liberal Club on the 8rd 
of February, the Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed that during 
the six years’ term of office of the present Administration they 
had effected a net reduction of 61,000,0001. in the amount of the 
National Debt. In making the above statement the Chancellor 
appears to have quite overlooked the fact that within the period 
referred to the permanent fixed charges of the State have been 
increased to the extent of 12,500,000/. per annum in respect of 
the old-age pensions, and to the extent of at least 6,000,000I. 
per annum in respect of the National Insurance Act. These two 
amounts capitalised on the basis of thirty-three years’ purchase 
represent a capital sum of 610,500,000/._ In other words, the 
annual interest charge at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on asum 
of 610,500,000. would amount to approximately the aggregate 
expenditure to which this country has been committed in respect 
of the old-age pensions and National Insurance. The writer 
does not suggest that this great expenditure is unjustifiable or that 
it must be attributed to one political party alone, but it is of the 
utmost importance that taxpayers should realise the full extent 
of the additional liabilities which Parliament has imposed upon 
the nation within the past six years. The credit system of the 
United Kingdom is adjusting itself to the new conditions 
which have been created with such an apparent want of fore- 
sight, and it is difficult to see how there can be any permanent 
recovery in the price of Consols until there is a reversion to the 
old policy of retrenchment. In face of the present situation 
in Europe any reduction of expenditure on armaments is out 
of the question ; and it may be hoped that the attention of the 
Government may be directed to the cutting down of Local 
Government expenditure, and to economies in the administration 
of the National Government in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In addition to the growth of national expenditure there are 
many other influences which are depressing British credit. One 
of the most important of these is perhaps the position of our gold 
reserves. London is the citadel of the international financial 
system and is the world’s free market for gold. London is yearly 
assuming greater current liabilities which are immediately payable 
in gold, and there is a vast and rapidly growing disproportion be- 
tween our reserves of gold and our gold liabilities. From time to 
time the commercial community has made representations to the 
Government with regard to the dangerous position into which the 
British credit system is drifting, owing to the failure to provide 
adequate gold reserves. In times of peace our credit machinery 
may perhaps be relied upon to strengthen our gold reserves, 
though in the American monetary panic of 1907 we had to resort 
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to drastic and costly measures to protect our reserves ; but in time 
of war this neglect to provide a large stock of gold will have disas. 
trous consequences for the entire commercial community. 

The position of the State as banker is not one which the tax. 
payer can afford to view with any other feeling than one of dis. 
satisfaction. The writer was astonished to read, in The Times 
report of the proceedings at the conversazione given by the City 
Corporation in the Guildhall, on the 3rd of November last, in 
celebration of the jubilee of the Post Office Savings Bank, that the 
Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel) had stated in the 
course of his speech that ‘ one-fifth of the whole population were 
depositors, and the State stocking provided for the people now 
held 170 millions of sovereigns.” The writer asked the Post- 
master-General whether he had been correctly reported in The 
Times, and received the following reply : 


General Post Office, London, 13 November, 1911. 
Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel desires me to say that the report in The Times of his speech at the 
Guildhall which you quote is correct. Of course the phrase ‘170 millions 
of sovereigns’ was not intended to mean that the whole of the deposits were 
kept in gold, but as merely an amplification of an illustration used in an 
earlier part of Mr. Samuel’s speech, where he spoke of the State having 
provided fifty years ago an alternative to the practice of hoarding money 
in the form of a ‘State Stocking.’ The audience fully understood the 

meaning of the phrase.—Yours faithfully, H. F. Sramsnoox. 


Anyone who had perused the balance sheet of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which appears on page 71 of the Fifty-sixth 
Report of the Postmaster-General, would have found it difficult 
to imagine that ‘the whole of the deposits were kept in gold.’ 
The balance sheet referred to shows that the ‘ cash balance ’ held 
by the Bank at the 31st of December 1909 was 379,6461. Os. 11d, 
Can this be looked upon as an adequate gold reserve to meet 
liabilities of 164,699 ,0001., practically the whole of which amount 
is stated to be liable to withdrawal on fifteen days’ notice? The 
balance sheet referred to has been drawn up in such a manner as 
to dispense with a disclosure of the exact financial position of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. So far as the depositors are concerned 
this is immaterial, because their deposits are guaranteed by the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom; but taxpayers 
would have an unpleasant surprise if they knew the extent of the 
deficit which they have to make good. 

Notwithstanding the—to put it mildly—‘ qualified success ’ of 
the State’s banking enterprise, it has light-heartedly undertaken 
a still more costly and difficult business—namely, that of insurer. 
At the conversazione above referred to the Postmaster-General 
stated that ‘every transaction in the Savings Bank cost 43d. If 
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alittle boy put 1s. in the Bank, it cost the Post Office 43d. to accept 
it, and if he took it out the week after, it cost the Post Office 43d. 
to pay it back.’ The significance of this statement need not be 
emphasised ; and its gravity is not diminished when we reflect 
upon the probable cost of administration of the individual accounts 
of the 14 millions of persons who will ultimately come under the 
National Insurance Scheme. 

We must consider now the position which England and Wales 
occupy in the matter of their contribution to Imperial services. 
In 1900 England and Wales provided the sum of 69,540,500l., or 
87.05 per cent. of the total ; Scotland contributed 8,660,000I., or 
10.84 per cent. of the total; and Ireland 1,684,5001., or 2.11 per 
cent. The average contribution of each kingdom for the two years 
ended the 3lst of March 1911 to the same services was as 
follows : England and Wales, 87,237 ,2501., or 90.83 per cent. of 
the total; Scotland, 9,334,7501., or 9.67 per cent. Ireland had 
a deficit of 1,018,2501., which, of course, had to be provided by 
her partners. 

In order to determine whether England and Wales bear a 
fair share of the burden of Imperial taxation and Imperial services, 
it is necessary to consider their population, external trade, national 
wealth, and national income in relation to Scotland and Ireland, 
and to the United Kingdom as a whole. So far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned the comparative figures are furnished in 
the following table : 









England and 
as Uattet Kiogiom | Boglndand | Wale 
=e 








Population (Census of 1911) 45,216,665 36,075,269 
Gross assessments to income tax 

(1909-10) j . | £1,011,100,345 £877,888,486 86.8 
Net capital of estates liable to 

estate duty(1910-11) . é £272,724,000 £229,701,000 84.2 
Estimated national wealth . . |}£15,869,000,000 |£13,716,779,000 86.4 
Estimated national income . | £1,998,000,000 | £1,740,000,000 87.1 
Foreign trade (1910) . - . | £1,212,402,000 | £1,107,709,000 91.4 
Tonnage of premine-g shipping 

entered and clear 123,378, 000 90,035,000 73 








The average of the above percentages works out at 84.1 per 
cent. In a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on 
the 19th of December 1911 the writer furnished data which showed 
that Scotland’s taxable capacity might be estimated at 9.8 per 
cent. of the United Kingdom ; and in this Review for October 1911, 
using practically identical data, the writer estimated that the tax- 
able capacity of Ireland was 6.1 per cent. of the United Kingdom. 
Now for the two years ended the 31st of March 1911 the average 
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contribution of England and Wales to Imperial revenue wag 
138,118,7501., or 83.6 per cent. of the total ; that of Scotland was 
17,023,5001., or 10.3 per cent. of the aggregate, and Ireland 
10,010,000/., or 6.1 per cent. It will be observed that the 
contribution of England and Wales was .5 per cent. less than 
the ratio of their taxable capacity; while that of Scotland 
was .5 per cent. higher than the ratio of her taxable capacity. : 
Ireland’s contribution was exactly in proportion to the amount 
of her taxable capacity. These figures show the remarkable 
approximation that exists between the amount of revenue raised 
in each Kingdom and their taxable capacities, and it may be safely 
affirmed that there is no form of Federal finance in the world 
which can show a more equitable incidence of taxation, so far as 
the individual States are concerned, than does the fiscal system 
of the United Kingdom. 

But when we turn to expenditure we find a very different 
state of affairs. Expenditure must always be considered in strict 
relation to income, and in the following table a statement is sub- 
mitted which shows the actual local expenditure in each division 
of the United Kingdom and the amount of expenditure which 
should have been incurred in relation to taxable capacity and 
contribution to Imperial revenue : 


Expenditure (actual) £ 

for year to March 31, 

1911 - . . | 52,617,000 | 73.19} 7,927,000 | 11.03 | 11,834,500} 15.78 
Expenditure which 

should have been 

incurred on basis of 

taxable capacity . | 60,458,228 | 84.1] 7,045,073) 9.8 4,385,198 

te 


The expenditure in England was therefore 7,841,228]. less 
than she was entitled to receive on the basis of her taxable capa- 
city. The expenditure of Scotland was 881,927]. in excess of the 
amount to which she was entitled on the basis of her taxable 
capacity ; but this was set off by the fact that her contribution 
to revenue was also slightly in excess of her taxable capacity. The 
expenditure in Ireland was 6,949,3021. more than the amount to 
which she was entitled on the basis of her taxable capacity and her 
contribution to the national revenue, and this is the real amount 
which Ireland is costing Great Britain annually. Even if Ireland’s 
taxable capacity be estimated at only 5 per cent. of the United 
Kingdom, she is costing Great Britain at least 4,663,0001. per 
annum. This amount is arrived at by adding to the Irish deficit 
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the amount which she should have contributed to Imperial 
services, and which had to be provided by her partners. 

The general tendency of Imperial finance within the past 
decade has been to place the burden of expenditure for Imperial 
services more and more upon the shvulders of the English and 
Welsh taxpayers. In 1900 England contributed 87.05 per cent. 
of the total Imperial expenditure; she now contributes 90.33 
per cent. Scotland in 1900 contributed 10.84 per cent. ; she now 
contributes only 9.67 per cent. ; while Ireland’s meagre contribu- 
tion of 2.11 per cent. in 1900 has been transformed into a defici- 
ency of 1.06 per cent. England and Wales are already contribut- 
ing far more towards the cost of Imperial Services than they should 
be required to provide on the basis of taxable capacity, and any 
scheme of Federal Home Rule on the lines which have already 
been suggested for Scotland and Ireland would inevitably throw 
a still greater burden upon the English and Welsh taxpayers in 
respect of Imperial services, and at the same time raise difficult 
questions which would certainly lead to bitter controversy. 

Clause 19 of the Government of Scotland Bill, which was 
brought in by Sir Henry Dalziel on the 16th of August last, pro- 
vides that in every financial year a contribution shall be made by 
Scotland towards the maintenance of all Imperial establishments 
and the defraying of all Imperial charges. This contribution is in 
the first place to be the average, as near as may be, of the sums 
contributed by Scotland to the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
as a whole during the three financial years that immediately pre- 
cede the coming into operation of the Act. On the basis of the 
past three financial years Scotland’s contribution would work out 
at about 9,351,000/. per annum. But the Bill as drawn makes 
no provision for any immediate great increase of Imperial expendi- 
ture. If it became law, and the Imperial Parliament decided to 
undertake, say, a great shipbuilding programme, it must pre- 
sumably go cap in hand to the Scots Parliament and say ‘ We 
know your quota towards Imperial services has been fixed at 
9,300,0001. per annum, but we want you to increase it to 
10,300,000/.’ By what machinery is it suggested the Imperial 
Parliament could enforce such a claim if the Scots Parliament said 
‘No, we do not approve your scheme of naval expansion ’? 
Federal Home Rule means the weakening of the authority of the 
central Government, and it would certainly involve the reconstruc- 
tion of the whole fabric of national finance. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the protagonists of 
Federal Home Rule have realised the far-reaching effect which the 
adoption of their proposals would have upon the national and 
local finances. Our present system may be open to objection ; 
but, as stated above, it works out in practice with a marvellously 
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accurate and therefore fair incidence. The extravagance of the 
past decade is not the fault of the system; Parliament alone is 
responsible for that. The belief appears to be entertained that 
Federal Home Rule would prove a panacea for most of our difficul- 
ties of Government. Certain of the existing disadvantages might 
be overcome ; but on the other hand we have only to look to the 
frequent and bitter disputes that have arisen between the Central 
Governments and the Federal States of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary as well as our Overseas Dominions to perceive that 
Federal Home Rule would create new difficulties of a most acute 
and disturbing character. The expenditure in the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom under the existing system is dispropor- 
tionate to their contributions to Imperial Revenue, but that 
is not the fault of the system, and England is the sufferer: 
moreover, the existing inequalities can, if necessary, be remedied 
by further legislation without destroying the whole fabric. The 
most fair-minded Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen may 
rest under the conviction that it would be almost impossible to 
devise a fiscal system which would work more equitably, so far 
as the division of the burden of taxation between the three King- 
doms is concerned, than that at present in operation. They may 
feel equally certain that under the existing arrangements Ireland is 
being treated with a generosity which is unparalleled in the history 
of Federal finance throughout the world; and if, in the interest 
of the United Kingdom as a whole, the British people should now 
withhold from the majority of Irish people the measure of Home 
Rule which Mr. Churchill has outlined, they will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in so doing they are making certain that 
the wonderful economic improvement of Ireland within the past 
ten years shall continue without running the risk of the disturb- 
ance—if not disaster—which Home Rule would entail. 


EpGar CRAMMOND. 





THE NAVAL CASE FOR RATIFYING THE 
DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Ir the bearing of certain Conventions agreed to at The Hague 
Conference and of the Declaration of London on the food-supply 
and trade of this country is to be viewed in proper perspective, the 
true nature of war at sea should be kept well in the foreground. In 
all wars, whether by land or sea, the armed forces are the chief, 
and most often the sole, factors in determining the ultimate result. 
At sea massed fleets meet in great battles which may decide the 
war, and isolated cruisers fight actions which may give temporary 
local control. The capture of belligerent merchant ships is secon- 
dary to, and cannot reverse, the decision by battle. By such 
captures each side seeks not only to press on his enemy by 
strangling his sea trade, but further to reduce his fighting power, 
since merchant ships can be used as instruments of war. Ulti- 
mately the results balance largely in favour of the victor in the 
decisive battle. 

The capture of neutral merchant ships is an act of still less 
importance, since only such ships can be detained as attempt 
either to carry contraband to the enemy or to break blockade. Now 
neither the suppression of contraband trade nor blockade are 
feasible until one side has established some superiority over his 
opponent either by battle or otherwise ; they are usually the means 
by which the victor brings pressure to bear on his adversary with 
a view to concluding the war, and for this their importance is 
very great. They cannot be used with any hope of success by a 
weak navy against a strong one properly directed and controlled. 

The maintenance of sea trade by a belligerent depends upon 
his ability to reduce the risk of capture by the action of his navy 
in destroying the attacking force, and upon his success in spreading 
the losses which are due to capture over the general community by 
means of insurance and increased prices. Provided the losses are 
kept within bounds by the action of the navy, insurance becomes 
more effective as the mercantile marine and trade increase in size 
and value, since the losses will be spread over a larger area. Hence 
@ numerous unarmed merchant fleet is not necessarily as vulnerable 
as it seems. The amount of trade which continues during war 
depends upon the result of the struggle between the armed forces, 
that is, on their relative strength and the use made of each. 
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The Prize Court Convention (No. XII. of The Hague Confer. 
ence 1909) and the Declaration of London regulate the relations 
between belligerents and neutrals in the presence of naval war, 
and do not deal in any way with those between the belligerents 
themselves. Thus they treat only of a secondary feature of naval 
war, and we must be careful not to attach undue importance to 
them. 

The Prize Court Convention grew out of the action taken by 
certain Russian cruisers during the Russo-Japanese war. British 
shipowners complained to the Foreign Office of the uncertainty in 
the law of contraband, and of some Russian Prize Court decisions 
from which no appeal was possible. To provide a remedy for this 
unsatisfactory state of things the British delegates to the second 
Hague Conference were entrusted with proposals to establish an 
International Prize Court, and thus when the German representa- 
tive proposed such a Court he was supported by the representative 
of Great Britain. After much discussion the Convention was 
agreed to on the 18th of October 1907. 

We have to note that Art. 7 of that Convention laid down that : 


If the question of law to be decided is covered by a treaty in force 
between the belligerent captor and a Power which is itself, or whose national 
is, a party to the proceedings, the Court is governed by the provisions of the 
said treaty. In the absence of such provisions, the Court shall apply the 
rules of International Law. If no generally recognised rule exists, the 
Court shall give judgment in accordance with the general principles of 
justice and equity. 


The absence of any generally accepted rules of International 
Law made it impossible to allow the proposed International Prize 
Court to give judgment in accordance with the principles of justice 
and equity. The British Government, therefore, proposed a naval 
conference to determine the generally recognised principles of 
International Law and to formulate rules to be observed by the 
Court. This Conference met in London on the 4th of December 
1908. 

The questions laid before it included matters relating to : 

(a) Contraband. 

(b) Blockade. 

(c) Continuous voyage. 

(d) Destruction of neutral vessels. 

(e) Un-neutral service. 

(f) Conversion of merchant ships into warships. 

(g) Transfer of merchant ships from belligerent to neutral flags. 

(h) Character of enemy property. 

The results of the Naval Conference were embodied in a 
protocol, which, by the signatory Powers, was declared to contain 
rules corresponding in substance with the generally recognised 
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principles of International Law. The protocol is commonly known 
as the Declaration of London, and was accompanied by a commen- 
tary or general report, which, although often spoken of as M. 
Renault’s, is the report of the Conference itself, and is essential 
to its right understanding. Sir E. Grey announced at the Colonial 
Conference 1911 that the Declaration of London would not be rati- 
fied by this country, unless the other Powers accepted this general 
report as an authoritative interpretation of that instrument. 

We have now to examine the military effect of the Declaration 
of London, as interpreted by the general report, on a future mari- 
time war. And further, the conditions existing before the meeting 
of the Naval Conference must be compared with those which will 
arise (1) if the Declaration of London is ratified, (2) if it is not. 


BLOCKADE 


Previously to the Naval Conference of London nations held two 
different views as to blockade. The one doctrine maintained that 
the blockading force should hold firmly a line drawn round the 
place blockaded, the other that it should control the surrounding 
area. The first contended that there could be no breach of block- 
ade unless the ship had been already visited and notified of its 
existence, and that no ship could be seized until she actually 
attempted to cross the before-mentioned line. These conditions 
were seen to be so unsuited to modern war that their adoption 
would make blockade difficult, if not impossible. The second was 
preferred by the Conference, but the right of capture for breach of 
blockade was limited to the area of blockading operations (Art. 17), 
or to any place to which there has been continuous pursuit from 
any part of that area (Art. 20). Under the rules as drawn in 
Chapter I. of the Declaration it is believed that an effective block- 
ade can be maintained. It is true that the right of capture for 
breach of blockade outside the area of operations, except in the 
case of continuous pursuit, has been abandoned, but that area can 
be made so wide and the difficulty of capture on the wide and track- 
less sea is so great that little practical value attaches to that right. 
The contention that the vessel can only be captured by one of the 
blockading squadron does not seem to be tenable. Art. 20 says 
that she is liable to capture so long as she is pursued by a ship of 
the blockading force, but does not mention that no other ship is to 
join in the pursuit. 

It will be seen that before the meeting of the Naval Conference 
the difficulties of blockade were liable to be increased in some cases 
by the friction likely to arise with those Powers which held to the 
‘line’ theory. If the Declaration is ratified and accepted by the 
Powers, that cause of friction will be removed, but even if it is 
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not, those Powers who yielded, possibly in the expectation of 
getting an International Court of Appeal, will no longer be in a 
position to remonstrate with the same force. As a military opera- 
tion blockade certainly seems to have been placed on a firmer 
footing by the Declaration of London. 


CONTRABAND 


The chapter on contraband of war tends to reduce some 
uncertainties in the relations between belligerents and neutrals, 
e.g. the lists of articles included under the head of absolute’ and 
conditional ? contraband (Arts. 22 and 24), as also the so-called 
free * list (Art. 28) certainly do so. Formerly these lists were left 
to be declared by the belligerents on the outbreak of war, now they 
will be known beforehand, except so far as the belligerents may 
add to, or reduce, them within certain defined limits. The import- 
ance of these lists lies in the fact that they govern largely the 
amount of interference permissible with neutral ships, and with 
neutral goods captured under the enemy’s flag. It is also to be 
noted that, as soon as the Declaration of London is ratified and 
accepted, those Powers who are now in favour of treating food- 
stuffs as absolute contraband, will be unable to do so without a 
breach of the agreement. 

But the contraband character depends on the destination as 
as well as on the kind of goods. The Conference agreed to certain 
definite rules by which this further test shall be determined ; these 
were embodied in the Declaration and commented on in the 
general report. Much controversy has since arisen as to the 
precise meaning of certain words and phrases used in the Article 
(more especially Art. 34), in which these rules are set forth. The 
words complained of are ‘enemy,’ ‘base,’ and ‘ fortified place.’ 
In each case H.M. Government have defined the meaning, and 
have stated that they will neither ratify the Declaration, nor issue 
the order in council making the Naval Prize Bill operative, until 
and unless the signatory Powers accept the manating attributed 
to those words by H.M. Government.* 


1 Articles used exclusively for war. (Art. 23.) 

2 Articles susceptible of use in war as well as for the purpose of peace. 
(Art. 25.) 

3 Articles not susceptible of use in war. (Art. 27.) 

4 At the Colonial Conference Sir E. Grey stated that the Government view 
was that the word ‘enemy’ meant ‘enemy government’ and not ‘enemy 
people.’ 

Earl Beauchamp stated in the House of Lords on the 12th of December 1911 
that according to the view of the Government, the phrase ‘ base of supply ’ used 
in Art. 34 means a place which serves as a base of supply for the armed forces 
when the business of supplying those forces with what they require is organised 
and located there, and the stores required are collected and supplied to the 
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What is the military meaning of the chapter on contraband? 
Under Art. 30 absolute contraband is liable to capture if it is 
shown to be destined to territory belonging to or occupied by the 
enemy, or to the armed forces of the enemy. It is immaterial 
whether the carriage of goods is direct or entails transhipment or 
a subsequent transport by land. In other words, the doctrine of 
continuous voyage applies. This means that belligerent and 
neutral merchant ships when carrying absolute contraband are 
equally liable to capture whether bound for a belligerent or neutral 
port if the goods are finally destined for the enemy. The belli- 
gerent runs the greater risk, since he will forfeit his ship if cap- 
tured, whereas the neutral will not always do so (Art. 40), although 
he may sometimes be condemned to pay costs (Art. 41). The 
application of the doctrine of continuous voyage to absolute contra- 
band gives a new military advantage to the belligerent. The 
extent of that advantage depends on the kind of war. 

Under Art. 33, conditional contraband is liable to capture if it 
is shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
Government Department of the enemy State, unless in this latter 
case the circumstances show that the goods cannot in fact be used 
for the purposes of the war in progress. Under Art. 34: 


The destination referred to in Art. 33 is presumed to exist if the goods 
are consigned to enemy authorities, or to a contractor (commergant) estab- 
lished in the enemy country, who, as a matter of common knowledge, supplies 
articles of this kind to the enemy (Government). A similar presumption 
arises if the goods are consigned to a fortified place belonging to the enemy, 
or other place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy. . . . 

In cases where the above presumptions do not arise, the destination is 
presumed to be innocent. 

The presumption set up by this article may be rebutted. 


We have to note that the definitions of ‘fortified place’ and 
‘base of supply’ given by the Government eliminate belligerent 
mercantile ports. The effect of this last article is to transfer 
the onus of proof in certain cases to the neutral instead of leaving 
it to the captor as is usually the case. 

Under Art. 35: 


Conditional contraband is not liable to capture, except when found on board 
a vessel bound for territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or for 


forces from that place. A place cannot be regarded as serving as a base of 
supply for the armed forces merely because it is connected by rail or other means 
of communication with those forces, and a soyrce from which supplies might 
be obtained in case of need. Further, he stated that the phrase ‘ fortified 
place’ in the same article was interpreted to mean a place surrounded. by 
military works capable of withstanding a siege, and in which the military and 
civilian population are so intermingled that goods intended .for the one could 
not be distinguished from goods intended for the other. 
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the armed forces of the enemy, and when it is not to be discharged in an 
intervening neutral port. 


The doctrine of continuous voyage does not apply to conditional 
contraband, which cannot, therefore, be captured when it is to be 
discharged at a neutral port, except under the unusual conditions 
referred to in Art. 36. Whether this is an advantage or a disad- 
vantage to a belligerent it is unavoidable, since articles, e.g, 
foodstuffs, susceptible of use for the purposes of peace as well as in 
war (Art. 24), cannot in practice be earmarked for the belligerent, 
The three articles mentioned tend to free neutral trade in condi- 
tional contraband with belligerent mercantile ports under Arts. 33 
and 34, and with neutral ports under Art. 35. Such trade cannot 
be touched under the strict letter of the agreement, but adherence 
to this cannot be relied upon, even although appeal is open to an 
International Prize Court. Neutrals will seek to evade the law, 
and belligerents to strainit. Both will be held in check by the fear 
of damages, but the latter will be further restrained by the risk of 
the forcible interference of the former, who under the agreement do 
not abrogate their right to protest against, or even to resist, im- 
proper belligerent action. 

After the stronger belligerent has established his superiority at 
sea, neutral trade with the mercantile ports of the weaker belli- 
gerent can be stopped by declaring a blockade, which will end all 
questions of contraband as far as the ports blockaded are concerned. 
Neutral trade will continue with the mercantile ports of the 
stronger belligerent subject to such interference as can be offered 
by the weaker, hampered as he will be by the fear of damages, of 
neutral interference and of the stronger hostile Navy. Neutral 
trade will continue with neutral ports, subject to such interference 
as may be offered by either belligerent hampered as above. 

Take a concrete example. If Great Britain is at war, neutral 
trade with her own mercantile ports and with neutral ports cannot 
be materially interrupted so long as her own navy remains pre- 
dominant and is properly used. 

Finally we have to note that the importance of contraband, 
whether absolute or conditional, depends upon the kind of war; 
that the action taken by belligerents and neutrals will vary with 
the conditions at the moment ; and that whatever that action may 
be the deciding factors are the belligerent navies and the uses 
made of them. So far as relates to the doctrine of contraband 
as embodied in Chapter IT. of the Declaration, it is believed that 
all necessary and legitimate belligerent rights have been main- 
tained, while the greater, although imperfect, certainty aimed at 
tends to the advantage both of belligerents and neutrals. 
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CONVERSION OF MERCHANT SHIPs INTO SHrps oF WAR 


At the second Peace Conference was signed, on the 18th of 
October 1907, a Convention—No. VII.—defining the conditions 
under which merchant ships may be converted into ships of war 
and incorporated in the fighting fleet. As is generally admitted, 
the rules therein laid down will prevent the revival of privateering 
under the guise of so-called volunteer fleets. But the same results 
will be legalised under another form. The armed merchant ship 
will still prey on the unarmed trader, but as a man-of-war and not 
asa privateer. Thus the evils which attended on the action of the 
latter may perhaps not recur. One important point was left un- 
decided. The preamble to the Convention recites that, the con- 
tracting Powers having been unable to agree on the question 
whether the conversion of a merchant ship into a war ship may take 
place on the high seas, it is understood that the question of the 
place where such conversion is effected remains outside the scope 
of the agreement. At the Naval Conference in London, the sub- 
ject was again examined, and the same difference of opinion was 
found to exist. The question was left unsolved, and was not 
mentioned in the Declaration of London. Weare faced with the 
fact that in the event of war the belligerent navies will be re- 
inforced, as has been usual in the past, by merchant ships converted 
into ships of war, and that probably some of them will be so 
converted on the high seas, which in a somewhat analogous way 
has been done in former wars by converting prizes. The difficulty 
of doing this without attracting previous attention, and of main- 
taining such ships, must not be overlooked. Most conversions will 
no doubt take place in the territorial waters of the belligerent, but 
as things are, nothing except force, or the fear of force, can 
prevent any Power adding to its fighting strength by conversion on 
the high seas, if that Power so chooses. A belligerent Power 
cannot do more than use its utmost force in the war, which it will 
doin any case. A neutral Power can remonstrate diplomatically, 
and may, under certain circumstances, exercise a deterring influ- 
ence, especially if prepared to back remonstrance by armed force, 
but neutral intervention can be avoided if the belligerent gives 
orders not to molest neutrals to such of his cruisers as are con- 
verted on the high seas. The proposal to treat the officers and 
men of such ships as pirates is not to be thought of, seeing that the 
former will hold commissions from their Sovereign, and the 
latter will be part of the regular navy. A belligerent owner, 
whose vessel is seized by a ship converted on the high seas, 
cannot expect redress from any International Prize Court, 
since usually it will have no jurisdiction in such a case. His 
only safeguard resides in the provision and proper use by his 
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Government of sufficient armed ships to hunt down and destroy 
those of the enemy. In a similar case, a neutral owner cannot 
look for redress from the Prize Court of a belligerent who sanctions 
conversion on the high seas, but an International Prize Court, if 
established, might, or might not, give him some relief. 

Tt will be seen that the absence from the Declaration of London 
of any provision prohibiting the conversion on the high seas of 
merchant ships into ships of war has altered nothing. It is true 
that the International Prize Court might eventually give a decision 
effecting the status of such ships. That decision might decrease 
their number, but is not likely to increase them, since, under exist- 
ing conditions, a belligerent who determines to use them will 
naturally fit out as many as he can arrange for. To meet this form 
of attack it is still imperatively necessary for the Admiralty to 
arrange for the conversion of merchant ships into ships of war, and 
for their incorporation in the fighting fleet, also to make such dis- 
positions of these ships and of the regular cruisers as will insure 
the hostile cruisers being brought to action. Convention No. VII. 
was ratified by the British Government on the 29th of November 
1909. To refuse to ratify the Declaration of London, because the 
question of conversion on the high seas: is omitted from it, would 
be to sacrifice a valuable set of rules, and to prolong the present 


unsatisfactory state of things without any counterbalancing 
advantage. 


DESTRUCTION OF NEUTRAL PRIZES 


It may be well to premise that the destruction of enemy prizes 
is freely admitted to be permissible. Much of the opposition to 
Chapter IV., which deals with the destruction of neutral prizes, 
seems to have arisen from the British proposal submitted at The 
Hague in 1907 that ‘the destruction of a neutral prize by the 
captor is prohibited. The captor ought to release every neutral 
ship which he cannot bring before a Prize Court.’ This is beyond 
our own past practice and the rulings of our own Prize Court, 
which permit destruction under certain very exceptional circum- 
stances but, to check the practice, award full compensation to the 
parties interested, whether innocent or guilty. 

On the other hand, all foreign nations admitted that as a general 
rule neutral prizes ought to be brought into port to go before a 
Prize Court, and a majority held that they might be sunk under 
certain circumstances, but that compensation was only to be given 
to the parties interested when found by a belligerent Prize Court 
to be innocent. The difference between Great Britain and the 
majority of other nations was that the former checked firmly the 
sinking of neutral prizes, whereas the latter did not doso. In the 
Russo-Japanese war the check was limited to neutral diplomatic 
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remonstrance, which in that case was futile, and will usually be 
so unless the belligerent fears that remonstrance may be followed 
by reprisals of some kind. 

Turning to the actual agreement, we find that Arts. 48 and 49 
affirm the general principle that a neutral ship may not be de- 
stroyed unless she is liable to condemnation, that is to say, has been 
guilty of breach of blockade, unneutral service, or carrying a cargo 
of which more than half is contraband. This condition limits the 
number of ships liable to be destroyed. The belligerent captor is 
further restricted by the proviso that he may not destroy a ship 
unless taking her into port will ‘involve danger (at the moment) 
to the safety of his own ship or to the success of the operations in 
which she is engaged.’ Other articles provide that compensation 
must be paid in certain cases, ¢.g. if the captor fails to prove in 
the first place that he acted in the face of exceptional necessity, or 
if the capture is subsequently held to be invalid. This liability to 
pay compensation, if the captor fails in the first place to prove ex- 
ceptional necessity, provides the check on the belligerent captor 
hitherto refused by Continental Prize Courts, but given by our 
own. The general effect of Chapter IV. of the Declaration is to 
limit foreign practice in sinking neutral ships: It is true that the 
limit depends upon the meaning attached to the above words of 
Art. 49—‘ danger to the safety of his own ship or to the success of 
the operations in which she is engaged at the time,’ which are 
vague and indefinite. A belligerent may give to the words an in- 
terpretation unduly elastic, but judgment will rest first with the 
belligerent, and then with the International, Prize Court, if estab- 
lished. The fear of heavy damages will exercise a restraining in- 
fluence, and besides there is nothing in the Declaration which 
invalidates, or destroys, the existing right of neutrals to protest 
against improper action on the part of a belligerent and to use 
diplomatic pressure, or even force, for its prevention. On the 
whole, Chapter IV. embodies generally British practice in the past 
and sacrifices no belligerent right, while neutral traders have a 
better chance of compensation. 

The other important points which have provoked criticism, are 
the constitution of the International Prize Court and its compe- 
tence to administer the law. These are not military but legal 
questions, and therefore are not within the competence of a naval 
officer to criticise, but it may be pointed out that they relate to 
the Prize Court Convention rather than to the Declaration of 
London. Finally is to be remembered the prominent part taken 
by this country in the preparation of these important conventions. 
Great Britain was one of the two Powers who initiated the Inter- 
national Prize Court ; she has signed and ratified the Prize Court 
Convention; she convened, and presided over the Naval Con- 
ference ; she took @ prominent part in preparing the Declaration 
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of London, which she signed. It is further to be remembered that, 
in coming to an agreement on the many difficult and delicate 
questions dealt with by the Naval Conference, much give and take 
was necessary. The members must have had in mind the fact 
that an International Prize Court had been already agreed to. 
Having reached agreement on the Declaration of London, will it 
not be almost a breach of faith to hold back now on the Prize Court 
Convention? For itis to be noted that there can be no going back 
on the Declaration of London, which, whether ratified or not, will 
remain the most authoritative statement of International Law. As 
such it is a great boon to belligerents and neutrals alike. More 
especially is it so to the naval officers who will have to control and 
use the ships and fleets of this country. 


REGINALD CUSTANCE, 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE 
CATHOLIC LAITY 


CaRDINAL NewMaN died in 1890. For twenty-two years the 
world has been waiting for his biography, and now it is given 
us in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s two fascinating volumes. The delay 
was attributed, some time ago, in a journal of name, to ‘the 
dislike of the Roman authorities that the real history of the 
illustrious but unhappy convert should be known.’ As a matter 
of fact, ‘the Roman authorities,’ whoever they may be, had 
nothing to do with the delay. The real and only cause of it was 
the infirmity of purpose shown by the pious ecclesiastic whom 
Cardinal Newman had appointed to be his literary executor. 
The late Father William Neville, of the Birmingham Oratory, 
acted, for some years, as a kind of private secretary to the 
great man who was the Superior of that Congregation : a private 
secretary and something more: an utterly devoted and self- 
sacrificing factotum. When death removed Cardinal Newman 
his occupation was gone, and thenceforth his chief work in life 
was to collect, arrange, and transcribe—he wrote an admirably 
clear hand—the correspondence and other memorials of his 
deceased master and friend. But he never could make up his 
mind what to do with them. At last, the inevitable hour came 
to him, in his turn : and then the documents which he regarded 
as almost too precious to see the light passed into the hands 
of wiser persons, who determined to entrust them to Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward. A better choice could not have been made. Of Mr. 
Ward’s literary skill the world has had abundant evidence. 
But for the work of biography, literary skill is not enough. 
Sympathy, warm but discriminating, is also necessary; and 
of this gift Mr. Ward has made full proof in the two volumes 
before me. His personal acquaintance with Newman began 
in 1885—five years before the Cardinal’s death. During that 
interval he had the privilege of interviews, from time to time, 
with the illustrious octogenarian, to whom he was dear not only 
for his own sake, but also for the sake of his father, W. G. Ward 
—the ‘ideal Ward’ of the Tractarian days. He gained much 
information to aid him in his task from some of the Oratorian 
445 
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Fathers. He gathered, from various quarters, documents to 
supplement those which Father Neville had amassed. The results 
of his six years’ labours are these two volumes wherein he presents 
to us what my somewhat longer acquaintance with the Cardinal 
leads me to regard as an admirable study of a great soul, in all its 
strength and in all its weakness : a study in which, to quote the 
familiar words of Horace, ‘the life of the venerable man js 
exhibited to us as in a votive picture.’ 

We will now proceed to glance at these two volumes. They 
extend to 1286 pages, and a brief account of them may be welcome 
to some who in ‘these most brisk and giddy paced times’ may 
not be able to read them in extenso. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has 
divided his work into thirty-five chapters, the first being of the 
nature of a general introduction explanatory of his method, 
while each of the others deals with some important period or 
episode in Newman’s life. Of the Newman specially interesting 
to Anglicans, the leader of the Oxford Movement, Mr. Ward does 
not tell us much, There was no reason why he should. The 
Apologia and Miss Mozley’s admirable volumes hardly want to be 
supplemented ; and, indeed, the Cardinal himself seems to have 
expressed a wish that they should not be. I must not, however, 
omit to note that Mr. Ward discusses and disposes of the allega- 
tion that Newman was of Jewish descent. Dr. Barry, in his 
interesting monograph, apparently accepted it, chiefly because 
of the conformation of Newman’s nose—I do not remember that 
any other evidence was forthcoming. Mr. Ward maintains that 
the nose was Roman rather than Hebrew, and although I have 
no pretension to be an authority on noses, I agree with him. 
But while Mr. Ward does not dwell in detail on the Oxford 
Movement, he traces, in vigorous and lucid outline, the rise and 
progress of Newman’s influence at Oxford, and the gradual 
growth of his estrangement from the school of thought which he 
himself had founded. He quotes W. G. Ward’s Credo in 
Newmannum, which expressed the feelings of not a few, 
and the dictum of Dean Lake: ‘ The influence of this singular 
combination of genius and devotion has had no parallel before 
or since.’ Newman was looked up to with absolute confidence 
as a leader, but as time went on he felt less and less secure : his 
mind was clouded with gathering doubt. We all know from the 
Apologia how powerfully an article by Dr. Wiseman affected him. 
He spoke of it as ‘the ‘first real hit from Rome which has 
happened to me.’ ‘ He never recovered from the blow which had 
thus been dealt him,’ Mr. Ward truly observes. It made an 
end of the Via Media, in which he had fondly hoped that the 
path of safety might be found. Gradually, and almost in spite 
of himself, his feet were turned elsewhere: he was led by 
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way that he knew not. He did not ask to see the distant scene : 
one step was enough for him. He followed the kindly light which 
led him on, amid the encircling gloom: and the distant scene, 
when he reached it, proved to be—the Church of Rome. 

And now Newman, ‘ after toil and storm,’ might have thought 
that he had reached ‘a purer air,’ that he had arrived at ‘ the 
blessed vision of peace’ described by him in the concluding 
words of the Development—‘ one of those passages,’ Mr. Hutton 
judged, ‘ by which he will be remembered as long as the English 
language endures.” But such anticipations were not to be ful- 
filled. It was not, he over and over again bore witness, that 
he ever regretted leaving the Church of England. ‘No: never 
for a single moment,’ he wrote in 1864: ‘I have been in the 
fullest peace and enjoyment ever since I became a Catholic.”’ But, 
as he tells us in the Apologia, in this second division of his life 
he had more to try and distress him than in his Anglican days. 
His early time as a convert in England, before he went to Italy, 
and his time there, were full of new-born fervour and of an excite- 
ment? which could not last. In January 1848 he returned to 
England, and in pursuance of Pius the Ninth’s Apostolic Letter 
established the Oratory at Mary Vale, near Birmingham. Then 
followed twenty years of unremitting labour and of great trials— 
‘without were fightings, within were fears.’ He was ever burning 
to be of use to the Church, but one avenue after another seemed 
blocked. The Oratory was ‘ suspect’ to some of the hereditary 
Catholics. A band of enthusiastic converts who had joined it, 
headed by Father Faber, differed considerably from Newman in 
temperament: nay, he thought them ‘rash and imprudent in 
their enthusiasm.’ Shortly, most of these migrated to London, 
and secured a building in King William Street,* whence, after 
some years, they removed to South Kensington, then called 
Brompton. It was in the church in King William Street that 
Newman delivered his Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, of 
which Mr. Hutton, who heard them—and who largely disagreed 
with their argument and their conclusions—observed, ‘It was 
the first book of his read among Protestants in which the 
measure of his literary power could be adequately taken.’ At 
this time Mr. Capes, an Oxford convert, founded the Rambler, 
which was in the event to become a stumbling stone and rock 
of offence to Newman. He greatly sympathised with its aim— 


? Ward, vol. i. p. 654. 

; 4 I use the word ‘excitement’ advisedly. His letters of all that time are 
ull of it. 

* Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells us, in an amusing note, ‘The building wae afterwards 
Toole’s Theatre, and W. G. Ward remarked, after going to a very good play 
there, ‘‘ Two things came into my mind. The first was, last time I came here 
I heard Faber preach ; the second was, how much more I am enjoying myself 
now than I did when I was last here.””’ Vol. i. p. 217. 
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the development of Catholic thought. He deprecated the licence 
of the criticism and the boldness of the speculations in which it 
indulged. Then in 1850 came the so-called Papal Aggression, 
followed by a storm of popular indignation, to which Lor 
Campbell contributed by declaring at a Mansion House Dinner— 
the time when such a declaration at that festivity was possible 
now seems very far off— 


Under our feet we’ll stamp thy Cardinal’s hat 
In spite of Pope and dignities of Church. 


But Cardinal Wiseman’s hat did not suffer that indignity, and 
the Cardinal himself, by a singularly powerful and impressive 
Appeal to the English People, wrought a great change in public 
feeling. Then came Newman’s turn. He delivered in Birming- 
ham those Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics, as they 
are now called, which he considered the best-written of all his 
works. They were addressed ad populum, but they did not 
attain much popularity. ‘In spite of their energy, grace, and 
wit,’ writes Dr. Barry, ‘not a single newspaper quoted or 
alluded to them: yet they will be the sole record possessing 
literary worth of an episode which rivalled the outburst on 
occasion of Tract XC.’* Next followed the Achilli trial, which, 
although its issue was: unfavourable to Newman, curiously 
enough did him good (to use a phrase habitual with him) in 
the eyes of his countrymen generally, or, at the least, of the 
better educated and more cultivated of them. An ex-Dominican 
monk, of the most depraved character, when his sacerdotal 
occupation was gone, had betaken himself to the trade of anti- 
Catholic traducer. Newman, in one of his Lectures just spoken 
of, had described, in language of fierce indignation, the real man, 
who then, yielding to the pressure of his Protestant admirers, 
had laid against the lecturer a criminal information for libel. 
Lord Campbell, who presided at the trial, manifested through- 
out it, and especially in summing up the evidence, a strong 
animus against Newman.’ The verdict went against him. He 
was condemned to pay a fine of 100/., and was involved in legal 
expenses of some 12,000]. This sum was promptly subscribed 
by Catholics all over the world. It was, as Mr. Ward observes, 
“a practical sympathy far beyond his expectations.’ He was 
immensely touched, and so expressed himself in his letters to 
his helpers. 


* Newman, p. 98. 

* The Times did not hesitate to speak of the proceedings at this trial as 
‘indecorous in their nature and unsatisfactory in their result.’ ‘We consider,’ 
it added, ‘that a great blow has been given to the administration of justice in 
this country.’ 
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Regarding the trial Newman wrote: ‘I trust we have got a 
good deal by it, i.e. have proved our case to the satisfaction of 
the world.’ No doubt that was so. And thus the Lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics resulted, indirectly, in doing 
the work for which Newman had designed them, of sapping to 
its foundations the anti-Catholic bigotry of the times. It is 
notable that while he was in the midst of the worry and anxiety 
of this Achilli business, he preached at the opening of the first 
Synod of Oscott his famous sermon, ‘The Second Spring.’ 
‘Firm, sensitive, and thrilling, with an emotion which runs 
alongside its harmonies, the composition is a poem, to be judged 
by its correspondence with a scene in history which could 
not be acted over again.’* Macaulay, who is said to have known 
it by heart, deemed it the high-water mark of Newman’s genius. 

Newman was now on the threshold of six memorable years of 
striving and failure. It was determined in Rome to set up a 
Catholic University in Dublin: why, I have never been able to 
make out. No one in Ireland appears to have wanted it : indeed, 
it would seem that there was positive hostility to the scheme on 
the part of most Irishmen, including many members of the 
Episcopate : and where hostility did not exist, there was, as a 
rule, complete indifference. Moreover, to quote Newman’s own 
words: ‘What with emigration, campaigning, ruin of families 
and the pixpowvyia (pusillanimity) induced by centuries of 
oppression, there seemed no class to afford members for a Univer- 
sity.’ “ Nowhere in Ireland are the youths to be found who are to 
fill it.’ Moreover, the Academical ideal of Dr. Cullen, then the 
moving spirit among the Irish Bishops, and a person of great 
influence at Rome, was very different from Newman’s, who found 
himself continually thwarted, contradicted, and set aside. New- 
man’s desire was to form a Catholic laity ‘ gravely and solidly 
educated in Catholic knowledge, and alive to the arguments on its 
behalf, and aware both of its difficulties and of the way of treating 
them.’’ Dr. Cullen would meet the whole modern and scientific 
spirit with mere repression. His conception of a University, as 
an influential layman put it, was ‘a close borough of clergymen 
and a clerical village.’* And here I am led to quote a remark 
of Newman’s, in a letter to Mr. Ornsby—a remark which throws 
a flood of light upon many incidents in his career: ‘On both 
sides of the Channel the deep difficulty is the jealousy and fear 
which are entertained, in high quarters, of the laity. Nothing 
great or living can be done except when men are self-governed 


* Newman, by William Barry, p. 100. 
* Ward, vol. i. p. 315. 
® Ibid. p. 367. 
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and independent : this is quite consistent with a full measure of 
ecclesiastical supremacy.’ ° 
It is not necessary to dwell further upon this Irish University 
fiasco. Newman’s connexion with it camé virtually to an end in 
1857.'° But his sojourn among a strange people was not, indeed, 
altogether unfruitful. It produced his University Lectures—a 
splendid and lasting memorial of those years of exile. I cannot 
dwell upon them here. The reader who has not time to peruse 
them in their entirety will find a lucid account of them in 
Mr. Ward’s thirteenth chapter. Let us follow Newman back 
to his home in the Birmingham Oratory, where new undertak- 
ings awaited him. He had meditated a work on the subject 
which supplies the theme of his Oxford University Sermons— 
the Relation between Faith and Reason—but a proposal which 
Cardinal Wiseman had made to him in August 1857, to edit a 
new English version of the Bible, had, he thought, a prior claim 
upon him. The old Douay translation was widely unacceptable, 
as I can well understand: for my own part I have never been 
able to use it: my teeth are set on edge, if I may so express 
myself, by its harshness. The Synod of Oscott had recom- 
mended a fresh rendering from the Vulgate: and Cardinal 
Wiseman, with the concurrence of the other Bishops, asked 
Newman to undertake the work. He accepted ‘ without hesita- 
tion or reluctance’ a task of which he ‘felt the arduousness to 
be as great as the honour.’ But the affair came to nothing— 
why, has never been clearly explained. Cardinal Wiseman, 
ill, and preoccupied with other grave matters, showed no interest 
in it, nor apparently did any of the Bishops. Newman himself, 
in one of his letters, quotes a statement from the Union Review 
that the project ‘ was defeated by the remonstrances of a single 
bookseller, whose stock-in-trade of Douay Bibles proved to be a 
more valuable consideration than our intelligence.’ It had, 
however, cost Newman money which he could ill spare, and had 
involved him in a great deal of troublesome correspondence. 
This new fiasco was the greater disappointment to him as he 
had hit upon, and, indeed, had begun to carry out, a plan for 
* Ibid. p. 367. Mr. Ward does not give the date of this letter, but appar- 
ently it is 1855 or 1856. I should note here that Newman did full justice 
to Cardinal Cullen’s merits. ‘I ever had the greatest, the truest reverence 
for the good Cardinal Cullen,’ he wrote in 1879. ‘I used to say that his 
countenance had a light upon it, which made me feel as if, during his many 
years at Rome, all the Saints of the Holy City had been looking into it and he 
into theirs.’ Zbid. p. 384. And Cardinal Cullen had a true appreciation of 
Newman. In 1867 Pius the Ninth, worried with detractory hints about New- 
man’s orthodoxy, requested Cardinal Cullen, a profound theologian, to report 
on the matter. The report was entirely favourable to Newman, and was com- 


municated to him by the Pope’s express desire, Ward, vol. ii. p. 192. 
© His formal resignation of his office as Rector took place in 1858. 
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combining with the new translation a work of Apologetics under 
the name of ‘ Prolegomena,’ especially designed to counteract 
the influence of the current Agnosticism."* 

And now Newman, in his abiding anxiety to serve his day 
and generation, turned to other undertakings and started the 
short-lived Atlantis Magazine, his most important contribution 
to which was a masterly article entitled ‘ The Benedictine Cen- 
turies,’ republished in vol. i. of his Historical Sketches. He 
founded the Oratory School—still one of the chief places of 
education for Catholic boys of the upper and upper-middle classes, 
and so an abiding memorial of him. He interested himself in 
the Rambler, and endeavoured, with no great success, to moder- 
ate the rash and ill-considered utterances of Mr. Capes in that 
periodical. He contributed to it himself occasionally, and one of 
his articles had results little foreseen by him. ‘ His thoughts,’ 
Mr. Ward observes, ‘ were dwelling at this time on the short- 
sightedness and unwisdom of ignoring the important functions 
often performed by the faithful laity in the history of the Church.’ 
And so he was led to write his paper ‘ On Consulting the Faithful 
in Matters of Doctrine.’ There was in it an expression, ‘a tem- 
porary cessation of the functions of the Ecclesia Docens,’ which 
gave umbrage to certain divines, among them being Dr. Brown, 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, who (as the phrase is) ‘ delated ’ 
the article to Rome. Newman defended himself to the satisfaction 
of the authorities there, and the matter dropped after a certain 
amount of theological dust had been raised. But the incident did 
him harm at Rome, and greatly discouraged him. He was over- 
whelmed with sadness when he thought how the years had passed 
with so little done, since he became a Catholic, while he was 
longing to devote the great powers and energies which he was 
conscious of possessing—how could he help such consciousness? 
—to the only cause which he deemed worth living for. To quote 
the sacred language which, as he has said, ‘ veils our feelings 
while it gives expression to them, restrains and purifies while it 
sanctions them,” he had ‘ become a stranger unto his brethren, 
even an alien unto his mother’s children.’ His fellow Catholics, 
indeed, were, for the most part, proud of him as a child of the 
Church, but few understood him, and fewer really sympathised 






































" Tt is notable that in 1860 W. G. Ward, as we read in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
pages, wrote to Newman: ‘The whole philosophical fabric which occupies our 
colleges is rotten from the floor to the roof... . It intellectually debauches 
the students’ minds. What new difficulties are open at every step! I suppose 
the Church will have to develop quite a supplemental corpus of theology in 
reference to such questions as those touched in Hssays and Reviews.’ Vol. i. 
p. 473. 

2 Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 408. 
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with him. His mission seemed at an end. His books had almost 
ceased to sell. There was a conspiracy of silence against him.” 
He was, as he expressed it, ‘ put on the shelf.’ He might have 
taken up Milton’s lament : 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker! 


‘When I consider!’ He did consider through five sad years. 
But to him, as to the Puritan poet, the consolatory thought 


came : 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


At last the summons to action came, but not from Catholic 
authority. It came, appropriately enough, from a noted writer 
of fiction, Charles Kingsley, who was in the habit of applying 
the method followed in his novels to topics of history and 
theology. At Christmas 1863 he instructed the readers of 
Macmillan’s Magazine : ‘ Truth, for its own sake, has never been 
@ virtue with the Roman clergy: and Father Newman informs 
us that it need not be, and on the whole ought not to be.’ 
Newman, doubtless, knew of the existence of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, but assuredly was not in the habit of perusing it: 
nay, probably, had never seen it: and that these words came 
before him was due to an ‘ accident ’—what we call ‘accident’ : 
a friend, who had chanced to read them, brought them to his 
notice. He at once wrote to the publishers ‘to draw their 
attention, as gentlemen, to a grave and gratuitous slander.’ 
Kingsley himself replied to this letter, owning that he was the 
author of the article in which they occurred : explaining that he 
was led to think them true from many passages of Newman’s 
writings, and especially from his sermon on ‘ Wisdom and Inno- 
cence,’ and offering to retract publicly his accusation, if Newman 
would show that he had been wronged by it. This amalgam of 
disingenuousness and insolence did not content Newman. He 
insisted—and no one could gainsay him—that the words laid to 
his charge were not in the sermon on ‘ Wisdom and Innocence,’ 
and demanded that Kingsley should either produce such words 
from his other writings, or that the charge should be withdrawn. 


* Mr. G. Elliot Ranken, at that time the editor of the Tablet, told me that the 
mot d’ordre was : ‘ Mention him as little as possible ; but when you do mention 
him, let it be with all respect.’ 
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Kingsley was, of course, unable to produce them, but would not 
own it. He would do no more than express hearty regret at 
having been so seriously mistaken. This was the beginning of 
the famous controversy resulting in the Apologia, published, 
originally, in weekly numbers, which—it is not too much to say— 
took England by storm. English literature is a debtor to Kingsley 
for an unrivalled masterpiece. Newman was Kingsley’s debtor 
for a sort of resurrection. It afforded him the opportunity of 
giving the true key to his whole life. To produce it was a task 
infinitely distasteful to his delicate and sensitive nature. He wrote 
to Keble : ‘ When you see part of my publication, you will wonder 
how I could ever get myself to write it. Well, I could not except 
under some great stimulus. I do not think I could write it if 
I delayed a month. And yet I have for years wished to write 
it as a duty.’ And to Mr. Copeland : ‘ It is an egotistical matter 
from beginning to end. In writing I kept bursting into tears.’ 
The Apologia, writes Father Ryder, ‘ was a great crisis in Father 
Newman’s life. It won him the heart of the country, which he 
has never lost since.’ That is true: but—and for this I think 
Newman cared even more—it specially won for him the heart 
of the Catholic clergy. The conspiracy of silence which had 
been formed against him was broken. Praise unstinted came 
from ecclesiastical authority—especially from his large-hearted 
and much-loved Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne. A tumult of acclaim 
arose from his brethren in the priesthood throughout the land. 
Gratitude and confidence took the place of suspicion in their 
ranks. I cannot find, I may note, that any word of sympathy 
reached him from Manning, who appears to have spoken slight- 
ingly of the matter as ‘this Kingsley affair.’** As for Kingsley 
himself, Newman wrote in 1875: ‘I never from the first have 
felt any anger towards him. He was accidentally the instrument, 
in the good providence of God, by whom I had an opportunity 
given me, which otherwise I should not have had, of vindicating 
my character and conduct in the Apologia. I have always hoped 
that by good luck I might meet him, feeling sure that there 
would be no embarrassment on my part: and I said Mass for 
his soul as soon as I heard of his death.’ 

With the Kingsley controversy, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward says, the 
loss of influence which had so deeply depressed Newman, the 
sense that he was speaking to deaf or inattentive ears, passed for 
ever. And this, as he states in his journal, ‘ put him in spirits’ 
to look out for fresh work. He had from the first thought that 
something should be done to raise the intellectual standard of the 


% Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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English Catholic laity. So long ago as 1851, he had expressed 
this desire in words which are worth quoting : 


I want a laity not arrogant, not rash in speech, not disputatious, but 
men who know their religion, who enter into it, who know what they hold 
and what they do not, who know their creed so well that they can give 
an account of it, who know so much of history that they can defend it: 
I want an intelligent, well-instructed laity. In all times the laity has been 
the measure of the Catholic spirit.” 


In 1864 he was led to look to Oxford as opening possibilities 
for work in this direction. The old religious restrictions—the 
tests by which Catholics had for long been excluded—were 
removed. And might not the anticipation expressed by Cardinal 
Wiseman, of their return thither to compete on equal terms with 
their fellow countrymen, now be realised? He consulted with 
Bishop Ullathorne about the matter. The Bishop offered the 
Birmingham Oratorians the Oxford Mission. For a few months, 
there seemed to be a prospect of the success of this plan. But 
silently a strong opposition was growing up against it. Manning, 
Ward and Vaughan ** may be mentioned as leaders of that opposi- 
tion in England. In Rome it was strenuously fostered by Mgr. 
Talbot, whose influence with Pius the Ninth was very great. 
‘ What is the province of the laity?’ that Prelate wrote to Arch- 
bishop Manning : ‘ To hunt, to shoot, to entertain : these matters 
they understand.’ And to such matters Mgr. Talbot would have 
had them confine themselves. He did not desire for them intel- 
lectual culture, and pronounced ‘ Dr. Newman the most dangerous 
man in England.’*’ It was the battle of the laity that Newman 
was fighting in this Oxford Controversy, and the laity felt it. An 
attack upon him by a Mr. Martin—a newspaper correspondent— 
gave rise to a very remarkable Address signed by upwards of two 
hundred of the most prominent English Catholic gentlemen, 
which contains the emphatic words, ‘ We feel that every blow that 
touches you, inflicts a wound upon the Catholic Church in this 
country.’** Yes: the laity felt that in this Oxford question 
Dr. Newman was fighting their battle: and, in the event, the 
battle was won, although Newman did not live to see it. Manning 
—now Archbishop—did not enjoy this Address. He saw in it 
“a revelation of the absence of Catholic instinct and the presence 


** The Present Position of the Catholics, p. 392. 

** They were taken at Rome to represent English Catholic opinion, without, 
as Newman thought, any just warrant, and so he was led to call them, jestingly, 
‘the three tailors of Tooley Street.’ 

17 Ward, vol. ii. p. 146. 

** Ibid. vol. ii. p. 143. 
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of a spirit dangerous in many.’** The opposition in Rome 
to the Oxford scheme grew stronger. On the 7th of May 1867 
Newman wrote: ‘It seems to me that our going to Oxford 
is quite at an end.’ And so it was. ‘I have no hesitation in 
saying as my complete conviction,’ Bishop Ullathorne wrote to 
him in August 1867, ‘that you have been shamefully misrepre- 
sented at Rome, and that by countrymen of our own.’ *”° 

And now further storms were at hand for Newman. The 
temporal power of the Papacy was tottering to its fall. 
Napoleon the Third, whose bayonets had for some years propped 
it up, was no longer to be relied on. Naturally, in this grave 
crisis, the zealous loyalty of Catholics to the Pope was quickened, 
and to some of them it appeared that a definition of Papal 
Infallibility would be ‘ an appropriate protest against an apostate 
world, as well as a crown of honour for the persecuted Pontiff.’ 
In pursuance apparently of such sentiments a determination was 
arrived at to summon the Vatican Council—a project which, 
indeed, had been spoken of shortly after the appearance of the 
Syllabus of 1864. Newman had ever held, since he was a 
Catholic, the need of an Infallible Chair—indeed, he had come to 
that conviction before he was a Catholic—but he was aghast, 
to use Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s well-weighed words, at ‘ an attempt 
made by some to identify the Catholic Faith with views which 
ignored patent facts of history, including the human defects 
of Popes themselves, visible at times, even in their official pro- 
nouncements.’ No one was more loyal to the Holy See than he. 
As he subsequently wrote in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
‘To believe in a Church is to believe in the Pope.’ But 
he would not make his reason blind, or quail before ‘ an insolent 
and aggressive faction.” To the moderate and well-weighed 
definition of Papal Infallibility eventually adopted by the Vatican 
Council, he took no exception. It expressed what he had always 
held. But to the last he doubted its expediency.”* 

From this business of Papal Infallibility, Newman turned his 
thoughts to the work which he had long meditated on Faith and 
Reason. The decisive influence which led him to write it is 
stated in a letter to Mr. Aubrey de Vere dated August 1870: ‘ As 
to my Essay on Assent, it is a subject which has teased me for 
these twenty or thirty years. I felt I had something to say upon 
it, yet whenever I attempted the sight I saw vanished, plunged 
into a bucket, curled itself up like a hedgehog, or changed colours 
likea chameleon. I havea succession of commencements, perhaps 


** Purcell’s Lite of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. p. 316. 
2° Ward, vol. ii. p. 184. 
71 Not opportuneness. He drew a distinction between the two words. 
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a dozen, each different from the others, and in a different year, 
which came to nothing. At last, four years ago, when I was up at 
Glion over the Lake of Geneva, a thought came into my head ag 
the clue, the ‘‘ Open Sesame ’’ of the whole subject, and I at once 
wrote it down, and I pursued it about the Lake of Lucerne. Then 
when I came home I began in earnest.’** To discuss here the 
Grammar of Assent would be impossible. But I am led to remark , 
that I do not think it could ever have been written if Kant had not 
given to the world the Critical Philosophy. Newman told me he 
had never read a line of Kant, but Kantian ideas were in the air. 
He assuredly would not have been prepared directly to endorse 
Kant’s absolute rejection of the old theistic proofs, although he 
personally was little touched by them,” as was W. G. Ward 
also.* But, as certainly, he was at one with Kant in recognising 
the certitude and sovereignty of the moral law, in turning to the 
categorical imperative of duty for the solution of ‘the burden 
and the mystery of all this unintelligible world.’ He wrote: 
* Conscience, which is natural, and the voice of God, is a moral 
instinct and its own evidence. To recognise our nature is really 
to recognise God. The moral law is ultimately taught us from 
God himself, whose nature it is.’ ** 

Of course, Newman’s main object in writing the Grammar of 
Assent was religious, and at the end of the book he went on to 
apply his conclusions in vindication of Catholicism. This, 
together with other portions of his writings, led some loose 
thinkers to assert : ‘ His chief argument in favour of the Catholic 
religion is that it is the only logical alternative to atheism.’ That 
was the error of the late Sir James Stephen, an excellent criminal 
lawyer, but a coarse and clumsy dialectician, who dabbled 
in religious controversy without so much as apprehending what 
religion really is, and in argument opposed a bludgeon to New- 
man’s rapier. He expressed it crudely,’ on one occasion, in an 
article ** in the St. James’s Gazette, which led me to write to that 


#3 Ward, vol. ii. p. 245. 

** So he writes in the Apologia: ‘ Were it not for this Voice, speaking so 
clearly in my conscience, and my heart, I should have been an atheist, or a 
pantheist or a polytheist, when I looked into the world.’ 

** See a letter of W. G. Ward’s in vol. i. p. 420. In a note at p. 169 of the 
same volume he observes : ‘The greatest scholastics have fully recognised the 
difficulties attaching to the proof of theism.’ 

75 Ward, vol. ii. p. 256. Elsewhere he writes concerning ‘the one positive 
argument for the being of a God from conscience—the imperious voice,’ ‘the 
proof and knowledge is personal ’—words which curiously resemble the doctrine 
of Kant, who, however, would not have used the word ‘ knowledge.’ 

** The article was unsigned, but the secret of the authorship leaked out, as 
such secrets have a way of doing, and was admitted by Sir James Stephen, who, 
indeed, was proud of his performance. 
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journal a letter too long to reproduce here. Dr. Newman did me 
the honour to adopt it, and to reprint it, as an Appendix, in the fifth 
edition of the Grammar of Assent. Writing to me about it he 
expressed himself as follows : 






Feb. 17, 1881. 


My Drar Litty,—I thank you for your zealous consideration for me. 
The writer in the St. James’s Gazette ought to have known better. He 
came here years ago to ferret out my answer to his objections. What he 
said to me I did not consider said to me strictly in confidence, but, as a 
matter of delicacy, I so kept it: he, on the contrary, went away and mis- 
represented (I don’t say intentionally) what I said to him. After hearing 
his arguments, I had said to him, ‘It is no good our disputing; it is like a 
battle between a dog and a fish—we are in different elements,’ meaning 
what I have said at Grammar of Assent, p. 416. He went away and told 
his friends that I had acknowledged that I had been unable to answer 
what he had said. This great misinterpretation of my words he has since 
thrown into the formula, ‘His only defence of Catholicity is that atheism 
is its alternative.’ After this misstatement was brought home to me by 
the persons to whom he had made it, he proposed to come to me to have 
another conversation, and to ascertain whether I thought now ‘what I 
thought ten years ago,’ but I declined his proposal. 

Yours most truly, 
Joun H. Carprnat Newman. 





















Newman was engaged for three years on the Grammar of 
Assent, correcting, re-writing, re-transcribing, with a diligence 
almost incredible to those not personally acquainted with him and 
his way of working. W.G. Ward, a profound metaphysician, 
greatly admired the book, and warmly congratulated the author 
upon it. He spoke of it as ‘ forming the basis of a new and impor- 
tant Catholic philosophy,’ *” while maintaining the consistency of 
its most characteristic positions with views held by the greater 
schoolmen of earlier and more recent times. 

' One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
book is that which deals with Newman’s life at the Oratory. I 
cannot dwell upon it. I can only quote from it a sentence—the 
truth of which I often realised when on a visit there—‘ he loved 
its monotony and echoed the words of the Imitation, “‘ Cella 
continuata dulcescit.’’’ The memorials of his inner life which 
Mr. Ward has placed in this chapter seem almost too sacred for 
transcription. It was the evening of his day, and the thought of 
the appointed end, ever present to him, finds touching expression 
in his meditations. ‘Oh, my God,’ he writes, ‘ enter my heart, 
substantially and personally, and fill it with fervour by filling it 
with Thee. Mane nobiscum Domine, quoniam advesperascit. 
Remain till morning and then go not without giving me a blessing. 


















* Vol. ii. p. 273. 
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Remain with me till death in this dark valley when the darkness 
will end. Remain, Light of my soul, jam advesperascit.’ ** Such 
were the inmost thoughts of John Henry Newman. 

Yet Newman felt that he had still work to do before the night 
should come in which no man can work. He had done sg0 little 
to advance the cause with which he was identified! He writes 
of himself in 1874 as ‘ startled’ that in the last fifteen years he 
had written oniy two books, the Apologia and the Essay on 
Assent, though he had, indeed, been actively engaged with the 
new and uniform edition of his writings. One reason for his 
infecundity was ‘his habit, or even nature, of not writing or 
publishing without a call.” In 1874 the call came. Mr. 
Gladstone was the instrument of it. That statesman had quitted 
office, and, indeed, had retired from the leadership of his party, in 
1874. He had been studying the Vatican Decrees; he had 
always had a taste for religious controversy—of a kind. He was 
indignant with Lord Ripon, a trusted friend and devoted follower, 
for submitting to the Catholic Church : he thought himself badly 
treated by the Irish Bishops. He wrote an article in, I think, the 
Quarterly Review, in which he alleged that ‘no one can become 
the convert of Rome without renouncing his mental and moral 
freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another.’ This indictment he renewed and amplified in his 
‘ Political Expostulation,’ entitled The Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing on Civil Allegiance. Mr. Wilfrid Ward describes the 
pamphlet as ‘ virulent,’ and I do not think the epithet too strong. 
Mr. Gladstone treated the Infallibility definition as identifying 
the Catholic Church for ever with the policy and spirit of Manning, 
W. G. Ward, and Louis Veuillot. Newman wrote to Lord 
Blachford : ‘Gladstone’s excuse is, I suppose, the extravagance 
of Archbishop Manning in his Caesarism,?* and he will do us 
a service if he gives us an opportunity of speaking. We 
can speak against Gladstone, but it would not be decent to speak 
against Manning. The difficulty is, who ought to speak?’ Few 
Catholics felt that difficulty. The most considerable of them, 
whether socially or intellectually, addressed themselves to 
Newman begging him to vindicate them against a charge which 
they felt keenly to be monstrously untrue. He consented with 
some reluctance and determined to put what he had to say into the 
form of a Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, who had earnestly urged 
him to write, finding, to quote his felicitous words, ‘ consolation 
for a very unpleasant task in being thus enabled to associate myself 
with one on many accounts so dear to me—the special representa- 
tive and the fitting sample of a laity as zealous for the Catholic 


** Vol. ii. p. 368. 
** A lecture on Caesarism and Ultramontanism recently published by Manning. 
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religion as it is patriotic.’ The success of this famous Letter was 
enormous. A few—very few—Catholic critics carped at passages 
which seemed directed against themselves. But it was received 
by intelligent men generally, whether Catholic or Protestant, with 
enthusiasm. 

But a great trial was at hand which should darken all 
Newman’s horizon. He himself had said, ‘ We must have some 
penance to balance this good fortune.’ The penance came, a 
heavy one indeed. Father Ambrose St. John, the dearest friend 
of his later years, was to be taken from him. He gives a detailed 
and most affecting account of this tragic event in a long letter to 
Lord Blachford. Soon another deeply valued friend, and brother 
in religion, Father Caswall, died. The Oratorian Fathers who 
remember that time speak of the years between 1875 and 1879 
as very sad ones for Newman. His silence and depression were 
very noticeable to those who lived with him. The Bishop of 
Birmingham wrote : 

He is very much aged, and softened with age and the trials he has 
had, especially by the loss of his two brethren, St. John and Caswall: 


he can never refer to those losses without weeping, and becoming speechless 
for the time. 


The solemn conviction that he must think no more of an 
earthly future, but prepare to follow those dear to him who had 
gone beyond the veil, was never absent from his mind. The last 
entry in a diary, which he had kept for some years, deals with his 
past career as a Catholic, and the unfairness with which he had 
been treated. He speaks strongly, even bitterly,*° of the injustice 
constantly done to him. And then his mood changes. He looks 
back over his diary, and writes : 


I am dissatisfied with the whole of this book. It is more or less a com- 
plaint from one end to the other. But it represents what has been 
the real state of my mind and what my Cross has been. O how light a 
Cross—think what the Crosses of others are! And think of the compen- 
sation in even this world. I have had, it is true, no recognition in high 
quarters, but what warm, kind letters in private have I had! and how 
many! and what public acknowledgments! How ungrateful I am, or 
should be, if such letters and such notices failed to content me! 


It was in the autumn of 1876 that these words were written. 
In the next year a ‘ public acknowledgment’ came to him which 


*° We must never forget in reading Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s volumes Newman’s 


almost morbid sensitiveness. A true vates, he displayed the irritability which is 
almost a note of poetic genius. And he was well aware of it, as his self- 
accusatory verses show : 

I’m ashamed of myself, of my tears and my tongue, 

So easily fretted, so often unstrung; 

Mad at trifles, to which a chance moment gives birth, 

Complaining of heaven, and complaining of earth. 


. 
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he very much valued—not, indeed, from a Catholic quarter, but 
from his old College, Trinity, ‘ the place where he began the battle 
of life,’ he calls it. He wrote to the Bishop of Birmingham that 
it was ‘ perhaps the greatest compliment he had ever received.’ 
He was elected an Honorary Fellow of his beloved domus—the 
‘one and only seat of my affection at Oxford’—and at the 
invitation of the President and Fellows went to pay them a visit. 


There was something tenderly pathetic [writes Mr. Bryce] to us younger 
people, in seeing the old man come again after so many eventful years, to 
the hall where he had been wont to sit as a youth, the voice so often heard 
in St. Mary’s retaining, faint though it had grown, the sweet modulations 
Oxford knew so well, and the aged face worn deep with the lines of 
thought, struggle, and sorrow. The story of a momentous period in the 
history of the University and of religion in England seemed to be written 
there.** 

In 1878 the stormy Pontificate of Pius the Ninth came to an 
end, and Leo the Thirteenth was elected to the Papal throne. The 
new Pope took occasion in the first year of his reign to send New- 
man a picture from his own Breviary, a token of goodwill which 
was warmly appreciated. Newman was in good health—‘I am 
well,’ he wrote to me, ‘ but I am not strong ’—and in the revision 
of his works for the uniform edition , which had for some time been 
appearing, he had reached the final volume, Athanasius—a specially 
cherished writing of his, to go over which again was a labour of love 
to him. It was a labour destined to be interrupted. There was 
@ widespread feeling in England—and it was not confined to 
Catholics—that the time had come when Newman should receive 
some signal mark of approbation from Rome. The Catholic laity 
naturally were foremost to move in this matter. Had he not been 
for years their courageous and consistent advocate, suffering 
rebuke for their sake? I remember long discussions on this 
subject at the Catholic Union, a society of Catholic gentlemen 
existing since 1872 for the promotion of Catholic interests} of 
which the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Ripon, and Lord Petre were 
leading members. What would more effectively promote those 
Catholic interests, it was asked, than tohonour Newman? It was 
decided that an effort should be made to secure his elevation to the 
Sacred College : and Cardinal Manning was approached on the 
subject. He was silent for a short time, but then he rose to the 
occasion, and expressed his willingness to aid in the matter by 
submitting it to the Holy Father. Shortly afterwards the Duke 
of Norfolk had occasion to visit Rome, and determined to lay before 
the Pope some considerations in support of the request which he 
thought had been submitted by Cardinal Manning. But he found 


*? Ward, vol. ii. p. 430. 
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that it had not as yet been submitted. The burden of explaining 
it fell therefore on him, and in an extremely interesting letter, 
published by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, he gives an account of what he 
said to the Pontiff. Leo the Thirteenth listened with cordial atten- 
tion to the Duke’s representations, and acceded to his request. Of 
all this Newman knew nothing ; but in due time, a letter from 
Cardinal Nina came, through Cardinal Manning, to the Bishop of 
Birmingham, expressing the wish of the Pontiff to confer the Hat 
upon him. He was—to use the words of the Bishop of Birmingham 
—' profoundly and tenderly impressed by the goodness of the Holy 
Father.’ The difficulty was that Cardinals who are not Diocesan 
Bishops are expected to reside in Rome, a rule to which few 
exceptions had been made. Newman felt that at his age this 
would be impossible for him. But he felt, also, that he could not, 
so to speak, bargain or make terms with the Pope. So he wrote 
a very guarded letter simply putting before the Bishop his position. 
This letter the Bishop forwarded to Cardinal Manning with one 
of his own, explaining fully what Newman’s mind was. Extra- 
ordinary as it must seem, Manning read Newman’s gentle and 
modest letter, which might certainly have been construed as a 
declension, but paid no attention to Dr. Ullathorne’s, which 
clearly, and indeed emphatically, explained that it was not.** 
On the 18th of February the following paragraph appeared in The 
Times : 


Pope Leo the Thirteenth has intimated his desire to raise Dr. Newman to 
the Cardinalate, but, with expressions of deep respect for the Holy See, 
Dr. Newman has excused himself from accepting the purple. 


Newman was greatly pained by this paragraph, and wrote to the 
Duke of Norfolk, pointing out in singularly temperate and digni- 
fied language that, as this statement did not come from him, and 
could not have come from Rome, it must have come from someone 
who had not only read his letter, but, instead of leaving to the 
Pope to interpret it, took upon himself to interpret it, and pub- 
lished that interpretation to the world. The Duke immediately 
wrote to Cardinal Manning, who meanwhile had started for Rome, 
enclosing the letter which he had received from Newman, and 
making ‘ strong representations.’ ** On the 20th of February a 
general meeting of the Catholic Union was held, at which repre- 
sentatives of the leading Catholic families were present, and the 
four following resolutions were enthusiastically adopted on the 

* This letter was dated the 3rd of February, 1879. But in order to make 


the matter absolutely clear, Dr. Ullathorne wrote on the next day another strong 


letter to the same effect. 
* The phrase is Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s : I did not see the letter. 
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motion of the President, the Duke of Norfolk, seconded by Lord 
Ripon : . 

o ‘That the Catholic Union of Great Britain has received, 
with profound gratification, intelligence of the desire of his Holi- 
ness Pope Leo the Thirteenth to confer upon the Very Reverend 
John Henry Newman the dignity of a Cardinal of Holy Church.’ 

II. ‘That the Catholic Union desires to lay before the Apos- 
tolic Throne an expression of unfeigned gratitude for the honour 
thus shown to one whose name is especially dear and precious to 
the Catholics of the British Empire, and is also justly venerated 
and cherished by his countrymen generally for his high moral and 
intellectual endowments.’ 

III. ‘ That the Catholic Union begs permission to congratulate 
Dr. Newman, with the deepest reverence and regard, upon this 
marked recognition by the Holy See of his eminent services to the 
Catholic Church.’ 

IV. ‘That copies of these resolutions be submitted to his 
Holiness the Pope and to the Very Rev. Dr. Newman.’ 

These resolutions were very acceptable to Newman, who ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Catholic Union for having done him 
‘so great a service.’** They were sent with a letter from the 
Duke of Norfolk to The Times, and they were telegraphed to 
Rome, where Cardinal Manning at once explained the whole situa- 
tion to the Holy Father, who gladly acceded to Newman’s wish 
that he might continue to live at the Oratory. Manning con- 
municated this information, by telegram and letter, both to 
the Duke of Norfolk and to the Bishop of Birmingham. So ends 
this curious episode. On the 8th of March 1879 Manning wrote 
to Newman what purported to be an explanation, but it is what 
Swift calls ‘an explanation where nothing is explained.’ New- 
man, however, was far from cherishing rancour on account of this 
business. On the 12th of March he wrote to me : 

I wish to give a contradiction to any idea which may be afloat as to 
any dissatisfaction on my part with any steps taken by Cardinal Manning. 


He has been kind enough to go out of his way to write to me: and I wish 
every such report swept away for good and all. 


There is one thing about which there should be no mistake. The 
great, the supreme value of the Cardinalate to Newman was that 
it set the seal of Papal authority upon his writings. So he wrote 
to Dean Church : ‘ All the stories which have gone about of my 
being a half-Catholic, a Liberal Catholic, under a cloud, not to 
be trusted, are now at an end.’ ** 


** Ward, vol. ii. p. 581. 
** Ibid, vol. ii. p. 462, 
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Eleven years of life remained to Cardinal Newman : years spent 
in peace, ‘in nidulo meo,’ as he affectionately called the Birming- 
ham Oratory. He came to town in 1881, chiefly for the sake of 
sitting to Millais for the portrait in the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Millais, whose habit it was to paint in silence, with his 
pipe in his mouth, desired that someone should accompany and 
talk to his illustrious sitter, whose face he desired to see animated ; 
and at the Cardinal’s request, I gladly consented to be of use in 
this way. Millais told me he had great difficulty in catching the 
likeness: ‘there is so much in that face.’ One morning he 
suddenly exclaimed in the middle of a sitting, ‘ I’ve got him!’ : 
and so he had. This portrait of Millais—he said it was the one 
which he wished to go down to posterity by—is certainly the best 
of those which exist of Cardinal Newman. It has been engraved ; 
but, of course, in the engraving the colouring which gives it its 
splendour is lost. 

At his home in Birmingham the Cardinal received many 
visitors. Distinguished people came from all quarters to see the 
‘old man of sweet aspéct,’ ** and departed feeling that it had been 
good for them to be there. As time went on he found it increas- 
ingly difficult, and at the last impossible, to write. But to the 
end his mental faculties were unclouded : a little lapse of memory, 
a slight deafness, were the chief drawbacks to his intercourse with 
his friends. So passed the days until the end came, and he passed 
as the inscription which he caused to be put on his tomb 
witnesses—‘ ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.’ 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward—I think wisely—has abstained from con- 
cluding his book with anything in the way of a general summing- 
up. His object was to delineate Newman and Newman’s life-work, 
so sorely foiled for long years, so signally crowned at the last. 
A question, however, arises—it has, indeed, arisen—as to which 
I may perhaps be expected to say a few words: a very few will 
suffice. Finis coronat opus. But was the end, after all, a definite 
triumph for Cardinal Newman and for the cause which he repre- 
sented? A very able writer in The Times Literary Supplement * 
observes : 


To many it has seemed that the seal set on Newman’s work by Leo the 
Thirteenth has been roughly broken by the famous Encyclical Pascendi, 
directed in 1907 against the Modernists—not that Newman was a Modernist 
—by Pope Pius the Tenth. 


** They are words which he applies to St. Philip Neri in his beautiful poem, 
St. Philip in Himself. 
*’ Of the 25th of January 1912. 
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Is this so? It appears to me that the person competent, 
beyond all others, to answer that question is Pope Pius the Tenth 
himself. And he has answered it in an autograph letter to the 
Bishop of Limerick, dated the 10th of March, 1908. The follow. 
ing is a translation ** of the letter—the original is in Latin : 


VENERABLE BROTHER, HEALTH AND APposToOLIc BENEDICTION.—We would 
have you know that your pamphlet, in which you show that the writings of 
Cardinal Newman, so far from differing from Our Encyclical Letter 
Pascendi, are in closest harmony with it, has Our strongest approval. You 
could not, indeed, have done better service alike to the cause of truth, and 
to the eminent merit of the man. There appears to have been established 
amongst those whose errors We have condemned by that Letter, as it were 
a fixed rule that for the very things which they themselves have invented 
they seek the sanction of the name of a most illustrious man. Accordingly, 
they freely claim that they have drawn certain fundamental positions 
from that spring and source, and that, for this reason, We could not 
condemn the doctrines which are their very own, without at the same time, 
nay, in priority of order, condemning the teaching of so eminent and so 
great aman. If one did not know what a power the ferment of a puffed-up 
spirit has of overwhelming the mind, it would seem incredible that persons 
should be found who think and proclaim themselves Catholics, while in a 
matter lying at the very foundation of religious discipline they set the 
authority of a private teacher, even though an eminent one, above the 
magisterium of the Apostolic See. You expose not only their contumacy, 
but their artifice, as well. For if, in what he wrote before he professed the 
Catholic Faith, there may perchance be found something which bears a 
certain resemblance to some of the formulas of the Modernists, you justly 
deny that they are in any way supported thereby; both because the 
meaning underlying the words is very different, as is also the purpose 
of the writer; and, the author himself, on entering the Catholic Church, 
submitted all his writings to the authority of the Catholic Church 
herself, assuredly to be corrected, if it were necessary. As for the numerous 
and important books which he wrote as a Catholic, it is hardly necessary 
to defend them against the suggestion of kindred with heresy. For amongst 
the English public, as everybody knows, John Henry Newman, in his 
writings, unceasingly cliampioned the cause of the Catholic Faith in such 
a way that his work was most salutary to his countrymen, and at the same 
time most highly esteemed by Our predecessors. Accordingly, he was found 
worthy to be made a Cardinal by Leo the Thirteenth, undoubtedly an acute 
judge of men and things; and to him thenceforward, throughout all his life, 
he was deservedly most dear. No doubt in so great an abundance of his 
works something may be found which may seem to be foreign to the tradi- 
tional method of the theologians, but nothing which could arouse a suspicion 
of his faith. And you rightly state that it is not to be wondered at if 
at a time when no signs of the new heresy had shown themselves, his mode 
of expression in some places did not display a special caution, but that 
the Modernists act wrongly and deceitfully in twisting those words to 
their own meaning in opposition to the entire context. We, therefore, 


** I do not know by whom this translation has been made, but I have com 
pared it with the Latin and find it literally correct. 
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congratulate you on vindicating with eminent success, through your know- 
ledge of all his writings, the memory of a most good and most wise man ; 
and at the same time, as far as in you lay, on having secured that amongst 
your people, especially the English, those who have been accustomed to 
misuse that name already cease to deceive the unlearned. And would that 
they truly followed Newman as a teacher, not in the fashion of those who, 
given up to preconceived opinions, search his volumes, and with deliberate 
dishonesty extract from them something from which they contend that 
their views receive support, but that they might gather his principles 
pure and unimpaired, and his example and his lofty spirit. From so great 
a master they may learn many noble things; in the first place, to hold 
the magisterium of the Church sacred, to preserve inviolate the doctrine 
handed down by the Fathers, and, what is the chief thing for the preserva- 
tion of Catholic truth, to honour and obey with the utmost fidelity the 
successor of the Blessed Peter. 


This surely should be decisive of the point at issue. ‘Petrus 


locutus est : causa finita est.’ 
: W. S. Litty. 


Vou. LXXI—No. 421 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LA CITTA ETERNA 
4 REMINISCENCE OF THE 'SEVENTIES 


IT was one evening at Copenhagen during the winter of 1861-2, 
when, talking to some diplomats of the posts they would prefer 
to go to, I exclaimed ‘The ideal post would be Rome as an 
Embassy. I mean to go there!’ Everybody laughed, for all 
thought that such a thing would be impossible. Since the days 
of James the Second no English Ambassador had been accredited 
to the Pope, and who could foresee in 1862 a combination of 
circumstances which would make Rome the Capital of United 
Italy ! 

This was the time of peace before the German-Danish war, 
which eventually led to the Austro-Prussian one, which in its turn 
caused the Franco-Prussian war by the transference of the 
centre of weight to Berlin. The Pope was well protected by 
Napoleon the Third, it seemed certain that his successor would 
continue the same policy, and the boldest imagination could not 
then forge a chain of events which would lead to Victor 
Emmanuel being proclaimed King of United Italy, in the space 
of less than nine years from the evening when I expressed my 
fantastic desire. 

When on the early morning of Christmas Day, 1871, I saw 
the dome of St. Peter’s float transparent and unreal in the icy 
crystalline air, as the train wound leisurely round the low green 
hills of the Campagna, I asked myself what would be our lives 
in this new Capital, where everything was still chaotic, and 
where there could be no precedents or traditions which would 
particularly affect us? 

We had come straight from England, with only one day in 
frozen Paris, where the ghastly destruction of the Commune 
stared one in the face wherever one went. The winter was a 
particularly severe one, and as we drove from the station to our 
hotel, I noticed all the beautiful fountains, one of Rome’s chief 
charms, were ice-bound and covered with long stalactites, a sight 
I only once saw repeated there, during our twelve years’ residence. 

The new state of things in Rome seemed to have attracted the 
whole world, and every hotel was full to overflowing. A great 
number of Royalties had congregated together. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were to be seen every day in the churches and 
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galleries with the King and Queen of Denmark and all their family, 
and the Queen of Hanover with her children. Indeed, it was 
there that the marriage of Princess Thyra, the Princess of Wales’s 
youngest sister, to the Duke of Cumberland (the King of Hanover’s 
only son) was arranged. 

I cannot now enumerate the many crowned heads that came 
to Rome that winter, and all the interesting men and women I 
caught glimpses of, for, being in very deep mourning, we did not 
go into society, and only met people casually on the Pincio, or 
at some church festival, or in a gallery. 

The chaos of a new Capital cannot be described. Nobody 
seemed to know anything for certain, or where anybody lived. 
Everybody was house-hunting, and nobody could find a shelter. 
Prince Doria, whom I knew well from former visits to Rome, 
offered us the beautiful little Palace in the Villa Pamphyli, but 
there were no fireplaces, and none could be put in, on account of 
the decorations, and at last we rented from him his Villa of 
Albano, until we should find something suitable in Rome. 

The Villa had lovely gardens, and was in an ideal situation ; 
and among my most cherished memories are the drives along the 
Via Appia Antica, on returning from Rome after a busy day, 
when I watched the sun sinking into the Tyrrhenean sea, and 
gilding with its last rays the long line of tombs which border 
the ancient way, the most mysterious, solemn, silent and pathetic 
companions, to those who understand. 

King Victor Emmanuel, who disliked Rome even more than 
he did Florence, and was in the habit of saying that it would 
prove fatal to him, only came from time to time when important 
business had to be transacted; but the Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont lived in the Quirinal, and represented him socially. 
Masses of foreigners, especially English, wished to be presented 
at Court. The Princess very graciously received the English 
ladies in audience, and one of her own ladies, half English by 
birth, had undertaken to present her semi-countrywomen, when 
a good number of demands for presentations had accumulated. 
I need not say that as under the circumstances there was nobody 
to refer to, it was impossible to select, and the numbers grew 
every day. 

Shortly after my arrival I wrote to ask when I might pay my 
respects to Princess Margaret, at whose marriage I had assisted, 
and whom I had frequently seen in Florence. When I went 
at the appointed time, I was received by one of her ladies, who 
knew me quite well, but who, staring me in the face with 
frightened eyes, said ‘Oh, but it is much too early. Duchess 
X, who presents the English ladies, is not here, and the others 
have not yet arrived.’ 

GG2 
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‘Chére Princesse,’ I responded, I am not an English tourist, 
but Lady Paget, and I have come to my private audience,’ 
Recognition then dawned in her face, and I only give this little 
incident to show the state of bewilderment everybody was in. J 
should like to mention one curious remark made to me by Mr. 
Marsh, the learned and widely respected American Minister, after 
he had been in Rome a few years, which was to the effect that 
among all the Americans who had come there during that time, 
he had not been able to persuade more than two to go to Court. 
Considering that Rome is at present entirely under the American 
sway, and that numbers of great Roman families are composed 
almost entirely, as far as the ladies go, of Americans, this is 
remarkable, and shows how entirely social conditions have 
changed in the United States, as well as at Rome. 

The Court of Turin had always been one where a severe and 
antiquated etiquette had obtained, and now this was all changed 
and upset by the advent of young and democratic Italy, with no 
traditions at all, and one had to be a genius of intuition and adapt- 
iveness to steer one’s way clear of all social reefs and shoals. 

Everybody who remembers Rome in the Papal times would 
have been struck by the unique and picturesque solemnity of the 
social functions, the great bare, ill-lit, and unwarmed palatial 
rooms, the Cardinals in scarlet, the thrones in the princely houses, 
and the flock of retainers in gaudy, ill-fitting liveries. All this 
was suddenly swept away by a busy, clamouring, lively, dancing 
and dining crowd, by caloriféres and gas ; and all the hateful trash 
and frippery so dear to semi-artistic minds of the ‘seventies 
adorned the walls. Poor Mr. Swinton, the once so sought-after 
painter of delicate portraits of the English beauties of the ’forties 
and ’fifties, but very feeble then, remarked to me after paying 
@ visit to the high priestess of this new departure, that he had 
felt like standing on his head at a bric-a-brac, gone mad. The 
description was accurate. 

The Roman aristocracy had for so long looked upon them- 
selves as @ kind of power to whom the Ambassadors were 
accredited, and the foreigners who came to Rome had to make 
all the advances to be admitted to their houses, that the 
sudden change of scenery caused numbers of difficulties. The 
diplomats took their cue from the Court only, and modelled 
themselves upon the rules laid down by it, and they caused a good 
deal of friction. Then there was the diplomatic corps accredited 
to the Pope, which was not supposed to ‘ frayer’ with us, but 
amongst them were often old friends, and then the rules were 
broken. The younger members of Papal Embassies, especially 
of the French one, were to be seen daily at our house, and even 
went so far as to come to some of our balls given in the spring 
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during race meetings, when the Italian Royalties were absent ; 
but I believe they were severely rebuked for these transgressions. 
Roman society was sharply divided between whites and 
blacks at first, but even during the twelve years that we were in 
Rome most of the younger generation had gone over to the whites, 
not on account of any particular convictions, but simply because 
it was more amusing, and there was more to do. 

Looking back upon my life in Rome, it appears to me like a 
brilliant kaleidoscope, without any very salient points. 

After the tremendous events and changes induced by the 
Franco-Prussian war, France had, for the first time after many 
years, ceased to be @ menace to the peace of Europe, but the 
Emperor Napoleon was still living. On the 9th of January 1873 
we were dining at the Austrian Legation, together with several 
members of the French Legation, when a telegram was brought 
to my husband, announcing the Emperor’s death at Chislehurst. 
The French diplomats were absolutely indifferent, and I was 
particularly shocked by the frivolous remarks of one of the secre- 
taries who had been an ‘intime’ at the Tuileries, where he led 
all the cotillons, and had been loaded with benefits by his Imperial 
master. 

As regards external affairs, the feeling of peace and relaxation 
in those days was very profound. Italy had, however, much to 
occupy her concerning internal affairs, and was especially harried 
by the brigand question in Sicily, which was a continual sore. 
I remember two young Englishmen imploring me to intercede 
with my husband to get them a permit ‘ to pick the brigands off 
about Mount Etna, it would be such fun!’ 

Rome and the Campagna were also very unsafe. Minghetti, 
then Prime Minister, was knocked about and deprived of his watch 
and purse, one evening in the Foro Trajano, as he was leaving 
the Palazzo Roccagiovine. Duke Grazioli, riding in his own park 
with his son and daughter, was attacked by brigands. I was never 
allowed to go out riding during our stay at the Villa Doria at 
Albano unless accompanied by a man with a revolver in the holster 
of his saddle. 

Much to the discomfort of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
hated captures of foreigners by brigands more than anything else, 
Tevolved the idea of driving from Albano to Siena via Capraruola, 
the Ciminian forest, Viterbo, and the lake of Bolsena, the very 
worst district for ‘ malviventi.’ My brother and Lord X were my 
companions, and we had four fleet horses to our light carriage. 
Along the whole road were relays of Carabinieri, and in the most 
ill-famed parts two of them accompanied us on horseback. We 
never saw a brigand, but our hotel bills were very much increased 
by these signs of our importance. 
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The diplomatic corps had been much modified since its depar. 
ture from Florence. The Communard Comte de Choiseul, gon 
of the famous Duc de Praslin who murdered his wife in Louis 
Philippe’s day, had been replaced by M. Fournier, the friend of 
Renan. He was clever, doctrinaire, violent and cassant, very 
cultured and intimate with all scientific and literary people. He 
was short, thin, pale-faced, and sharp-featured, and always put me 
in mind of the Girondin Manuel. He ought to have been clad 
in a long brown coat and cape, and a low, wide-brimmed hat. 
His wife, an excellent, simple woman, who adored him, used to 
pray that he should break an arm, because her happiness was too 
great. My husband, who had known the Fourniers at other posts, 
asked why it was not her own arm she prayed for. She did not 
think that would affect her happiness sufficiently, was her answer. 
Such elements did not blend well with sarcastic people of the 
world ; they were soon removed, and replaced by the Marquis and 
Marquise de Noailles. The Ambassador who, in spite of his 
aristocratic name, was supposed to have extreme revolutionary 
leanings, was gentleness itself, and allowed his wife, his son, his 
Embassy to do exactly as they liked, a modus vivendi not usually 
associated with the intolerant Republican. He was a man of 
great culture and literary talent, in conversation mildly sarcastic. 
He used to sit for hours inside my huge fireplace, smoking up 
the chimney, because he could not be one minute without a 
cigarette. The Marquise was a Pole, whose great beauty was 
now somewhat marred by too much embonpoint, but the sway 
she had for many years, during the time of her widowhood before 
her second marriage, exercised over many hearts, still prevailed 
to some degree. She was by no means collet monté, but when 
the great portals of the Palazzo Farnese, which the French Govern- 
ment with true Republican generosity had secured and partly 
furnished for the Embassy, were thrown open every Monday to 
crowds less remarkable for quality than quantity, she used to 
select a friend, and, taking him to the long gallery, she pointed 
with lovely hands to some very risqué subject in Giulio 
Romano’s beautiful ceiling, and, with black lashes dropped over 
blue eyes, she sighed wistfully ‘ Et dire que tout cela a été fait 
& l’instar d’un prétre ! ’ 

The dinners at the Farnese were unrivalled for gorgeousness, 
and all the official world was invited to them. They were some- 
times enlivened by the son of the house, aged ten, careering round 
the table on his tricycle adorned only in his nightgown. 

Mme. de Noailles, who was amiability itself to everybody, 
sometimes remonstrated with me for not being sufficiently catholic 
in my invitations. She used to point at me, saying ‘ Regardez 
cette Ambassadrice qui ne connait pas les Ministres.’ This was in 
a sense true, for after the Minghetti administration had been 
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replaced by one of a very different kind, the men who composed 
it never went into society or made any attempt to make my 
acquaintance, and the principal one amongst them was then 
coping with the difficulty of having three wives at the same time, 
one of them being an Englishwoman. I therefore saw no par- 
ticular reason to take steps to know them. Germany and France 
were the rivals for popularity, but England could afford to stand 
by and look on, for all Italians of that generation knew her to 
be their true friend, who had powerfully supported them in their 
fight for unity. 

Before leaving the French diplomats, I must mention Madame 
de Corcelles, the wife of the Ambassador to the Pope. She was 
a delightful old lady, who often visited me in spite of prohibitions. 
‘Car,’ she declared, ‘ je suis la petite fille de Lafayette, et je fais 
ce qui me plait.” She never addressed the Cardinals as Eminence, 
but hailed them in cheery tones as her ‘ dear Cardinals.” When 
one day she visited Pius IX., he asked her whether she had seen 
all the sights of Rome. ‘ Oui, Saint Pére,’ she responded, ‘ mais 
ce que je désire le plus c’est de voir un Conclave.’ That Pope 
had the saving grace of sense of humour, and he it was who told 
the story. 

Prussia never had had any Embassies anywhere, only Minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, but Imperial Germany was the first to 
recognise Italy as a Great Power, and to accredit an ambassador. 
For this important post M. de Keudell was chosen and accorded 
a triumphant reception in Rome, both at Court and in society; 
for by this time all sympathies had shifted from France to Ger- 
many. Southern imagination invested M. de Keudell with 
Macchiavellian inventiveness and Talleyrand’s astuteness. He 
was supposed to be Prince Bismarck’s alter ego, whilst he was 
not even his replica on blotting paper, and it was only the aura 
of the man of blood and iron which shone around him. In reality 
M. de Keudell was the simplest, most naive, straight, and un- 
sophisticated Prussian soldier, who had been translated into an 
ambassador’s uniform. I, who when I was a girl at Court had 
once sat behind his square white Cuirassier’s back, as he with 
huge hands called forth in the purest, most soothing and. classical 
way the melodies of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, soon discovered 
that the mystery of his appointment was to be looked for in the 
thrall which that divine music had exercised on the receptive mind 
of the great Chancellor. Besides that, M. de Keudell was discip- 
line in person, and what more could be wanted? He was enormous, 
over six foot, and more than broad in proportion. Out of a round 
bullet head with white or flaxen hair—I never found out which— 
shone a pair of small but very honest brown eyes. He was utterly 
without guile, and, being the doyen of the Ambassadors, would 
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have had to cope with many difficulties of form and etiquette, had 
not his happy nature allowed him to float about in the situation 
in unconscious bliss, till his popularity landed him on some point 
of vantage. As Mme. de Keudell was always ill, her duties ag 
doyenne of the Ambassadresses devolved upon me, and I had fre- 
quently to confer with her husband, so as to take united action. 
I need not say that with such a man everything was easy as soon 
as he was quite persuaded that the proposed course was absolutely 
right and straight. 

There was in those days a very large English colony in Rome, 
and also an enormous influx of tourists, many of whom brought 
introductions from people we barely knew. There were also those 
who had printed letters from the Foreign Office recommending 
them to the Ambassador’s good offices and protection. These all 
imagined they had a right to be invited to what they termed our 
‘ public balls’ and receptions. To satisfy them was not easy, 
and when I insisted that, when the King and Queen honoured 
our balls with their presence, the ladies should come in full dress, 
and not, as they frequently did, in walking frocks with striped 
Como blankets over their shoulders and mittens on their hands, 
there was an outcry; but I felt it my duty to be firm. Nobody 
who was not in Rome in those days can have a conception of the 
numbers of English who invaded it. A good number came to 
see the sights, others for the Church functions; some came for 
hunting, and some for riding only, and never went to see St. 
Peter’s or the Coliseum. Many spent all their time in picking 
up coloured marbles and drinking tea together, but all of them 
wanted to be amused in the evening, and, as there were hardly 
any theatres, the Court and the Embassies were the only resource, 
for the Roman houses were not open to them. 

From November to June if was a continuous string of new 
faces, and the dinners, luncheons, concerts, and balls we had to 
give seemed unending. Lent brought no relief, for Rome was 
fuller than ever at that time. On every fine afternoon when there 
was no hunting all the best lawn-tennis players among the young 
Romans assembled in our lovely gardens, and crowds of ladies 
came to watch this, till then, unknown game. The gardens, now 
alas! reduced to a third of their extent, covered the grounds of 
some ancient villa, and were bounded on the east by the Aurelian 
wall and on the south by the Castro Pretorio. Secular ilex 
avenues gave a grateful shade in spring and summer, and led to 
@ grove which in June was paved with scarlet poppies, out of which, 
at one’s approach, arose clouds of white doves. The place was 
so lonely during the first years of our tenancy that when I 
walked there by myself in the gloaming of a frosty winter evening 
I saw the foxes creep out of the copses, seeking for some prey. 
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All this has gone, and sohave the Ludovisi gardens and many other 
haunts of the Oreads and Dryads. The Rome of to-day knows 
those mysteries no more. When first we lived in what was then 
the Villa Torlonia, but which now has been the English Embassy 
for forty years, it was surrounded by vineyards, out of which loomed 
ruins and ancient monuments. Fora quarter of a mile there were 
no houses, and I was constantly warned by my Roman friends 
of the dangers I ran when returning late at night with my 
jewels on from some ball or party. The servants were terrified, 
and would not go messages after dark, for high walls, with here 
and there dark recesses, lined the road. The gentlemen of the 
Embassy, when returning in the evening on foot, took the pre- 
caution of walking in the middle of the road, and carried heavy 
sticks. I confess that these first years in sunny, peaceful, un- 
touched, and mysterious Rome, had a great charm for me. It 
was romantic, and one might, with a little imagination, have 
invested it with a spice of danger. 

Then there were the long rides over the undulating flower- 
enamelled Campagna, the spins of twenty or thirty miles through 
fields of asphodel, tinted rose-red by the setting sun, for we defied 
the ancient Roman superstition of coming in at sunset. The 
Embassy, which was close to the Porta Pia, soon became a meet- 
ing place for all our friends who liked riding, as the Campagna 
was an open book to us. My children brought their playfellows, 
and these little creatures, some of them on tiny ponies, tore across 
the smooth green grass, sometimes followed by a stream of huge 
white Maremma shepherd dogs, at a pace which often made me 
tremble. Mothers confided their daughters to me, and many a 
marriage was thus made in the saddle under my chaperonage. 

We knew the Campagna better than anybody in Rome, yet 
in spite of this we sometimes got into difficulties owing to the 
frequent changes of boundaries. One day I was riding alone with 
Dr. Nevin. He was the well-known and energetic incumbent of 
the American Church in Rome, very popular, and quite a char- 
acter in those days, before a long illness sapped his powers. He 
had been a soldier, and through the War of Secession. He was 
a friend of Dr. Doellinger, and yet was well noted at the Vatican. 
He seemed to know most people, although he was very poor and 
went little into society. A lady once sent him a cheque for ten 
pounds anonymously, because his clothes were soshabby. I doubt 
whether he bought new ones with the money. He was very enter- 
prising, and reasonable people thought him a little — extra- 
ordinary ; he rode a little skinny mare, whom he apostrophised as 
‘Baby,’ and who got over or under most things. That afternoon 
we had lost our way in the long valleys which extend from 
the monastery of the Tre Fontane towards Albano, when we 
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suddenly came upon a great number of convicts digging up a large 
extent of soil, and, in answer to our questions, we were told that 
the monks were extending their eucalyptus plantations in that 
direction. These plantations have made this most insalubrious 
part of the Campagna quite healthy and very beautiful. In the 
distance we espied, near another gang of convicts, what appeared 
to be an Arab on horseback. Our curiosity being aroused, we 
put our horses into a canter, and soon came up with what we 
found to be a monk, a Trappist monk in a white cowl with a black 
stole over it. He was young and handsome, and as we approached 
he vainly tried to pull his narrow skirt down over his white cotton 
stockings. We asked permission to pass through the lands 
appertaining to the Abbey, and he courteously offered to show 
us the way. I made a remark to Dr. Nevin expressing my 
admiration of the monk’s straight seat and manly looks, but 
my companion pointed to the purple tassels hanging from the 
hat, and said ‘ Take care, he will understand.’ At this moment 
our cicerone, galloping on before us, took a wide ditch in splendid 
style, and, flinging open a heavy gate to let us pass, bowed a 
low and silent adieu. As he drew his hand back from the gate, 
the sun glinted upon a great jewel in a ring, which revealed 
him to be the mitred Abbot of Tre Fontane. 

This apparition left a vivid impression upon both of us, and 
Dr. Nevin took some trouble to find out who the young Abbot 
was before he became a religious. He was told that he belonged 
to a great Piedmontese family and was a dashing cavalry officer, 
and that a tragic love affair drove him, like de Rancé, the founder 
of the order, to become a Trappist. These monks have strict 
cléture, and are hardly ever allowed to speak. The Abbot only 
may go abroad. 

M. Minghetti, for whom riding was the one relaxation from 
his arduous work, was my constant and most staid companion, 
and used to exclaim, with his calm, seraphic smile, ‘ Ah, but this 
is not riding, it is steeplechasing.” ‘Corrono corrono tutto il 
tempo come disperati’ (‘ They race all the time like madmen’). 
Many were the interesting conversations I had with him during 
those rides. He had at one time, I think it was in 1849, been 
much in the intimacy of Pius IX; in fact, he held a position 
of great trust and responsibility. One evening he was alone 
with the Pontiff talking of the threatening aspect of the political 
horizon, when the Pope arose, and, drawing aside the curtain, 
pointed to a brilliant star, and exclaimed ‘ Look at that star! 
As long as it shines, none can hurt me.’ Minghetti told me this 
to show how strong in those days still was the belief in stars. 
Napoleon III also had his star, and so had many others. 
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Pius IX and Victor Emmanuel both had. superstitions, of which, 
however, their successors were entirely devoid. 

Though the Pope had twice excommunicated the King, they 
really loved each other, for they were made of the same kind 
of stuff, and both belonged emphatically to the days that are 
past and gone. Impulsive in action, primesautier and 
generous in temperament, they allowed themselves the luxury 
of sometimes letting their feelings deviate from what others 
might consider the stern path of duty. When King Victor 
Emmanuel died, his chaplain, against all rules, gave him absolu- 
tion for everything, though he was under the major excommuni- 
cation. The Pope sent for the priest, inquired most feelingly 
about the King’s last moments, and when the chaplain confessed, 
Pius IX, with tears in his eyes, cried ‘ Hai fatto bene! hai fatto 
bene!’ (‘ You have done well! you have done well!’) In 
_ another month the Pontiff followed the King. 

The death of King Victor Emmanuel made a great sensation ; 
it was so unexpected, for he had a strong constitution and was not 
past middle age. A shiver of apprehension had swept over the 
Court when, at the New Year’s reception of 1878, the Princess of 
Piedmont and all her ladies appeared in deep black with long 
erépe veils, because some time before the King of Saxony, grand- 
father of the Princess, had died. It was customary on these 
occasions to substitute white or grey for black. A few days later 
it was whispered that the King was ill, not dangerously, said the 
doctors, but it might become serious. Some said it was miliary, 
others talked of Roman fever, and the most anxious ones mur- 
mured something about perniciosa, that most dreaded of all fevers 
in Rome. 

On the afternoon of January the 9th I was walking in the 
garden, and as I passed the iron gates a man galloped up and 
called out ‘ E morto il Re!’ and then galloped on. 

The effect of the King’s death in Italy was a tremendous one. 
It was not only the personal glamour which surrounded him, 
but the feeling of security that his strong character gave to the 
still heterogeneous unity of the country, which was thereby 
abruptly shaken. 

We went to see the King lie in State. He was so enormously 
swollen and disfigured by his illness that they had been obliged 
to raise the catafalque almost to the ceiling of the lofty hall, and 
had disposed his body so that it could hardly be seen, or the 
people, always suspicious, would certainly have said that he 
had been poisoned. 

At the funeral the whole population stood for hours in the 
biting wind, silent and uncovered, in the streets through which 
the procession was to pass. One of the most touching features 
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in it was the King’s old war-horse, which he had ridden in many 
battles, immediately following the hearse, trapped all in black. 

Rome had been fatal to this first King of Italy, as he always 
said it would be. His fervent wish to rest with his ancestors 
on the wind-swept Superga, facing the majestic chain of the 
snow-capped Alps, could not be gratified. His body was laid in 
the Roman Pantheon, into which the Roman sun and the Roman 
moon shine through the open roof, and where the waves of the 
Roman Tiber sweep the marble floors when the waters are high. 
When Pope Pius IX died, just a month after the King, this 
event, which had been anticipated for so long, with so many 
hopes and fears, and so much curiosity, created very little excite- 
ment. The King’s death had dwarfed it, and it was the cross 
of Piedmont on the cross of St. Peter’s to the bitter end. When 
Pope Leo XIII was elected, whom St. Malachi in his pro- 
phecies had qualified as ‘ Lumen in Coelo,’ it was found that the 
noble family of the Counts Pecci, to which he belonged, bore a 
comet in a blue sky in their arms. The Pope’s arms play a 
great part, for they are put up in many places, and over all the 
Embassies accredited to the Holy See. St. Malachi’s motto for 
the present Pope was ‘Ignis ardens,’ and it was found that he 
belonged to a religious community who had for their badge a 
vessel with flames coming out of it. 

As these prophecies, which I believe were made in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, and first printed in 1595, are very little 
known, I will give those which are more or less in the memory 
of man, and which one can verify. It will be observed that there 
are only eight more Popes to come, and, considering latter-day 
events, these ominous predictions give one matter for serious 
thought. 

Pius VII. Aquila Rapax ‘ . alludesto . Captivity with a 
Leo XII. Canis et Coluber . : Arms, 
Pius VIII. Vir Religiosus . . Character. 
Gregory XVI. De Balneis Biruriee , . Place of birth. 
Pius IX. Crux de Cruce ‘ . . . Piedmontese invasion. 
Leo XIII. LumeninCoelo . . Arms. 
Pius X. Ignis Ardens . ° . Religious arms. 
* * Religio Depopulata. 
Fides Intrepida. 
Pastor Angelicus. 
Pastor et Nauta. 
Flos Florum. 
De Medietate Lumae. 
De Labore Solis. 
Sins Gloria Olivae. 
In Persecuzione extrema sacrae Romanae ecclesiae sedebit Petrus Romanus, 
Qui pascet suis (? oues) in multis tribulationibus quibus trasactis civitas 
Septicollis diruetur et iudex tremendus iudicabit populum. 
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Taking the average of the Popes’ reigns in modern days, the 
eight future Popes would come to an end about the middle of the 
first half of the twenty-first century, which would once more 
exemplify the fact that religious sovereignties are the most lasting 
of all. 

The accession of King Humbert to the throne of Italy gave 
rise to no changes in the first instance. Though the young King 
had not the imposing physique of his father or the same vitality 
and energy, he had many qualities which endeared him to those 
who knew him well. At dinners and suppers or balls, where 
he never danced, not even as Crown Prince, I often had long 
conversations with him, and the straightness and simplicity of 
his character inspired me with respect, whilst his affectionate 
nature won all my sympathies. Shy and distant in manner, 
his sterling qualities were not at once appreciated, and it was 
only later that his sense of duty, and almost too great con- 
scientiousness, won for him a popularity which at first was all 
the Queen’s. The King had the physical courage of the House 
of Savoy, and he was a faithful and generous friend. In religion 
tolerant, he was outwardly correct, though personally probably 
an agnostic. Eminently reasonable, and by nature unambitious, 
he discharged his duties as a constitutional Sovereign without 
taking much, or I might say, any, pleasure or pride in his kingly 
position. His longing for a quiet, unobtrusive life was pathetic, 
and he often said to me: ‘ Je suis profondément triste,’ and then 
added, half in fun, ‘J’aurais été un excellent sergent de ville, 
e’efit été ma vocation ’ ! 

He too, like his father, clung to Piedmontese traditions and 
surrounded himself with a Piedmontese Court. I remember his 
once asking one of Queen Margherita’s Roman ladies, who was 
talking to some friends, ‘ What are you doing there?’ and she 
answered ‘Speaking Italian, Sir’; for the King and Queen 
always spoke in dialect to their immediate ‘entourage.’ King 
Humbert’s charming consort was in many things her husband’s 
opposite. She loved splendour and was born to be a Queen. 
She liked it, and attracted about herself all the glamour which 
ought to be a Queen’s patrimony. Always gorgeously attired 
at all festivities, covered with precious laces and priceless jewels, 
she used, on entering or leaving a room, to sweep a long and 
gracious curtsey in a semicircle, including everybody, such as 
we are told Marie Antoinette had the art of making. Indeed, 
Queen Margaret was in many ways not unlike the martyred 
Queen of France, for from her Austrian ancestors she inherited 
the same full underlip, the bright blue eyes, the fair complexion, 
and the wealth of shining blonde hair. She is a woman of many 
parts, speaks four or five languages in perfection, is very musical, 
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highly cultured, and well read. Her charities are proverbial, 
and now, after bitter trials and living long in partial seclusion, 
she still holds the popular imagination, and the day her much- 
beloved figure and beneficent influence are seen and felt no more 
will be.a sad one for Italy. 

A few months after King Humbert’s accession a man named 
Passanante made an attempt on his life at Naples. It was when 
he was driving through the streets with the Queen. When 
shortly afterwards the Royal couple made a solemn entry into 
Rome, the streets were packed, and they had a great ovation. 
They drove at a foot’s pace almost, from the station to the 
Quirinal, they were in an open carriage with the little Prince and 
the mob swaying and screaming all around them, with no attempt 
to keep it in bounds. Only a number of police in plain clothes 
were hanging on to the carriage and were mistaken, by many, 
as part of the mob. The King held his hat, as was his habit 
when acknowledging a salute, almost at arm’s length from his 
head, the Queen showed no symptoms of fear and bowed with 
gracious smile on every side, but I think the fact of her dis- 
guising her apprehensions, following upon the shock which the 
attempt must have given her, caused the nervous illness from 
which she suffered for several years, and from which it took her 
so long to recover. 

The little Prince of Naples was a most engaging child. In- 
telligent and bright to a degree, he spoke English perfectly, and 
told me how, when he went to England, the thing that interested 
him most was his visit to Woolwich, about which he gave me 
details far beyond my comprehension. One day I happened to 
mention before him that a Miss Fox had come to see me. 
‘What,’ he said, in his quick way, ‘anything to do with the 
Prime Minister?’ He was very quick and sharp at repartee, and 
when his English nurse complained that her colds were so terrible 
that she had to use towels instead of handkerchiefs, ‘ Why don’t 
you say sheets at once, it would be nearer the truth? ’ mocked her 
royal charge of eight. 

Even at that age his principles were clearly formulated and 
unbending, and it was only with the greatest trouble that he was 
persuaded to shake hands with one of the Ambassadors whose 
country was at war with another country for which he had con- 
ceived a sympathy. 

He is now a most exemplary and conscientious Sovereign, but 
what scope is there for a constitutional King in a democratic 
country in which he and his Government have often to conciliate 
millions of utterly uneducated electors, who frequently decree 
their own misfortunes? Still the Italian has one great safeguard, 
and that is a pleasure and a pride in his own country. We see it 
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now in their present war. The menace of Socialism was imminent, 
but all quarrels and ill-will between the different parties and 
factions are sunk in the overwhelming feeling of patriotism. It 
is the same feeling which has made them pay their heavy taxes for 
so long without a murmur, which makes them bear the expenses of 
their army and navy cheerfully, and which, poor as the nation is, 
allows their King a Civil List far more generous than any of our 
Sovereigns ever had. 

The other members of the Royal family hardly ever appeared 
in Rome. They were scattered about at Turin, Florence, and 
Naples. The Roman Court was an eminently young one. All the 
gentlemen and ladies in attendance on the Sovereigns were 
young, some of the women very beautiful. It was rather like 
a brilliant picture without a background ; which was natural, as 
it was all the growth of a few years. 

Roman society was like a tidal river flowing backwards 
and forwards, for every winter brought back well-known faces, 
and yet there were every day new additions, and this it was which 
gave it so much unrest and instability, for people were all the 
time on the alert as to ‘ Who is that ?’ and ‘ Who is coming ?’ 
and they had adopted the English fashion of continually moving 
about at parties and never sitting down. 

The enormous influx of strangers from all countries increased 
from year to year, more and more engulphing the Roman 
element, and it was this ever-moving, ever-changing and elusive 
atmosphere which makes it so impossible to describe the Rome 
of that day. The society was composed of Romans proper, and, 
quite distinct from them, the other Italians, brought to the 
Capital by their avocations, such as the Government, the Sena- 
tors and deputies, and the army; though the military element, 
except at balls, was conspicuous by its absence. Then there 
were the two sets of diplomats, artists, scientists, writers, and 
the masses of foreigners. 

Owing probably to the very enthusiastic and also practical 
sympathy which England had ever shown to the cause of United 
Italy, our house was, in Rome as it had been in Florence, a 
gathering place for many of the men who had played a con- 
spicuous part in the ‘ Risorgimento’ of their country. They 
have all vanished except one or two. They were a short-lived 
generation. Cavour and the King were the first to go. Those 
we saw most of were Minghetti, Quintino Sella, la Marmora, 
Ubaldino Peruzzi, Ricasoli, Bonghi, Massari, Visconti Venosta, 
Count Corti, Guerrieri Gonzaga, Giovanni Baracco, Lacaita, ana 
many others who had tasted the bitter bread of exile. I often 
wonder whether any of them foresaw the troubles which pros- 
perity was to bring to the country they loved so well. 
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One of our intimates was Mario, thirty years before the idol 
of London. He was very poor, having dissipated the enormous 
sums which his and Grisi’s divine voices had brought them. Mario 
was, on and off the stage, always the great gentleman. With 
snow-white hair and beard and the complexion of a girl of 
sixteen, he also retained the fire of his dark eyes. His dress was 
superlatively neat and fresh-looking, and even when he dined 
with us quite alone he wore white waistcoat and gloves, things 
unknown to his countrymen of that day. He was a hermit, and 
the only other house he visited was that of his kind and devoted 
friend Prince Ladis Odescalchi, who once persuaded the great 
singer to come to one of our balls, and it was delightful to see 
how his friends of ancient days crowded around him, and the 
greatest lady in the land called to him gaily with threatening 
finger ‘Ah! I have to come to the English Embassy to find 
you!’ 

Giovanni Costa, so much admired in English art circles as 
the greatest Italian painter of that day, but in his native country 
only appreciated as a patriot, was another hermit who often 
darkened our doors, and I blush to say that he lost many hours, 
when not approving of something I had painted, rubbing it over 
with soft soap and holding it for half an hour under a tap until 
the texture which he so much liked was obtained. He used to 
treat his own pictures in that way, a fact which may interest 
those who possess some of his treasures. Lenbach, the great 
Bavarian painter, was also much in our house. He was very 
generous to me in giving away what he called his tricks in paint- 
ing. He retained much of his peasant origin in his rough-and- 
ready speech. He told me how, when he was young, he used to 
wander about on foot and paint portraits for six or seven shillings. 
One day in his studio, in which were assembled the portraits of 
most of the famous men of that day, he pointed to that of Mr. 
Gladstone, a splendid likeness, saying ‘ Ist er nicht wie ein fana- 
tischer Bauer?’ This remark became very interesting to me when, 
many years later, I heard of the contention of Theosophists that 
Mr. Gladstone was a reincarnation of Jack Cade. 

Mr. W. W. Story’s studio was at the end of our garden, 
and I often sat with him whilst he was working. Asa man he was 
even more interesting than as an artist, for he was full of infor- 
mation, fun, and original thought, with a very kindly disposition. 
He was a delightful and witty companion, and I often think of 
the summer evenings when he accompanied me to the Correa, the 
open-air theatre in the tumulus of Augustus, where, when the 
bells of the neighbouring churches began to ring, the actors had 
to leave off speaking ; and when a summer shower came on, all 
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the audience, which sat on chairs on the gravel, rushed into a 
semicircle of booths at the back, which did duty for boxes. 

One hot afternoon in May I went with Mr. Story to the 
celebration of Metastasio’s centenary in the gardens of the 
Arcadia. This is a literary society dating from the Renaissance, 
which still exists. On a small stage in the open air men and 
women, boys and girls, recited poetry. Around them in a semi- 
circle were seated many Cardinals and Roman Princes and great 
ladies of the Papal camp. A little further back were those that 
belonged to the Arcadia, with their friends and relations. 

Above the trees of the garden rose the cupola of San Pietro 
in Montorio, the roofs of the Spanish Academy, and in the back- 
ground the Acqua Paula. Below lay extended the whole of 
Rome, mellow, brown, and mysterious in the waning sunlight. 
Beyond, a strip of the Campagna vanishing in the vapour which 
bathed the base of the Sabine and Latin hiils. 

I had unusual opportunities of knowing many artists and 
scientists, as they did me the honour of electing me a member 
of the ‘ Insigne Accademia of San Luca,’ the oldest academy of 
the world, I believe. Only one other lady belonged to it, the 
learned Countess Ersilia Lovatelli, daughter of the artistic and 
scientific blind Duke of Sermoneta, the cleverest and most cul- 
tured man in Roman society. The sittings of the Academy were 
most solemn and dignified, and it was difficult to remember that 
one was in the nineteenth century. 

Another typical Roman scene lingers in my mind. One 
day my old and valued friend Princess Corsini Scotti 
came to see me. I was her only link with the white society of 
Rome, for she was ultra-black, had frequent audiences with the 
Holy Father and received chiefly Cardinals. She came to ask 
me whether I would come to her ‘ matinée,’ the first one she had 
given since her husband’s death. ‘Only,’ she begged, ‘ could you 
come as your own private self and not as English Ambassadress? 
and please bring your daughter.’ I readily agreed, and on the 
appointed day, escorted by the Duke of Ripalda, also a most 
pronounced Papalino, and, as possessor of the Farnesina Palace, 
Princess Corsini’s nearest neighbour, we mounted the wide stairs 
leading to the splendid apartment on the first floor of the palace. 

On the first row of armchairs, disposed in a semicircle, sat the 
Cardinals, and behind them on chairs the black society of Rome. 
Against the wall stood a kind of altar raised upon a dais, and 
upon it burned wax tapers in tall candlesticks, though it was the 
middle of the day. The Cardinals and the bright spring toilettes 
of the ladies made a rich harmony against the splendid gold and 
velvet hangings of the palatial room. We came purposely late, so 
as not to embarrass our kind hostess while she was receiving ; but 
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if a bomb had burst in the middle of the room the consternation 
could hardly have been greater, for a good many of those who were 
present knew me by sight, and some of them to speak to. We 
sat down very quietly, and the Duke of Ripalda stood near us. 
The recitals began, all of them by pupils of Seminaries. They 
were eulogies of different Popes in verse. There was a good 
deal about heretics in them, but we did not take this to ourselves. 
One phrase, however, proved too much for my daughter’s youthful 
gravity ; it was piped out in a high treble by a little fellow nine 


years old : 
Il nostro buon Papa, il sesto Alessandro, 


and then followed a panegyric of the Borgias. The whole thing 
had a wonderful cachet ; it was like one of the receptions the 
President de Brosses describes in his lively diaries. Then 
followed a collation set out as they were in the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth, but we went away, fearing that our remaining might 
make difficulties for the old Princess. 

Soon after this we left Rome. It was a sad leave-taking, for 
the charm and glamour of the sunny skies, the atmosphere of art 
and intellect, had cast a powerful fascination over me. I thought 
that life in the North would appear grey and dull, and I remem- 
bered the words Lord Lytton had said to me many years ago: 
‘When you have once lived in Italy it takes the colour out of 
everything else.’ 

When I saw the crowd of friends who had come to see us off, 
words failed me, and it was with tears only that I could bid 
adieu to the ‘ Citta Eterna.’ 


WALBURGA PAGET, 





A, LITTLER’ ENGLAND? 


Issuks of an exceedingly grave character are raised for the United 
Kingdom by the coincidence of a rapidly falling birth-rate and a 
rapidly rising rate of emigration. I do not think it is generally 
realised that, at the beginning of the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, we are threatened with a decline in population. If 
it were realised, and the inevitable consequences of such a decline 
fully understood, the subject would engross public attention. In 
point of fact, it is to be feared that. very few of our governing 
classes are alive either to the facts of the case or to their conse- 
quences. On the day of the great debate upon our relations with 
Germany, which took place on Monday, the 27th of November 
1911, I put down a question on the subject for oral answer in the 
House of Commons by the President of the Local Government 
Board. The question was designed to contrast the excess of births 
over deaths with the loss by emigration, and to direct attention 
to the deplorably small balance between the two figures. In 
reply, Mr. John Burns stated that the excess of births over deaths 
in the United Kingdom for the first nine months of 1911 was 
329,710, and that the Board of Trade return of passengers to and 
from places out of Europe for the same period showed a balance 
of outward movement of 237 ,067. 

The last figure related to both British subjects and foreigners. 
If we correct it by taking the return of British subjects only, we 
get for the nine months a British emigration of 218,191. That 
is to say, the approximate increase of British population in the 
United Kingdom in the first three quarters of 1911 was 329,710 
less 218,191, or only 111,519. 

This remarkable information excited no interest in those whc 
provide the public with information and ready-made opinions. 
Not even The Times thought it worth reporting. If I had asked 
whether General Caneva was boiling Arabs in oil at Tripoli, or 
if the Germans had yet decided to make a further increase in 
their Navy Law, the answer would have found place in many 
newspapers. Apparently it did not occur to any one that the 
answer to my question had a distinct bearing upon Britain’s place 
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in the world, and consequently upon foreign affairs, and that 
Germany could by no conceivable means injure British interests 
as they are possibly being injured by forces operating from within 
the British Empire. 

Let us examine carefully the facts of the case. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom during the past year 
has been of unprecedented dimensions. In the times of bad trade 
which visited us a generation ago, a great flow of emigrants 
occurred which gathered strength and was not checked for many 
years. Even then, however, emigration did not exceed 246,000 
in any year. This figure, which was reached in 1883, remained 
a record down to 1911, when it rose to 262,000. Scotland alone 
lost 61,358 of her people by emigration last year, as against 58,384 
in 1910. 

It is well to make clear what is the basis of these emigration 
statistics. We cannot, of course, know whether a passenger 
leaving a British port for Canada or Argentina is an emigrant or 
not. All we can do is to count passengers outward to places out 
of Europe, and to compare the result with uw count of passengers 
inwards from places out of Europe. Thus, in 1911 we know that 
454,576 British subjects left the United Kingdom for places out 
of Europe, and that 192,718 British subjects arrived in the United 
Kingdom from extra-European ports. We therefore deduce an 
emigration of 261,858 in the twelve months as a sufficiently 
approximate estimate of the facts. It is by this method that 
column 1 of Table A is arrived at. 

It will be seen that the emigration from the United Kingdom 
has undergone extraordinary variations in the long period 
examined in the table, and it should be particularly observed that 
these variations appear to be largely independent of the condition 
of trade. Column 2 of the table shows the state of trade as 
measured by exports of British produce and manufactures, and 
column 3 gives the unemployment rate amongst trade unionists 
as returned to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the bad times which followed the 
great trade boom of 1872-73, and which produced in 1879 an 
unemployment rate of nearly 11 per cent., were responsible for 
the great increase of emigration in the latter year, and the great 
exportation of people which continued, and, indeed, increased in 
the good years 1882-83 and in the good and bad years following. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century emigration almost 
ceased. Trade and employment were exceedingly good in 1899, 
and emigration fell to 46,000. In the opening years of the present 
century emigration again increased, until in 1907, a year of excel- 
lent trade, it almost reached the record of 1883. In 1908 there 
was a great decline in both trade and emigration, following upon 
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the American collapse at the end of 1907. In 1909 and 1910, with 

reviving trade, emigration again increased, and in 1911, in spite 

of good trade, British emigration beat all previous records. 

The record of German emigration, which we shall presently 
have occasion to consider, exhibits as to the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century features very similar to our own. In the 
ten years which ended in 1880, there was a large German emigra- 
tion ; in the ten years which ended in 1890 there was exceedingly 
large German emigration ; in the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century German emigration fell just as ours fell. Then all resem- 
blance in this respect between the two nations ceased. While 
British emigration, as we have seen, again swelled, reaching 
gigantic proportions in the year 1911, German emigration became 
an almost negligible quantity. 

The explanation of these remarkable facts is easily to be 
found. In the present century our self-governing Colonies have 
set themselves to attract population to their shores from the heart 
of the Empire. Enormous sums have been spent by them to 
induce the people of the United Kingdom to transplant them- 
selves across the seas. The Canadian official advertising for 
colonists has become as thorough as the efforts of the publicity 
departments of soap and pill manufacturers. Handsome emigra- 
tion offices have been opened in the chief British thoroughfares, 
with shop windows making a wonderful display of pictures of 
jolly homesteads, of sheaves of yellow corn, of piles of incredibly 
red-cheeked apples. Who can wonder if the passer-by, an inhabi- 
tant of one of our dreary and dirty cities, has his imagination fired 
by prospects of plenty in a beautiful land? The newspapers have 
been diligently worked by the official emigration agents. In a 
popular newspaper one may see an expensive advertisement 
setting out the glories and advantages of Canadian life, accom- 
panied, by arrangement and as part of the advertising contract, 
with a column editorial puff which outrivals the enthusiasm of 
the official advertisement. This is the kind of announcement 
which the Canadian Emigration Office puts before the British 
workman : 

Canada offers you 160 Fat and Fertile Acres for Nothing in 
the Land of Glorious Sunshine and Opportunity. 

Wheat raising per acre costs 30s. (thirty shillings) and realises 
sixty shillings. 

Two years’ rent of an English farm will purchase freehold 
improved land of equal area in Canada. 

Wanted at once, for permanent employment, on farms in 
Western Canada, 5000 experienced farm hands. Average 
yearly wages 601. to 701. and found. 

1000 married couples wanted. 
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A: BRITISH EMIGRATION, EXPORTS, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPARED 


2 3 
Exports of British Trade Unionists 
Goods Unemployed 


& 
201,000,000 
199,000,000 
193,000,000 
192,000,000 


223,000,000 
234,000,000 
242,000,000 
240,000,000 
233,000,000 
213,000,000 
213,000,000 
222,000,000 
234,000,000 
249,000,000 


263,000,000 
247,000,000 
227,000,000 
218,000,000 
38,000 216,000,000 
76,000 226,000,000 
60,000 240,000,000 
51,000 234,000,000 
49,000 233,000,000 
46,000 264,000,000 
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71,000 291,000,000 
72,000 280,000,000 
102,000 283,000,000 
147,000 291,000,000 
127,000 301,000,000 
139,000 330,000,000 
195,000 376,000,000 
235,000 426,000,000 
91,000 377,000,000 
140,000 378,000,000 
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284,000 431,000,000 
about 262,000 454,000,000 
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Nor does this sort of thing exhaust the enterprise of Canadian 
emigration officers. They send to the rural districts. handsome 
vans, which carry into remote villages exhibits of produce which 
speak of paths that drop fatness and of valleys standing thick with 

m. Who can wonder if the agricultural labourer turns, from the 
British road which so often leads to the rural workhouse, to # 
land which promises so much and which can scarcely give him 
less than he has? Is it not rather surprising that more do not 
listen to the voice of the Canadian charmer? 

In the last year or two Australia, which for sc long foolishly 
practised a policy of exclusion, has realised that Australia can 
only be maintained a white country by encouraging immigration. 
Accordingly, she has followed the example of Canada in luring the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. — All over the country at 
this moment there are exhibited posters of great artistic merit, 
in which the picture of a beautiful girl standing under a tree 
loaded with blossom draws the attention of the wayfarer to the fact 
that Australia exists, and invites him to make his home in a land 
of promise. 

South Africa is now to join in the pursuit. On the 30th of 
December 1911 Colonel Leuchars, Minister of Commerce in the 
Union Government, announced that the Government would 
shortly introduce a large settlement scheme, which is to include 
the attraction of immigrants from oversea. 

The practical success of this Colonial advertising for population 
may be measured by Table B, which shows the destination of 
British emigrants in recent years. - It will be seen that the greatly 
increased emigration which we are now experiencing is mainly 
due to a movement of population within the British Empire. In 
1911 the United States took but 50,000 out of a total emigration 
of 262,000, and all but 2000 of the remainder went to places within 
the Empire. Canada took 135,000; Australasia took 66,000; 
even South Africa took nearly 8000, or as many as Canada took 
as recently as- 1900. 

No other nation has to bear the brunt of an emigration of such 
character. No other ‘nation has colonies of any consequence in 
this connexion. The forces which are at work drawing the life- 
blood from the heart of the British Empire to its extremities do 
not exist for Germany. There are no little German daughter- 
nations tempting German workmen to new lands where the 
German language is spoken and where German traditions obtain. 
And the existence of the United States is, for the purposes of 
British emigration, also a magnet of the most potent character. 
It possesses, in the greatest power supply of the world, the greatest 
attraction for population known to economics. The United States 
does not find it necessary to advertise for immigrants ; coal draws 
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B: DESTINATIONS OF BRITISH EMIGRANTS 
(In Thousands.) 


102 
147 
127 
139 
195 
235 

91 
140 
234 
262 


1907 
20 
1909 25 
1910 38 
| 1911 66 


eT her ae ere wt | | 


* Owing to the use of ‘round’ figures the totals do not precisely corre- 
spond with the detail columns, 


C: POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1911 
Whites 
(of all Reces) 


(a) United Kingdom : || 45,000,000 


(6) Self-governing Dominions : | 

Canada f . || 6,950,000 
Newfoundland . e ; 250,000 
Australia . 2. wt | 4,400,000 
New Zealand . , ; 950,000 
South Africa . : : 1,400,000 


| ncetipuiaicaielal 
Total (6) .  . ar 





(c) Other British Possessions : 
India 300,000 | 314,700,000 | 315,000,000 


Rest of theEmpire . 250,000 | 34,750,000 | 35,000,000 


Total(c) .  . 550,000 | $49,450,000 | 350,000,000 








Grand Total . = om 59,500,000 | 354,500,000 | 414,000,000 
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them to her. Between the British self-governing Dominions and 
the United States of America, we have offered to the British 
emigrant a wide choice of new lands where the British language 
is spoken, and where he need not feel more a ‘foreigner’ than 
if he left one part of the United Kingdom for another. 

Let us refresh our memories as to the present distribution of 
the white population of the British Empire. It is shown with 
sufficient accuracy in Table C, by which we are reminded that 
there are less than 15,000,000 white people in all the British 
Empire outside these islands. Of these 15,000,000, fully one- 
third are foreigners or of foreign descent. The entire British 
Empire, that is, contains not more than 55,000,000 whites of 
British descent. Thus we see the vast spaces of the British 
Dominions in urgent need of population; we cannot wonder at 
the extraordinary efforts which are being made by the Dominion 
Governments to obtain immigrants from the United Kingdom, 
and we must expect those efforts to be maintained or 
increased. 

In view of this drain upon our vital resources, let us proceed 
to examine the feeding of the central reservoir of population, upon 
which the Colonies are making such an insistent call. 

We saw at the beginning that in the first nine months of 1911 
the natural increase of population in the United Kingdom—the 
excess of births over deaths—was 329,710. It is probable that the 
complete statistics of 1911 will show a natural increase of about 
440,000. Emigration in 1911 being about 260,000, the increase of 
population was therefore about 180,000. Thus last year the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom increased by a mere 0.4 per cent., 
and it is clear that it needs but a small and only too probable 
further fall in the rate of natural increase, combined with an only 
too probable further increase of emigration, to bring about an 
actual decline in our population in the near future. At this 
moment we cannot be sure that such a reduction will not take place 
in the present year. 

The natural increase of the population, it cannot too clearly be 
borne in mind, is dependent not upon birth-rate alone, but upon 
the combined effects of birth-rate and death-rate. The birth-rate 
has a natural limit in point of increase, and an unnatural limit 
at zero; the death-rate cannot be reduced below a certain point, 
although we do not know definitely what that point is. With 
a stationary, or even with a falling birth-rate we may add to the 
rate of natural increase by reducing the death-rate, but only within 
limits. It is interesting to see what has taken place in this regard 
in the United Kingdom in the last twenty-five years. Here are 
the facts : 
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D: NATURAL INCREASE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
POPULATION 


Deaths 


1,186,381 
| 1,154,898 
1,159,922 
| 1,168,535 
| 1,123,010 





In the twenty-five years the birth-rate has fallen 6.3 per 
1000 of the population, while the death-rate has fallen 4.9. The 
fall in the birth-rate has been most rapid in the last five years; 
the fall in the death-rate has taken place almost entirely in the 
last ten years. In 1885 a population of something over 36,000,000 
added 448,000 persons to itself by natural increase; in 1911 
population of nearly 45,000,000 made a natural increase of only 
about 440,000. It is true that the death-rate will undoubtedly be 
further reduced. The possibilities in this direction may be 
gauged when it is pointed out that New Zealand has a death-rate 
of little more than 9 per 1000, and that the realisation of such a 
rate in the United Kingdom in 1910 would have added 225,000 to 
the natural increase of population. But it is to be feared that 
many years must elapse before the British death-rate is as low 
as 9, and there is every prospect of the birth-rate falling consider- 
ably. Even if in the next ten years we reduce the death-rate 
by 4, to 10 per 1000, we may in the same period find the birth-rate 
reduced by about 5 to a rate almost as low as that of France. 

To bring our figures quite up to date, I may add, although 
I do not desire to exaggerate the case by dwelling unduly upon 
them, the remarkable figures of the third quarter of 1911. In 
that quarter, the United Kingdom birth-rate fell to 24.3, and 
the death-rate rose to 15.2. The natural increase of popula- 
tion in the three months was 277,655 births minus 173,105 
deaths, or only 104,550. In England and Wales the birth-rate 
fell to 24.4, being 2.9 below the mean birth-rate of the previous 
ten third quarters. It was the lowest birth-rate recorded in any 
third quarter since civil registration of births first began. The 
natural increase of population’ in England and Wales in the 
quarter was only 81,645, against 123,300, 124,054, and 123,022 
in the third quarters of 1908, 1909, and 1910 respectively. These 
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serious facts were contributed to by an increased infant mortality 
caused chiefly by the unusually hot weather, but the fall in the 
birth-rate cannot thus be explained away. It points to a rapid 
acceleration of the rate of fall shown in the above table. 

Serious as these considerations would be if there were no 
drain by emigration, how intensely serious they become when we 
find ourselves regarded by the self-governing Dominions as an 
unlimited store of potential colonists. The coincidence of falling 
death-rate and falling birth-rate means a higher average age for 
the population as a whole, and a consequent intensification of 
British social problems. The emigration in a year of nearly 
800,000 of our most vigorous stock leaves us with a larger pro- 
portion of the old and the feeble. If the process went much 
further, and an actual decline of population occurred, we should 
have not merely a smaller nation, but a smaller nation whose 
average individual efficiency had been reduced. Every social 
problem would be aggravated, even while a smaller aggregate 
population would be left to furnish the means of amelioration. 
The charge for Old Age Pensions would sensibly rise, even 
while a smaller number of taxpayers could be called upon to 
meet the charge. Sickness being a problem of age, the sickness 
charges to be borne under the National Insurance Act of 1911 
would rise, even while the number of young contributors to the 
fund would diminish. The material output of the nation would 
fall, not alone because there would be fewer workers, but because 
the average age of those fewer workers would be higher. 

Nor would the political consequences be less serious. 

It is true that the emigrants we are parting with are, for the 
most part, going abroad to build up the Britains over the seas, 
and that British emigration may therefore be truly described 
as very largely a British re-settlement. It is very questionable, 
however, whether the transfer of population from the British 
Isles to the self-governing colonies, when carried to such a 
degree as now obtains, is consistent with the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Empire. The eyes of the Canadian are not 
turned to Europe, but to the South, and.to the East. And the eyes 
of the Australian are not upon the German Empire, but upon 
Japan. Those who have talked with Australasian statesmen 
know that the plans for Antipodean Navies are prompted not so 
much by anxiety concerning the relative strength of the fleet of 
the United Kingdom, as by the desire to be able to cope with 
exigencies which may arise in the Pacific. The maintenance 
of the British Empire is involved in the proper increase of the 
population of the United Kingdom. To send out a proportion of 
our natural increase is to strengthen the Empire, but to send 
out the whole of our natural increase, or more than our natural 
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increase, is to strengthen the Britains over the seas at the cost 
of breaking up the Empire and degrading the United Kingdom 
in the category of the nations. It is difficult enough as things 
are for the ttaxpayers of the United) Kingdom to furnish the 
means of maintaining that naval supremacy upon which not 
merely the integrity of the Empire, but the secure livelihood of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles depends, but how could the 
position be maintained by a falling population possessing a 
falling average efficiency? The yield of existing taxes would 
fall with the population, and it is interesting to observe that 
the new land taxes would become null and void, for there would 
be no increment to tax, through a fall in land values, and no 
undeveloped land duty to levy, because the development of build- 
ing land would cease. 

While the population of the United Kingdom is threatened 
with decline, that of the German Empire is still rapidly increas- 
ing. It is true that the German birth-rate has fallen, but it is 
still higher than ours, and Germany, instead of losing popula- 
tion by migration, is actually gaining immigrants on balance. 
I have spoken already of the fall in German emigration. Table E 
is an examination of migration in respect of the United King- 
dom, the German Empire, and France, based upon the ex- 
ceedingly useful table published by the Board of Trade in the 
Blue-book on British and Foreign Trade and Industry (Cd. 4954 
of 1909). It will be seen that Germany is beginning to take the 
place which used to be occupied by France in gaining people by 
migration. The figures in this table are arrived at by comparing 
the actual increases of population revealed by censuses with the 
excess of births over deaths. It is a more accurate method 
than that employed in Table A, and can, of course, only be 
used for inter-censal periods. From Table F we may arrive at 
the average annual loss or gain by migration in the three countries. 

Germany is thus gaining by migration even while we have 
-reached the point of losing 300,000 people a year. As to natural 
increase, this is nearly 900,000 a year in Germany, in spite of 
the fall in her birth-rate. It is hardly likely that the German 
population will increase by less than 8,000,000 in the next ten 
years, and in 1921, therefore, the German population may be 
74,000,000. If the British population makes no more increase 
per annum than it did in 1911, the British Isles in 1921 will 
have about 47,000,000 inhabitants. By 1921, therefore, the 
German Empire’s population is likely to be within about 
10,000,000 of the aggregate population of the United Kingdom 
and France, for France has now about 39,600,000 people, and her 
population is falling. The comparative position of the United 
Kingdom, it will be gathered, may easily be worse than this, for 
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E: UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND FRANCE : MIGRATION 
DEDUCED FROM CENSUS AND VITAL STATISTICS 
(+=Gain by migration; —=Loss by migration). 


United 


Period (varies with Census Dates,’ 
Kingdom 


but generally comparable) 


U.K.: Ten years, 1861-1871 — 1,138,000 
cme Figures not available . — 
: not available . —_ 


U.K.: Ten years, 1871-1881 —918,000 
Germany : Nine years, 1871-1880 — 
France: 9} years, 1872-1881 . ok 


| 


U.K.: Ten years, 1881-1891 — 1,556,000 
Germany: Ten years, 1880-1890 wei 
France : Ten years, 1881-1891 . eh 


U.K.: Ten years, 1891-1901 —576,000 
Germany: Ten years, 1890-1900 — 
France: Ten years, 1891-1901 . —_— 


U.K.: No later record by this | No record 
method 

Germany : Five years, 1900-1905 — 

France: Five years, 1901-1906 . — 


—701,000 


—1,310,000 


—354,000 


-+52,000 


+461,000 


+133,000 


4357,000 


—35,000 


F: AVERAGE ANNUAL LOSS OR GAIN BY MIGRATION IN 
THE PERIODS NAMED 


Nineteenth Century : 
In the Sixties 4 
In the Seventies . 
In the Eighties 
In the Nineties 


—114,000 
— 92,000 
— 156,000 
— 58,000. 


Twentieth Century : 

First five years No record yet by 

this method, but 
about 


— 100,000 





No record 
— 78,000 
—131,000 
— 35,000 


+ 10,000 





No record 
+48,000 
+13,000 
+36,000 
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there is unfortunately no certainty that even our slight rate of 
gain of population in 1911 will be maintained during the next 
ten years. 

Is there any good reason why the British population should 
either be stationary or falling? Is the nation economically over. 
crowded ? 

The answer to these questions is a very plain one. The 
United Kingdom possesses, in one of the richest coal areas of the 
-world, one of the greatest magnets for population known to 
economic science. By virtue of her coal supply, which still 
ranks next to that of the United States in magnitude and cheap- 
ness of production, the United Kingdom can. easily sustain a 
population very much greater than she now possesses. . Practical 
proof of this is afforded by the fact that Belgium, another 
country which bases industry upon coal, has a population of 590 
to the square mile, at which rate the United Kingdom would 
have about 71,000,000 people instead of the 45,000,000 she now 
possesses. With the possession of one of the three greatest coal 
supplies in the world, and with her coal placed near to itide- 
water, so that materials can be imported to be economically - 
worked upon at points most conveniently situated for trade with 
the world’s markets, there is no good reason why the United 
Kingdom should not sustain two or three times as many people 
as she now finds work for. ‘‘ Over-crowding’’ is not in ques- 
tion. Populated at the Belgian rate, the United Kingdom would 

ntain fourteen million families, and to house fourteen million 
amilies at the Garden City rate of six families to the acre, would 
absorb but about two and a-quarter million acres of the seventy- 
seven million acres of United Kingdom area. The prime factor 
in the case is not area, but the possession of coal, and it is for 
the nation very seriously to ask itself why it cannot hold its 
natural increase of population in spite of its good gift of coal. 

The colonies are advertising for our people, and getting them. 
What are we doing to advertise the natural advantages of the 
United Kingdom to those who inhabit it? 

It is to be feared that the great bulk of our working population 
is quite unconscious that the United Kingdom possesses economic 
advantages superior to those of the prairie of the great North- 
West. What do they know of the England that might be who 
only know the England that is? England began to work her 
coal on a large scale when she was cursed with the dogma of the 
right of every man to do what he liked with his own. Our in- 
dustrial centres broke out like sores upon the green garden that 
was England, and still to-day the British manufacturing town 
remains a place from which every element of beauty is banished, 
and which a man who gets knowledge must needs desire to leave. 
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I confess that again and again as I visit oyr industrial districts 
I find it hard to believe that people can be content to live in 
them. Can we wonder if, when the imagination of the inhabi- 
tants of places like Hull, or Glasgow, or Manchester, or Cardiff, 
or Accrington, is touched by the promise of life in such forms 
as is pictured by Colonial emigration agencies, there is bred in 
many a fierce desire for change? Can we marvel at wholesale 
emigration when we reflect that the sordid life of our mean 
streets is embittered by unemployment and by a growing class 
consciousness? It is surely not of much use to demonstrate to 
a half-employed labourer that he is a proud citizen of a country 
which possesses in almost unique measure the greatest spring of 
modern industrial wealth, while experience teaches him that he 
is a mere ‘hand,’ valued at a poor wage when his work is 
wanted, and to be thrown on the social scrap-heap as soon as 
he is not wanted. I can well believe that such a man, gazing at 
an Australian official advertisement, must feel it better to face 
the unknown than longer to endure the ills that he has. 

And how does the manner of use we have made of our natural 
advantages appear to the educated mind? When our transport 
system is compared with that of Germany, one wonders how we 
could ever have been called a nation of shopkeepers. Germany, 
land-locked in Europe, has, by building up a national transport 
system based on economic railways and canals, not only obliterated 
her comparative geographical disadvantage, but placed her manu- 
facturers and traders on a better footing than their British rivals. 
We have permitted our trade to be injured at every point, whether 
in the conveyance of imported materials or of native coal, or in 
the conveyance of foodstuffs, or in the conveyance for home use 
or export of manufactured articles, by the exactions of private 
railway companies who, through the indifference and lack of 
foresight of a long line of Parliaments, have been permitted 
to pile. up a largely fictitious capitalisation of 1,300,000,0001., 
and who therefore find an extortionate monopoly profit 
of about 50,000,000/. a year inadequate to give satisfaction 
to their shareholders, or to attract fresh capital to the railway 
business. In the last five years the British railway system, ex- 
pressed in miles of single track, has grown by only 900 miles, 
while that of the German national railways has grown by nearly 
6000 miles. And now the Germans are proceeding through rail- 
way nationalisation to the national production and control of 
electrical power, which will lead, in the course of not many years, 
to such a re-creation of German industry and German social life 
as will make it possible for the German area economically to main- 
tain at a much higher standard of life than at present a vastly 
increased population. Here laissez faire still rules in these and 
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many other things, and there seems to be no possibility of inducing 
the British governing classes to comprehend the nature of the 
efforts which are needed to maintain Britain in her rank among 
the nations. Even a national insurance system, proposed thirty 
years after Germany started hers, is bitterly opposed by the 
‘ educated ’ classes, including two hundred Fellows of the Royal 
Society ! 

When population is talked of in this country it is usually in 
connexion with the conception that the point can be largely 
affected by efforts in connexion with agricultural operations and 
small holdings. The idea that the United Kingdom can retain its 
population by what is sometimes called ‘ home colonisation ’ is a 
fundamental errer. Even the creation of a hundred thousand new 
small holdings a year, for as many years as that was possible in 
a small country, would not seriously affect the problem we are 
discussing. Agriculture, it cannot too clearly be borne in mind, 
offers with the progress of science and engineering an ever-decreas- 
ing field of employment. Those who disquiet themselves on that 
score disquiet themselves in vain. Everything possible should be 
done to improve the status of agricultural work ; but little can be 
done in this connexion which would provide maintenance for the 
natural increase of the people of the United Kingdom. That 
problem must be solved mainly through increased manufacturing 
industry, and fortunately we possess the means with proper 
organisation of expanding our manufacturing industry far beyond 
its present dimensions. The problem is one of a fuller economic 
use of our natural advantages, combined with a livelier regard for 
the creation of healthy and beautiful urban and suburban dwelling- 
places for those occupied in industrial operations. It is largely 
a delusion that ‘ new ’ countries are better than old ones, and we 
can easily make it more profitable for a man to remain near 3 
great source of industrial power in the United Kingdom than to 
take up 160 desolate acres on the Western prairie. We have no 
right to stay a man from going to a land of opportunity or promise 
when we deny him opportunity here, but it is within our power 
to give opportunity in Britain as large as may honestly be offered 
in the greater part of the world. 

L. G. Cu10zza Money. 





THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Tug parable of the Ten Talents is more than ever to the fore as 
@ guiding principle in the ethics of modern Christendom. The 
great nations of the world—and with the exception of Japan all 
the great nations are Christian in religion—are scrutinising 
closely the title-deeds of weak or inefficient States both in regard 
to the right of these States to govern themselves without inter- 
ference, and still more the claim of such States to exercise sway 
over undeveloped areas of the earth’s surface. The parable of 
the Ten Talents is, in fact, one of the truest and most vital of 
pronouncements. It is the voice of Nature herself, and was in 
force as @ principle before man himself came into existence. 
It is another statement of the Law of Evolution, the survival 
and endowment of the fittest. The larger-brained, more finely- 
developed lion and tiger took the place of the worn-out, unadapt- 
able sabre-toothed machairodonts, the Taurine ox has replaced 
the bison, the white man of Caucasian type has exterminated the 
man of Neanderthal and other and later races of less perfect type. 
Repeatedly Europe has been regenerated by the Germanic 
peoples. A Gothic King of Leon, with the help of a Burgundian 
prince and a number of French adventurers, created the Por- 
tuguese nation out of an amalgam of degenerated Romanised 
Iberians and Goths, and exhausted Moors. Although other prin- 
ciples of Christianity counteract the too-ruthless application of 
the parable of the Ten Talents and bring about a desire 
(especially amongst the peoples of composite type known as 
Anglo-Saxons) to see fair play and to give every man and every 
nation a chance to do better after a lapse into doing very badly, 
still, now and again in each century, there is a period in which 
progressive nationalities take a survey of the world and see where 
they may extend their influence and commerce at the expense of 
some weaker and perhaps decaying Power. However we may.stop 
to regret the application of these principles of evolution in regard 
to individuals, tribes or nations despoiled of their livelihood or 
possessions by the trend of circumstances, we cannot but admit 
that this perpetual ‘taking stock’ of the world’s affairs, this 
impingement of one people on another, this spirit of unceasing 
rivalry does tend to improve mankind as a whole. It prevents 
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the isolation and stagnation of peoples, and effects more and more 
the unification of the human species. 

Portugal now lies on the surgeon’s table of the European 
Areopagus. She is being examined very minutely—more especi- 
ally in regard to her outlying members—to see whether she 
possesses the necessary vitality to survive the present crisis in her 
affairs as a valid people really fitted to administer colonial posses- 
sions. Should the decision of one at least amongst the members 
of the council of great nations be adverse to the Portuguese appeal 
for a fresh chance, for another long period of patience during which 
the westernmost country of Europe may attempt—without money 
of her own and with a population not larger than that of London 
and its suburbs—to administer some 803,000 square miles of terri- 
tory in Africa and Asia, then, whether the result is pleasing or 
displeasing to Great Britain and her allies, we shall see some 
inevitable change occur in the flag flying over Portuguese Africa, 
Malaysia, and India; or those regions, though still administered 
by Portugal, will be placed under radically different conditions in 
regard to their local self-government, thew fiscal freedom from 
the metropolis, and tariff treatment of foreign commerce. 

This being the case, it is highly necessary that the British 
public should thoroughly understand the position of Portugal in 
regard to her colonies at the present day, and on that understand- 
ing frame, or at any rate consent to the framing of, a logical foreign 
policy in regard to them. 

In the somewhat careless language of the Press, and even 
of diplomacy, amongst the Portuguese colonies are included 
islands at no very great distance from Portugal which are 
really regarded by the Portuguese as integral parts of the mother 
State. Of such are the Azores Archipelago, at an average distance 
of a thousand miles due west of the Portuguese coast, a third 
of the way across the Atlantic towards America. At a little 
less distance from Portugal to the south-west lies the beautiful 
island of Madeira, with some adjacent islets of no great import- 
ance. Much farther away, within the Tropics and also in the 
Atlantic Ocean, is the Cape Verde Archipelago, at an average 

distance of about three hundred miles from fhe African con- 
tinent. The Azores have a population of about 257,000, descended 
from a mixture of Portuguese and Flemish settlers, the Portuguese 
element predominating, with, however, a slight intermixture of 
other stocks— Anglo-Saxon, Negroid and Norman French. These 
beautiful Azores Islands are volcanic, very fertile (for the most, 
part), and produce some of the best oranges in the world.. Strate- 
gically, of course, they occupy @ most important position i in regard 
to any naval war in the Atlantic. Their inhabitants are as much 
Portuguese as the natives of Portugal herself, are quite content to 
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remain under the Portuguese flag, and their transference to that 
of any other Power would excite a world-war which would involve 
the United States as well as the Western Powers of Europe. 
Madeira is also emphatically Portyguese in regard to race and 
language. It is an earthly paradise, with scarcely a drawback, 
except that its coasts do not offer any one very good harbour. It 
is not, for example, nearly as capable of furnishing a good coaling- 
station as are the Canary Islands, farther to the south. If only 
the island were made independent, fiscally, of the metropolis—that 
is to say, allowed to have its own budget and its own scale of 
Customs duties and in return expect no subsidy from the mother 
country—it would be one of the most prosperous islands in the 
world, and the chosen resort during the winter months of a very 
large population of tourists and health-seekers on account of the 
extraordinary beauty of its scenery, its delicious climate, and its 
capability of growing almost all tropical products, though it lies 
ten degrees to the north of the actual Tropic. Its progress in many 
directions has been arrested for centuries by the fatuous behaviour 
of the Portuguese metropolitan Government, which has always 
carried out at Madeira a dog-in-the-manger policy. Sooner than 
see other European nations benefit by the development of Madeira 
it has always striven to alienate foreign settlement and foreign 
commerce as much as possible by its fiscal regulations. Of course, 
in pursuing this policy the Portuguese have had the excuse that 
they were a very weak nation, and that if Maderia had home rule 
and became more intimate with other nations than with Portugal 
itself, such a valuable possession might pass altogether out of the 
Portuguese dominions. 

With regard to the Cape Verde Archipelago, it is chiefly 
known to British travellers because it contains the small island 
of St. Vincent, where there is a British cable-station, and where 
ships bound for South America frequently call. The town of 
St. Vincent, indeed, strikes the passing traveller as being more 
English than Portuguese. Several of the Cape Verde Islands are 
of fair size, such as St. Antao (Antonio), and are capable of pro- 
ducing a good many things of value to commerce. Others are 
sterile. Yet on account of the fish that swarm about their shores, 
and from the fact that the whole archipelago is peopled by an 
industrious Negroid race,’ they are a valuable possession, to say 
nothing of the strategical position they occupy in the eastern 
Atlantic. But so far as common fairness is concerned, there 
would be no more right in detaching this archipelago from the 

* 128,000; of whom only 4000 are white. The coloured people of the Cape 
Verdes (who, of course, are Christians) are civilised, speak nothing but Portu- 
guese or English, and are in increasing request as sober, hard-working employés 
in West Africa. 
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rule of Portugal than in severing the Channel Islands from Great 
Britain. It is far better that such a group should remain under 
the flag of a Power doomed by her very weakness to be neutral. 
When we come to Portyguese Guinea the case is different. 
This is a territory about 14,000 square miles in extent, which is a 
large enclave in French Senegambia. It originated with the first 
starting of the slave trade by Portugal at the close of the fifteenth 
century. From this period onwards Portuguese—mostly men of 
bad character exiled from their own land—settled on the rivers 
between the Gambia and Sierra Leone, intermarried with the 
natives and traded with slaves. But whatever the Portuguese did 
in the way of establishment of direct sovereignty on the Gold 
Coast, at Hwida, on the Congo, and in Angola, they never seem to 
have founded any form of government in Portuguese Guinea— 
nothing, in fact, more than trading stations. Nevertheless, in 
1870, when Great Britain was seeking to unite by a protectorate 
her colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone, the Portuguese put 
in a claim to Bolama, a minute island between the Bissagos Archi- 
pelago and the mainland. Bolama was first made famous by the 
attempt of British philanthropists in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century to found a kind of Liberia in this direction, a settle- 
ment for the establishment of freed slaves. Owing to the attacks 
of the interior natives and to the unhealthy climate this settlement 
was abandoned, but not apparently on account of any protests 
from the Portuguese Government. However, the case was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and was lost by Great Britain, and after 
the middle of the ‘seventies of the last century the Portuguese 
definitely established themselves at Bolama, and had introduced a 
considerable amount of law and order on the island when I visited 
the place in 1883. Later on, by arrangement with France, Portu- 
guese Guinea was mapped out as a territory of considerable size. 
There still, however, remained much that was almost unknown 
to the cartographer and naturalist, though it has just been fully 
explored by Captain Powell Cotton. Owing to lack of funds and 
distractions elsewhere the Portuguese have not pursued actively 
that development which struck me as very noteworthy in 1883. 
The natives of the region are truculent, and frequently oppose 
the Portuguese in arms; though some of them—freely or as de- 
ported malefactors—are employed as labourers for the Sio Thomé 
plantations. From time to time, through native turbulence, there 
arise frontier troubles with the French. As far as one can venture 
to be wise in other people’s business, it would really seem as 
though the Portuguese Government would do well to consider any 
offer which might be made by the French Republic to purchase 


Portuguese Guinea. 
Portugal gave up her shadowy protectorate over Dahomé 
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(§. Joao d’Ajudd) during the time of the great settlement of 
African affairs between 1884 and 1889; and her place there was 
taken by France. Consequently, after leaving Portuguese Guinea 
one has to steam eastwards a week or more before next 
encountering the Portuguese flag. This is hoisted over two 
small islands of the Gulf of Guinea—Principe and Sao Thomé 
—at no very great distance from the mainland of the Cameroons. 
Principe is the smaller of the two—about 42 square miles 
in area. It has an extremely rich soil, but unhealthy con- 
ditions of life, recently made worse by the introduction of . 
sleeping sickness. Its fantastic sugar-loaf mountains, rising 
to something between two and three thousand feet, are 
clothed to their summits with dense forests. A visit to this lovely 
but unhealthy island steeps one in melancholy. In the days of 
the slave trade, and in the times when cane-sugar was of great 
value, it was extremely prosperous. The Portuguese raised hand- 
some buildings of stone—churches, palaces, barracks—which are 
now in ruins and half concealed in some of the most extravagant 
tropical jungle one can behold, for in Principe and Sao Thomé 
the traveller may see in splendour of vegetation the culmination 
of Equatorial Africa. Much of the ill-health of the island is due 
to lack of drainage, and to this excessive growth of vegetation, 
which harbours disease-carrying myriads of mosquitoes and tsetse 
flies. The last-named have recently inoculated the negroes of 
Principe with the dreaded sleeping sickness. The restoration of 
Principe to a new prosperity and to fairly healthful conditions is 
mainly a matter of money, including a war of extermination 
against Glossina palpalis, the local tsetse, which does not penetrate 
far into the interior. The rich volcanic soil of Principe would seem 
to be singularly well adapted to the growth of the finest kind of 
cacao. The cultivation of cacao (the bean from which chocolate 
and cocoa are made) has made the recent fame of Sio Thomé. 
Sao Thomé is an earthly paradise, for whites as well as for blacks, 
though the regions along the seashore (partly owing to defective 
sanitation) are not healthy for Europeans. It is an island of about 
four hundred square miles in area, very mountainous, rising in 
places to over 7000 feet. About 2000 feet above sea-level and 
upwards begin the plantations of cacao, cinchona, coffee, and other 
products, which have been established by the Portuguese since the 
middle of the nineteenth century,? and which as regards an 
incentive to commerce have taken the place of the slave trade, 
from which Sao Thomé derived its former prosperity. A visit to 
some of these Portuguese plantations is one of the most complete 
surprises and delightful episodes which can occur in a West- 
African tour. On the back of a horse or a mule (the island is free 


2 Cacao waa first introduced from Brazil in 1822. 
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from the tsetse fly), or even by carriage along well-made roads 
(to say nothing of the new railway), the traveller ascends through 
forest of equatorial splendour till he reaches the region of tree- 
ferns, and here is that crisp feeling in the air at nights, that wel- 
come tang of cold, which gives back the sleep and delight in a 
warm bed to the body jaded with unrefreshing nights of dank heat 
—for Sio Thomé, though under the Equator, is no warmer than 
Madeira. Here he will see Portuguese ladies with fresh com- 
plexions, and it may even be (if they have come from the north of 
Portugal) golden hair and blue eyes. Their husbands are equally 
creditable specimens—physically speaking—of the mixed Lusi- 
tanian types. Their comfortable, well-furnished houses may quite 
possibly contain fireplaces, in which in the evening burns a 
welcome log-fire. The plantations for the most part are superbly 
kept, and the whole island bears the unmistakable impress of 
prosperity and the civilised amenities which come with commer- 
cial success. But, of course, there rests on this development the 
slur, the drawback, that it has been achieved largely by methods 
of which the European conscience cannot approve. 

Principe wholly and Sio Thomé partially became ruined, 
first, by the suppression of the slave trade, and secondly, by 
the abolition in 1878 of slavery within the Portuguese dominions. 
There was a brief pause in which the bankrupt merchants and 
settlers who remained in these regions and did not emigrate to 
Brazil, looked about in vain for cheap unskilled labour to cultivate 
their sugar, cacao, coffee, and pineapples. It is true that both 
islands—and especially Sao Thomé—contained a fairly large negro 
population, descended from slaves imported during three cen- 
turies, or from the negro crews of slave-ships shipwrecked on the 
coasts. But in Sao Thomé more especially the greater part of 
this population had quitted the vicinity of the Portuguese settle- 
ments to resume a semi-savage existence in the forests and on such 
of the island-coasts as were far away. from safe landing-places, 
and thus out of reach of ships. Such, for example, are—or were— 
the Angolares of Sio Thomé, a warlike negro race descended from 
200 natives of Angola who reached the island in a wrecked ship 368 
years ago. These people have become, like the Bush negroes in 
former times of Dutch Guiana and the Maroon negroes of the 
British West Indies, an independent race with a strong dislike 
and distrust of the white man.’ The Portuguese found it im- 
possible to coerce the runaway negroes of Sio Thomé and Principe 
into work of any kind, the difficulty being not merely one of 


* The Angolares occupied the southern part of the island, and though fre- 
quently announced as ‘conquered,’ remained independent till a few years ago, 
when a remarkable Portuguese doctor, Matheus de Sampaio, settled among 
them and won them over by kindness of treatment. 
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physical courage (which might have been counteracted by the 
Buropean’s superior weapons), but the impenetrability of the 
dense forests and jungles in which the black people lived; and 
where they made such plantations as were necessary to supply 
their requirements in vegetable-food, living otherwise on sea fish, 
wild birds, and on the goats, fowls, and pigs which had somehow 
been snatched from the Portuguese settlements and after- 
wards bred freely in the negro villages. Probably this difficulty 
might have been overcome if there had existed in these islands, 
before the advent of such men as Matheus de Sampaio, a Portu- 
guese planter, merchant or official with strength of character and a 
rigid belief in honesty of principles. But such negroes as ventured 
to accept the lure of well-paid employment offered to them found 
themselves either enslaved anew or cheated out of their wages. 
Not many years elapsed, however, before the Portuguese 
Government discovered a way out of the difficulty here, as in East 
Africa. Slavery and the slave trade could not be re-instituted under 
the watchful eye of the British Government so far as actual names 
went, but a very good imitation of it (as had already been dis- 
covered by British-Australian planters in the Pacific Islands and 
Queensland) could be made by a system of forced apprenticeship. 
In 1882, when travelling with the Earl of Mayo through the 
southern parts of Angola, I found myself a witness unconsciously 
to the way in which the labour difficulties of Sio Thomé were 
being met. Portuguese traders were reviving or creating a brisk 
trade in slaves with the powerful chiefs of that region. The slaves, 
however, were ‘redeemed,’ not purchased, and having been re- 
deemed they were apprenticed for long terms to the agents of the 
Sio Thomé planters. This system proving a success, as the Portu- 
guese power in Angola increased after the middle ’eighties, large 
numbers of natives were captured in wars which were undertaken 
to subdue or chastise rebellious chiefs, and these captives likewise 
were apprenticed with forms and ceremonies exhaling (in words) 
an intelligent philanthropy that was theoretically most admirable. 
Thus Séo Thomé received the labour it required at relatively 
cheap rates. But the apprentices seldom or never returned to their 
native land, seldom or never received any emolument for their 
services. Otherwise, they were admirably treated. Highly 
qualified doctors were attached to each large plantation or group 
of plantations, the houses or barracks in which the apprentices 
were lodged were comfortable and clean, the men were encouraged 
to marry and the women to bear children, and the food given to 
them was of excellent quality. They had no excessive hours of 
work, and the Sunday was a great holiday. Some attempt was 
made to Christianise and educate them, and everything was done 
to create merriment and light-heartedness, save the precious gift 
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of freedom. ‘Lord Mayo, on his return from his tour through 
Southern Angola and Northern Ovampoland, was one of the first 
unofficial persons to call attention to these proceedings, though the 
British Consuls on the coast had not failed to do so earlier still. 
Probably their reports were published in Blue-books, but if so they 
attracted little attention. But at last the matter was taken up, 
more especially by Quaker merchants engaged in the cacao trade. 
The evils of the apprenticeship system, moreover, were also strenu- 
ously attacked by the British Baptist missionaries in Western 
Congoland, and by several German explorers who were witnesses 
of slave raids instigated or undertaken by the Portuguese in the 
borderlands of Angola and the Belgian Congo.* 

To some extent since the establishment of the Portuguese 
Republic, steps have been taken to put a stop to a practice which 
has desolated so much of Southern Angola to the profit of the 
Sao Thomé planters. The deplorable thing about the whole busi- 
ness is, that if Angola had been rightly governed during the past 
three centuries there would be no difficulty in obtaining labour 
thence or from the Lower Congo for the development of the 
magnificent resources in climate and soil of Sio Thomé, and in 
bringing health and prosperity to Principe. Likewise, if the Portu- 
guese Government had been other than it was for three centuries, 
such an island as Sao Thomé should have been colonised not by 
negroes but by white Portuguese, by peasants of the same type as 
that which has provided the population of Madeira and the Azores, 
the bulk of the Brazilians, and the hard-working, prosperous 
Portuguese agriculturists in British Guiana, the Windward 
Islands, the Bermudas, and Hawaii. And if only really able 
officials, and not mere political place-holders, could be sent out to 
administer Portuguese Congo and Angola, and their administra- 
tion could instil real confidence into the large negro populations of 
those districts, S40 Thomé and Principe would get all the free 
labour they wanted if the planters offered good wages and reason- 
ably short contracts—three years at most. The negroes of South- 
West Africa are by no means lacking in enterprise. Congo natives 
in search of lucrative employment now find their way as far afield 
as Liberia. The celebrated Kru boys of Liberia, implicitly trust- 
ing to the good faith of British, German, and Dutch merchants 
or officials, go by sea as much as two thousand miles away from 


* Full treatment of this subject is given in my book George Grenfell and 
the Congo. And as regards the problem of SAo Thomé, two weeks which have 
recently appeared deserve to be read: Labour in Portuguese West Africa, by 
Mr. W. A. Cadbury, and A Mado d’obra em Sao Thomé e Principe (Labour in 
Sado Thomé and Principe), by Senhor Francisco Mantero (Lisbon, 1910). Mr. 
Cadbury’s book, though it emphasises the English point of view, is very fair. 
Senhor, Mantero’s well-illustrated work presents the Portuguese point of view 
from too partial a standpoint, but is full of information. 
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their homes, certain of getting their wages and being repatriated 
punctually at the date agreed upon. 
_ There is one persistent delusion concerning the large Portu- 
guese colonies in East and West Africa and in Asia, which requires 
to be dispelled, not only from the minds of European geographers 
and politicians, but still more from amongst the Portuguese them- 
selves: and that is, that these colonies have not only been as 
widely extended in former times as they are now, but were even 
anciently far more extensive, till they were reduced by the rapacity 
of England. This isan altogether incorrect assumption. As regards 
Great Britain, she may be said—more unconsciously than con- 
sciously—to have done much during the last sixty years to create 
a Portuguese empire beyond the seas. She has never robbed 
Portugal (as far as I can ascertain) of one square mile of land 
over which the Portuguese Government ever exercised any sway. 
It is Holland that from 1598 onwards has been the continual 
attacker of the Portuguese dominions. This attitude of the Dutch 
was begun at a time when the Crown of Portugal was merged in 
the Crown of Spain, and as part of their general campaign against 
the tyranny of that sovereignty the Dutch did their best to oust 
the Portuguese from Brazil, just as they took the Guianas from 
Spain. They forced the Portuguese to evacuate the Congo in 
the seventeenth century, and endeavoured to take their place 
there, being defeated, however, by the warlike attitude of the 
natives in that region. At one time they had conquered nearly 
the whole of Northern Angola, which was only won back from 
them by the dogged bravery of the Portuguese. Similarly, they 
attempted to take Delagoa Bay and Mozambique away from Portu- 
guese occupation. Most of all, they abstracted from Portugal the 
Island of Ceylon and the Settlement of Malacca, they drove the 
Portuguese out of Java and Sumatra, and all the Malay Islands 
except Flores and Timor. In 1859 they compelled the Portu- 
guese to give up their claims to settlement on the Island of 
Flores, and they have since done their best to cut down as much 
as possible the Portuguese claims to the northern two-thirds of the 
Island of Timor. I am not blaming the Dutch, who acted on the 
general principle that they were stronger than the Portuguese, 
and that they came, in some sense, as the avenger of wrongs 
inflicted on the natives by the Portuguese. But the fact remains 
that the medieval Empire of Portugal was disintegrated by 
Holland and not by Britain. But for the rise of the British power 
in India and its frequent alliance with the Crown of Portugal, the 
Dutch in course of time would have driven the Portuguese out of 
India as completely as they have expelled them—as a governing- 
power—from Malaysia. 
At the beginning of the ‘seventies of the last century the 
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interior frontiers of the Portuguese possessions in East and West 
Africa were undefined and unoccupied. Portugal had long since 
abandoned her sixteenth-century sovereignty over the Kingdom of 
Kongo, and only claimed the coast of Angola from Ambriz to 
Cape Frio, which point is now in German South-West Africa.’ 
Nevertheless it was frequently assumed (on the strength of a 
few explorations in former times) that the Portuguese power 
stretched right across the continent to Mozambique. As regards 
actual facts, however, it only exercised a control over the coast 
of Angola from Ambriz in the north to the Kwanza River in the 
south, and beyond the Kwanza River the Portuguese held a 
few isolated posts, notably Benguela and Mossamedes. The 
remainder of the country was independent and under powerful 
native chiefs, who intermittently allowed Portuguese half-caste 
traders to proceed inland to the Kwango River. In East Africa 
the Portuguese occupancy of a post on the northern shore of 
Delagoa Bay, which had occurred at intervals for about 150 
years, had been abandoned. There were perhaps small forts and 
trading stations occupied at Inhambane and Sofala, but south of 
the Zambezi Portuguese power was scarcely visible as a ruling 
force, the land being really controlled by Zulu and bastard Zulu 
tribes, and, to a slight extent, by slave-trading Swahili Arabs. 
Thanks to the impetus given by Dr. Livingstone, Portugal had 
strengthened her occupancy of Tete and Sena on the Zambezi, 
but owing to native rebellions had been unable to occupy the old 
Jesuit mission post of Zumbo. When Livingstone and Kirk 
came on the scene it was at least thirty years since even a 
Portuguese trader in slaves or ivory had seen the shores of Lake 
Nyasa. There was a strong Portuguese station at Quelimane 
on the northern extremity of the Zambezi delta, but no sign 
of Portuguese power in the warlike Angoshe country farther 
north, nor until the Island of Mozambique was reached. In 
the ’seventies of the nineteenth century the Portuguese held 
Mozambique, as they had done (with intervals of Dutch occupa- 
tion) since the beginning of the sixteenth century, but although 
they occupied the tiny island they exercised no power whatever 
over the adjoining mainland, being repelled perpetually by the war- 
like Muhammadan Makua tribes. North of Mozambique there 
was practically no government station to be seen till the traveller 
reached the island of Ibo. In short, forty years ago the Portu- 
guese hold over East Africa was limited to the occupancy of forts 
at Inhambane, Sofala, Sena, Tete, Quelimane, Mozambique, and 
Ibo, and between these posts it was actually less safe for a 

5 All Portuguese rights to the coast south of the Kunene River, i.e. about Cape 


Frio, were forcibly disregarded by the Germans in 1885, just as Germany took 
from Portugal in 1891 Tungi Bay in East Africa. 
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Portuguese merchant or explorer to travel than it was for an 
Englishman or a German ; so that the entire exploration of these 
regions from 1815 onwards was being done by Germans and 
Englishmen. 

The same might be said, with some exceptions after 1877, of 
the southern half of Angola, adding to the Germans and the 
English one or two Brazilians and the noteworthy American and 
French missionaries. 

Under the impetus given by England to geographical explora- 
tion, the Portuguese awoke to the need for knowing more about 
their territories in the southern half of Africa, and the expeditions 
under Serpa Pinto, Capello, and Ivens certainly did much to 
increase our knowledge of these regions and to revive Portuguese 
political claims. But the great impetus to the development of 
Southern Angola came from an invasion of that region by the 
‘trek’ Boers in 1878-80. A large body of feckless, ignorant, 
irresponsible, brave, hard-working Boers reached the confines of 
Angola after years of wandering over the Kalahari Desert and 
Ovampoland. They established themselves on the cool highlands 
of Wila with their wives and children, their cattle, their waggons, 
horses, and farming implements. If the Portuguese were not 
to see this region pass from under their rule they were obliged 
to meet these ‘ trek’ Boers half-way. From this arise a remark- 
able opening up of the Hinterland of Mossamedes. In the same 
way, the interest aroused by the British in the exploration of the 
Congo led to the acquisition by Portugal (through the good offices 
of a European Conference) of the Western Congo, while a little 
later on the definition of the British missionary-trading-and- 
political settlements in South-Central Africa led to the assignment 
to Portugal of a vast dominion represented to-day by the territories 
of Nyasa, Mozambique, Zambezia, and that region south of the 
Zambezi which is divided into the districts of Lourengo Marquez 
and Inhambane, and the Mozambique Company’s concession.* 

In India, so far from Great Britain having ousted the Portu- 
guese, she has in the course of the last 150 years enabled Portugal 
to define and secure a much larger amount of land round about 
Goa than she previously owned, and has preserved for Portugal 
the island of Diu and the fort of Damao, which would otherwise 
have been retaken by the Mahrattas; while the good offices of 
Britain have been once or twice quietly employed to restrain the 
too-eager Hollanders from pushing Portugal altogether out of 
Timor, or the Chinese from capturing Macao. 

What is to be the future of the Portuguese colonies, consis- 


* When the Chartered Company to administer South-East Africa was brought 
into existence in 1894, it received the very silly name of ‘ Mocambique,’ being 
in reality situated some 500 miles south of the region known as Mozambique, and 
separated from it by the Zambezi. 
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tent with the conscientious treatment of Portugal by the Great 
European Powers? The alienation from the Portuguese State 
of the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands would be—if 
enforced by Europe—an act of unwarrantable brutality, and one 
which is wholly unnecessary in the general interests of the world. 
But in regard to Portuguese Guinea it is of very little use to the 
country which claims it, but which has done nothing whatever 
to develop it except for the establishment of a town and Customs 
station at Bolama. The Portuguese Republic would be wise if it 
pocketed feelings of silly pride and sold this territory to France. 
In regard to the islands of Principe and Sao Thomé there would be 
no justification in compelling Portugal to part with these, but 
she must be constrained to adopt measures which shall no longer 
employ slave labour in disguise to develop their resources. As to 
Angola, which has about it the makings of a smaller Brazil, what 
this region wants is a reasonable measure of self-government—a 
self-government in which the more prominent native chiefs shall 
be directly interested, and which shall abolish any differential 
tariff. The local government of Angola should be permitted (as 
all British colonies are, more or less) to frame its own Customs 
tariff to suit its own interests, under the one stipulation that no 
differential or specially favourable treatment shall be accorded to 
any importer, whether he be Portuguese or the native of any other 
State. The same regimen should be imposed on those portions 
of Portuguese East Africa which are to be directly governed by 
Portugal. But in these last-named regions we find ourselves 
brought into conflict with many difficult questions. 

It is doubtful whether Portugal possesses the necessary 
resources in men and capital ever to make any great national use 
of South-East Africa. In Lourencgo Marquez (Delagoa Bay) and 
Inhambane Portugal is simply holding the natural ports of the 
Transvaal, and however ably she may govern these she will be 
just as frequent a source of friction and hindrance here as Italy 
would be to Austria if she were allowed to occupy Trieste and 
Istria. Here, again, one would seem to see a direction in-which 
without any real injury to national interest Portugal might con- 
clude a lucrative bargain with United South Africa. North of 
Inhambane comes the large region which is the coast-belt of 
Southern Rhodesia, and which has been financed, developed, and 
to a great extent administered by a chartered company—the 
Mozambique Company — during the last sixteen or seventeen 
years. Here we have the spectacle of English, French, and Bel- 
gian money being used (and subjects being employed) to develop a 
region which, so far as geography goes, was practically unmapped 
and unknown by the Portuguese, if we except the journeys of their 
first explorers in the sixteenth century. By the arrangements of 
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the charter all the money and much of the intelligence needed to 
develop this region come from the countries of North-Western 
Europe, but the executive and judicial officials. are Portuguese, 
the first of whom are paid by the Chartered Company and the 
second by Portugal herself. The result of this arrangement is 
friction between these two sets of Portuguese officials ; for those 
who are paid by the Company receive their (high) salaries with 
unfailing regularity, and are treated as scrupulously as they would 
be if they were British or French officials ; while those who depend 
on the mother country for their emoluments not only receive 
small pay, but occasionally fail to get this with punctuality. 
Consequently there arise jealousy and conflicting policies 
between executive and judiciary, and the resultant block to 
administration reduces the other white men working in the 
country to a mental condition in which anger alternates with 
despair. Moreover—unhappily—Portugal, as a colonising Power, 
has until recently been without a conscience. Though the Portu- 
guese are kindly by nature and are often popular with the back- 
ward-peoples, they never for a moment consider the interests of the 
races they govern. In past times they carried on an unblushing 
slave trade; and in the present day, provided their traders and 
officials can make a little profit, they willingly allow whole native 
tribes to become degraded and decimated by alcohol. A good deal 
of the coast territories under the Mozambique Company are injured 
by the disgraceful abuse on the part of certain Portuguese conces- 
sionnaires of the right to distil and retail ram made from the sugar- 
cane, which grows so freely here. All the time that Dutch and 
English United South Africa is steadily pushing ahead with its 
anti-alcohol propaganda and endeavouring to keep distilled spirits 
from the millions of Bantu people under its control, these Portu- 
guese concessionnaires in Gorongoza and elsewhere are flooding 
South-East Africa with a particularly bad form of rum. This is 
smuggled into Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal, and is doing 
a great deal of harm amongst the natives. Similarly, the American 
and French missionaries complain of the distillation of spirits from 
sugar in Angola, and the devastating effects of bad alcohol in that 
region. The northern part of Portuguese East Africa north of 
the Zambezi is only saved from a similar evil by the majority of 
the inhabitants belonging to the Muhammadan faith, a religion 
which, with all its drawbacks, is praiseworthy for its thirteen 
hundred years’ fight against alcohol. 

There are questions connected with the native tribes which I 
have not space to detail, but which would make it very desirable 
in the interests of such tribes, as well as of European commerce, 
that Portuguese Nyasaland and the Ibo province should be sold 
by Portugal to the German Empire, to form part henceforth of 
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German East Africa. Portugal might retain, for her own exploita- 
tion on right lines, the large remaining province of Mozambique 
proper from the Lucio as far south as Quelimane, disposing by 
sale to the British Empire of inner Zambezia and South-East 
Africa. The alternative to such proceedings, and the course which 
should be adopted in any case in the Portuguese as well as the 
French colonies (if an important German grievance is to be 
removed), would be the abolition of all differential duties in the 
Customs tariff. Such differential duties exist nowhere in the 
German colonies, in the Indian Empire, or the Crown Colonies 
of Great Britain, and the present writer is certainly not one who 
favours their continuance even in the tariffs of the Daughter 
Nations. : 

We hear a great deal of Portuguese pride forbidding Portugal 
to do this and that, under a republic as under a monarchy. But 
this pride is based on that ignorance that still keeps the Portuguese 
nation under its cruel yoke, a nation of which some 70 per cent. 
amongst its people are unable to read and write. There is no 
reason whatever why Portugal should withdraw from her Asiatic 
possessions, which are quite manageable with her existing means, 
especially with the British Empire as her friend and ally. Buta 
portion of the Portuguese dominions in Africa should be sold or 
leased at a fair valuation, and the proceeds be most carefully 
employed by the Portuguese Government in developing the 
resources of Portugal itself, a land, with its annectant islands, of 
35,500 square miles, extraordinarily blessed by Nature and yet 
possessing a population which scarcely reaches the total of London 
and its suburbs. Even if the Portuguese sold Guinea to the 
French ; the Congo province and North Mozambique (Ibo) to the 
Germans ; Zambezia, Beira and Delagoa Bay to the British, they 
would still remain the recognised and effective rulers of an empire 
of 500,000 square miles, a much larger area than they actually 
possessed in 1870; while, in addition, they should have acquired 
a fund which would suffice to build a network of light railways 
over Portugal itself and enable that land to become the greatest 


fruit-producing region of Europe. 
H. H. JoHNston. 
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INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS 


THEORETICAL DIFFICULTIES 


I 


Tue facility with which animals and plants vary under the direct 
action of altered surroundings, both in their specific and secondary 
features, has been proved lately by a vast amount of observations 
and experiments. The forms of animals, their colour, their skin, 
their skeletons, all their organs, and their habits are easily modi- 
fied as soon as the animal’s food and the general conditions of its 
existence and its biological surroundings are altered. The same 
is true of plants, even to a still greater extent. So many striking 
facts have been accumulated lately in this direction that the chief 
interest of such researches is now to study the inner physiological 
and anatomical modifications which take place in the tissues under 
the influence of changing surroundings. The reason why the 
modifications so well answer in most cases the new requirements 
as to represent adaptations is what now chiefly interests the 
biologist. The study of variation and evolution is thus tending 
more and more to become a physiological problem. These were 
the points I dealt with in my previous articles on ‘ The Direct 
Action of Surroundings upon Plants and Animals.’ * 

An important question arises, however, in connexion with all 
similar researches. Are the modifications of the individuals 
transmitted, entirely or partially, to their offspring? Even if we 
see that a modification produced in some individuals reappears in 
their descendants, are we sure that it is not produced anew in 
each generation? And, supposing it is inherited, will it continue 
to appear for some time, even Spon the offspring be taken back 
to the old surroundings? 

Let us take, for instance, the Mew el which Viré obtained 
in some crustaceans after he had transferred them from open rivers 
and ponds to a laboratory established in the darkness of the Paris 
catacombs.? After a few months’ stay in the darkness the eyes of 


* Nineteenth Century and After, July, November and December 1910. 
* See Nineteenth Century and After, November 1910, p. 861. 
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these little animals, being used no more, were atrophied, while 
their organs of touch and smell, chiefly used in the dark surround- 
ings, took a rapid development. An important adaptation to 
new conditions of life, formerly explained by natural selection 
acting upon accidental congenital variations, was thus accom- 
plished by the surroundings themselves within the individual's 
life. However, before we recognise in the direct action of environ- 
ment a powerful factor of the evolution of new species, it must 
be known whether the adaptations just mentioned, or at least an 
increasing disposition for acquiring them, are transmitted to the 
next generation of crustaceans born in the catacombs? And this 
is what we have not yet learned from direct experiments. 

The same question must be asked concerning plants taken from 
the plains of Middle Europe to Alpine, maritime, or desert sur- 
roundings.. They rapidly acquire in their new environment the 
anatomical structure and the forms characteristic for Alpine, 
maritime, or desert plants.* But are these new forms and structure 
inherited? And, if so, how long will the newly acquired 
characters last after the plant has been taken back to its old 
environment ? 

Unfortunately, the replies to these questions obtained till now 
by experiments are not quite clear. And yet the questions are 
most important. For, if characters acquired by individuals under 
the influence of a new environment and new habits are inheritable, 
then the whole problem of evolution is immensely simplified. 
Variation becomes the beginning of evolution, and the function of 
natural selection is quite comprehensible. Selection has not to 
increase, or to accentuate a variation; it has only to weed out 
those individuals which are not capable of varying rapidly 
enough in accordance with the new requirements. Those crus- 
taceans whose organs of smell and touch do not develop rapidly 
enough in an underground river, those plants the tissues of which 
do not rapidly increase their powers of assimilation in an Alpine 
climate perish, while those which vary in the proper direction 
with a sufficient rapidity survive. Nothing is thus expected from 
natural selection which it could not accomplish. 

Darwin and his contemporaries—Herbert Spencer, Haeckel, 
Moritz Wagner, Huxley, and a host of practical biologists—did not 
doubt of the inheritance of acquired characters whenever they 
substantially affect the inner structure of a plant or an animal.‘ 
It was only after Darwin’s death, in the years 1883-1887, that 
doubts were raised upon this point, especially by the Freiburg 
professor of entomology, A. Weismann. 


* See Nineteenth Century and After, July 1910. 
“ See, for instance, the quotations in point given by Herbert Spencer from 


Darwin’s works, in Nature, li. 414. 
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A naturalist accustomed to rely upon the experimental method 

would be disposed to think that some decisive experiments proving 
the non-transmission of acquired characters were made about that 
time. But there was nothing of the sort, and up till now we are 
waiting in vain for such experiments. True, that Weismann 
announced in 1888 that he had clipped the tails of some twelve 
to fifteen white mice for five generations, but had obtained no 
tailless mice ; nor had he noticed any tendency towards a shorten- 
ing of the tails.° Later on he extended his experiment to twenty- 
two generations, and came to the same negative result.” Cope and 
Rosenthal experimenting on mice, and Ritzema on mice and rats, 
came to the same conclusion.* We may thus take as granted that 
a superficial mutilation, such as the clipping of the tails of mice 
(which were left to breed a. few weeks after their birth), is not 
inherited. 

But this was known long since. Darwin, who had studied with 
his usual carefulness the experience of the breeders concerning the 
cutting of the tails in certain breeds of sheep, and of ears in dogs, 
came long ago to the conclusion that ‘a part of an organ may be 
removed during several successive generations, and if the operation 
be not followed by disease, the lost part reappears in the off- 
spring.”* But, of course, he did not consider the non-inheritance 
of superficial mutilations as an argument against the hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters. In fact, there are many 
reasons why the absence of a tail or a digit has little chance of 
being transmitted : one of them being, as suggested by Professor 
Nussbaum, that ‘the young embryo would promptly regenerate 
its missing portion.’ *° 

On the other side, in conformity with the just-mentioned views 
of Darwin, when Professor Brown-Séquard studied the physio- 


5 * The obligation to give the proof lies with the Lamarckians, who believe in 
the transmission,’—we are told sometimes by English anti-Lamarckians. But 
this attitude, not unfrequent in law courts, is certainly not that of men of 
science. If Darwin were still among us he surely would have begun long ago 
a series of well-planned experiments to test a statement so fundamental for the 
theory of evolution. 

* ‘The Supposed Transmission of Mutilations,’ in Zssays upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems (Oxford, 1891, 2nd edition), i. 444-445. 

" Vortrage iibér die Descendenztheorie (2nd edition : Jena, 1904), ii. 56. 

8 For an examination of all the cases in point, see Prof. J.. Arthur Thomson’s 
capital work, Heredity (London, 1898), pp. -224-225. Contradictory experiments 
were once mentioned in an American report, but nothing more was heard of. them. 

* The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication (2nd edition, 
1899), ii. 391. 

10 Die Vererbung erworbener Higenschaften, 1903, quoted by Prof. Th. H. 
Morgan in his capital work, Zxperimental Zoology (New York: 1907), p. 57. 
The long-continued inheritance of a part which has been removed during many 
generations is even not an argument against the Pangenesis hypothesis, ‘ for 
gemmules formerly derived from the part are multiplied and transmitted from 
generation to generation.’ (Darwin’s Variation, ii. 392.) 
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logical effects of more serious lesions, he found that these effects 
were transmitted ; and his experiments were confirmed later on 
by Romanes. With guinea-pigs, an injury made to the spinal 
cord or to the sciatic nerve provoked epilepsy, or at least a dis. 
position for it ; and in a number of cases this disposition was trans- 
mitted to the offspring. Otherwise epilepsy never appeared 
among the guinea-pigs bred in very large numbers by Brown- 
Séquard—not even among the individuals he had operated upon, 
but in a different way. The possibility of explaining an inherited 
disposition for epilepsy as a bacterial infection, which took place 
during the operation, is thus excluded. Several other results, due 
to other lesions, were also inherited. Altogether, these experi- 
ments were conducted so carefully, during a long succession of 
years, that the opinion which has prevailed among specialists is, 
that they really prove the hereditary transmission of certain ab- 
normal states of different organs, provoked by certain lesions." 


II 


If Weismann’s experimental contribution to the question of 
inheritance of acquired characters was worthless, his critical revi- 
sion of the whole subject was, on the contrary, very valuable.” 
Besides, Weismann gave a new interest to the whole matter under 
discussion by bringing forward an ingenious hypothesis of heredity, 
in defence of which he wrote quite a number of essays and books, 
always in a form both attractive and accessible to a large circle of 
readers. 

It is evident that a discussion about the part played by environ- 
ment in the evolution of organic beings ought never to have been 
made to depend upon our preferences for this or that hypothesis 
of heredity. It is the hypothesis of heredity which must be built 

up so as to explain the facts established by our knowledge of evolu- 
- tion; and this is what Darwin did when he worked out his Pan- 
genesis hypothesis. But if we had a hypothesis of heredity, 


11 Prof. T. H. Morgan, who in his earlier work, Evolution and Adaptation 
(1903), had made restrictions, concerning the value of these experiments, wrote 
as follows in his later work, Zxperimental Zoology (New York, 1907), p. 54 
‘I have given somewhat fully these remarkable results of Brown-Séquard because 
the experiments appear to have been carried out with such a care, and the 
results are given in such detail, that it seems that they must be accepted as 
establishing the inheritance of acquired characters.’"—Weismann’s reply (Vortrage 
tiber die Descendenztheorie, 2nd edition, ii. 57, 58) consists in repeating that, 
‘probably’ a microbe infection took place. He says moreover that once the 
lesion itself was not inherited, the experiments are no proof of an inheritance 
of an ‘ acquired character.’ But why the inheritance of an anatomical modifica- 
tion of portions of operated nerves, resulting in the offspring in the same morbid 
phenomena as those that were provoked in the parents, should not be considered 
as the transmission of an acquired character, remains unexplained. 

™% An excellent review of Weismann’s critical contribution in this field will be 
found in J. Arthur Thomson’s Heredity. 
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which would so well explain all the facts of inheritance as to 

it us to foretell them, it would have some weight as an argu- 
ment in the discussion, because evolution .and heredity are un- 
doubtedly two portions of the same process. However, that much 
cannot be said of the series of hypotheses worked out by Weis- 
mann to meet the objections of his critics; but as they enjoy 
a certain favour with a number of biologists, we are bound to 
examine them, and to see what bearing they may have upon 
our opinions about the inheritance of acquired characters. 

All we can expect now from a hypothesis of heredity is that it 
should give us some plausible physiological explanation of two 
sets of facts: the reproduction in the offspring of the characters 
belonging to the species—that is, the maintenance of the ancestral 
type—and the appearance of new features, without which there 
would have been no evolution. All the hypotheses which were 
brought out during the last fifty years had in view this double 
purpose ; but there are only two of them—Darwin’s Pangenesis 
and Weismann’s Germ-plasm—among which ‘the suffrages of 
biologists are divided by this time. 

Everyone knows more or less the Pangenesis hypothesis. 
Following Spencer’s idea of ‘ physiological units,’ Darwin sug- 
gested that all the cells of the body of a plant or an animal throw 
off during their life extremely minute living particles which are 
capable, like cells or spores, of multiplying by subdivision, and 
thus reproducing their mother-cells. Darwin described them as 
gemmules. Being extremely small, the gemmules wander 
through the body, passing through the membranes of the cells, and 
finally they collect in the reproductive cells of the individual, 
which thus contain representatives of all the cells and all the 
groups of cells of the whole organism. Every organ, every tissue, 
every bone, muscle, nerve, blood-vessel, and so on, has its 
representative gemmules in the reproductive cells. And when 
the time comes for these cells to reproduce a new being, they 
transmit to it the gemmules capable of reproducing all the features 
of the race, as also, to some extent, the modifications which the 
parents may have gone through during their own lifetime. 

The germ cells of—let us say—a cart-horse would thus 
contain gemmules capable of reproducing all the typical organs 
and features of a cart-horse of a given race; and they would also 
bear traces of the changes which the individual horse had under- 
gone during its life in consequence of a good or a bad food, over- 
exertion, and so on. 

The inheritance of both the racial and the individually 
‘acquired ’ characters is thus rendered more or less comprehen- 
sible. But with our present ignorance of the inner life of organic 
tissues, the difficulty is to conceive how the gemmules are carried 

KK2 
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from the spot where they originate to the reproductive cells. How 
can they reach them in due proportions, and why, later on, when 
the germ begins to develop into an embryo, do they enter into 
action in due succession—each group at the proper moment? 
These difficulties certainly are great; and yet, with all that, the 
Pangenesis hypothesis so well explains various aspects of heredity 
that Professor Delage, the author of an elaborate work on the 
subject, is quite right in saying that all the subsequent hypotheses 
which retained the idea of ‘ representative units’ added nothing 
_ substantial to the explanation proposed by Darwin.” Still, the fact 
is, that the Pangenesis hypothesis, including Brooks’s attempt 
to improve it, has not yet met with much support, and, for some 
time at least, the hypothesis of Weismann—before he was com- 
pelled to introduce into it the hypothesis of germinal selection— 
rallied the majority of suffrages.** 


III 


Weismann started from the idea that the inheritance of 
characters acquired by individuals under the direct action of sur- 
roundings is not needed for explaining evolution. Variation is not 
something coming from without: it comes from within—from 
the organisms themselves, and it is regulated by natural selection, 
which, given the spontaneous variations of the germ-plasm, is 
sufficient to explain all the adaptations of the organisms to the 
conditions of their existence. However, this hypothesis so much 
runs against all the tendencies of modern empiric science, that I 
referred to the earlier writings of the Freiburg professor to find 
in them some indications as to its origin. If I am not wrong, an 
essay written by him in 1876, with the idea of reconciling Darwin’s 
teachings with a teleological conception of evolution, contains 
such an indication.** 

Karl von Baer, in his criticism of Darwin’s hypothesis of 
natural selection, had made the remark that the followers of this 

18 Yves Delage and M. Goldsmith, Les théories de l’hérédité (Paris, 1909), 
pp. 113-115. The main work of Delage is L’hérédité et les grands problémes de 
la biologie générale (2nd edition : Paris, 1903). 

** Besides Spencer and Darwin, the same idea of self-multiplying representa- 
tive particles was developed also by Francis Galton, the botanists Nageli and 
De Vries, the anatomist Kélliker, and Oscar Hertwig. But I am compelled to 
pass over these extremely interesting hypotheses. The general reader will find 
them analysed in Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s Heredity (London, 1908), and 
Delage and Goldsmith’s Théories de Vévolution (Paris, 1909). For excellent 
critical analyses of Weismannism, see S. R. Romanes’s An Ezamination 
of Weismannism (London, 1893), H. W. Conn’s The Method of Evolution (New 
York, 1900), and Dr. Plate’s Selectionsprinzip und Probleme der Artbildung 
(Leipzig, 1908). 

15 A. Weismann, ‘ Ueber die letzten Ursachéh der Transmutationen,’ second 


essay in Studien zur Descendenztheorie (Leipzig, 1876), chapter ‘ Mechanismus 
und Teleologie,’ pp. 314 seg. 
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hypothesis being brought more and more to deny ‘all purpose’ 
in evolution—scientific recognition could be granted to the 
hypothesis only if it recognised a universal tendency towards 
reaching a certain purpose.** To which Weismann, after having 
quoted these words with approval, as also those of Hartmann, who 
considered Darwinian evolution as a ‘mad chaos of stupid and 
capricious forces,’ added that it was necessary, indeed, ‘to combine 
in a theory of evolution the teleological principle with a mechanical 
conception.’ Formerly, he thought it impossible. Now, he was 
going to prove that it was unavoidable. 

Baer (he wrote) is right, for ‘the phenomena of organic and 
inorganic nature cannot possibly be imagined as a work of acci- 
dent. They can be conceived only as a process directed in 
accordance with a certain great plan’ (p. 315). And he came to 
this conclusion : ‘ We must not hesitate to recognise the existence 
of a force acting with a purpose (einer zweckthdtigen Kraft) ; 
only we must not represent it as directly interfering in the 
mechanism of the universe: we must conceive it rather behind 
the mechanism, as a final cause.’ *” 

Causality and purpose—he wrote further on—by no means 
exclude one another: we see them combined by a watch- 
maker in a watch ; and they are likewise combined in the universe 
by ‘the Mechanic of the universe.’ ‘The apparent contradiction 
between teleology and mechanism can be conciliated,’ and he 
concluded with these significative words which contain the key to 
his subsequent conceptions of heredity: ‘Why should we not 
return to the idea of ‘‘ matter endowed with a soul?’’’ ** 

This matter endowed with an immortal soul—this conciliation 
of determinism with teleology—found, I am inclined to think, 
its expression in Weismann’s ‘immortal’ germ-plasm. This was 
evidently the ‘teleological mechanism’ through which the 
Baconian and Darwinian ‘mad chaos of capricious forces’ was 
avoided in the universe. 

To avoid Hartmann’s reproach Weismann eliminated from 
his hypothesis of heredity the very possibility of Buffon’s and 
Lamarck’s factor of evolution—the direct action of the monde 
ambiant, and the effects of use and disuse. To deny these effects 
upon the individuals was impossible, they are evident; but their 
hereditary transmission, he maintained, was inconceivable, 
impossible. Upon this postulate, borrowed from his conception 
of evolution, he built up his hypothesis of heredity. 


%* ‘Soll der Darwin’schen Hypothese wissenschaftliche Berechtigung 
zuerkannt werden, so wird sie sich dieser allgemeinen Zielstrebigkeit figen 
lassen. Kann sie das nicht, so wird man ihr die Geltung zu versagen haben’ 
(p. 315). 

* P. 324. 

* P. 327. 
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The germ-cells which serve to reproduce the individual are not 
derived, he maintains, like Darwin’s gemmules, from the 
individual's body-cells and tissues. They represent a speck of 
‘immortal’ matter, transmitted to the now living beings—un- 
changed in the main features of its chemical and molecular 
structure—from their remotest unicellular ancestors. Each in- 
dividual receives it from its parents, and keeps it quite apart from 
its own organs, tissues, and body-cells (the ‘ somatic ’ cells), so as 
to transmit it, unaltered, to its offspring. These were, at least, 
Weismann’s ideas when he brought out his hypothesis in 1883- 
1885.** 

As to the structure of the germ-plasm, Weismann’s hypothesis 
also differs from Darwin’s Pangenesis in an essential point. The 
plasm of the germs is not composed of gemmules capable of repro- 
ducing by subdivision the cells from which they originate. They 
only contain Anlagen, i.c. ‘ predispositions,’ ‘ tendencies’ of a 
molecular or chemical nature) to produce such and such cells, 
tissues, and organs. When the germ begins to develop into an 
embryo, its physiological units only determine the production 
of cells, tissues, and organs of a definite character; this is 
why Weismann gave them the name of determinants. There 
is a group of determinants for each new line of growth in 
the embryo originated by each new subdivision of its cells: for 
the outer skin and the inner membranes—for each portion of the 
body, including such tiny local peculiarities as, for instance, a tuft 
of grey hair inherited in a family. Besides, there is a strong 
hierarchy among Weismann’s determinants. There are deter- 
minants of each arm which govern the development of the arm in 
the embryo, and there are subordinate determinants for marshal- 
ling the development of each finger, each nail, each muscle, etc., 
of the arm and the hand. The development of the embryo thus 


19 ‘The whole foundation’ of the Pangenesis hypothesis must be abandoned : 
‘it is impossible for the germ-cell to be, as it were, au extract of the whole 
body.’ (Hssays on Heredity, 2nd edition, 1891, i. 169.) Heredity is due to the 
transference from one generation to the next of part of its germ-plasm, contain- 
ing the very same ‘ formative predispositions’ as were contained in the germ- 
plasm of the parents. ‘The germ-cells may be contrasted with the rest of the 
body; . . . as their development shows, a marked antithesis exists between the 
substance of the undying reproductive cells and that of the perishable body 
cells.’ (Essays, i. 75-74.) There are ‘no conceivable means’ by which modifica- 
tions produced in the body-cells by external agencies, or by use and disuse, could 
be conveyed to the cells of the germ-plasm (i. 172). Weismann did not assert 
that the germ-plasm is totally uninfluenced by forces residing in the organism. 
. .- ‘The nutrition and growth of the individual must exercise some influence 
upon its germ-cells’; but he was disposed to think ‘ that the influence of nutrition 
upon the germ-cells must be very slight, and that it may possibly leave the mole- 
cular structure of the germ-plasm absolutely untouched.’ ‘In fact,’ he added, 
‘up-to the present time, it has never been proved that any changes in general 
nutrition can modify the molecular structure of the germ-plasm.’ (Essays, 
i, 172-173.) 
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reminds one of the mobilisation of an army, of which the deter- 
minants are the officers and sub-officers organising its different 


parts. 
IV 


Most of the processes of heredity lie unfortunately in a domain 
which still remains invisible for our best microscopes. We are 
reduced, therefore, to build up purely hypothetical, more or less 
probable, mental representations of these processes, and in the 
impossibility of verifying which of our mental images is nearest to 
reality, it would not have been worth while discussing them for 
years. However, even such representations may have a scientific 
value. It matters little whether we represent to ourselves heredity 
as a transmission of self-multiplying ‘gemmules,’ or of ‘ pre- 
dispositions ’ and ‘ determinants.’ But if it were proved, or only 
rendered very probable, that the germ-cells cannot receive from 
the body-cells impressions which affect them in the same sense as 
the body-cells are affected by environment, then an important 
argument would have been furnished against the hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired characters. This is the raison d’étre of the 
interest taken by our best biologists in the hypothesis of heredity 
advocated by Weismann. The question at the bottom of this 
interest is the desire 'to know : Was modern physiology right when 
it maintained (to use Cuvier’s words) that ‘all the organs of an 
animal represent a unified system, of which all parts act and 
react upon each other, so that no modification can 'take place in 
one of them without producing analogous modifications in all 
others?’ Or, as Houssay puts it in La forme et la vie: Were 
Darwin and Lamarck right when they conceived that an 
individual’s inheritance is a resultant from all the external forces 
that had acted upon its ancestors—of all the variations, ancient 
and modern, they underwent? In a subsequent essay we shall see 
what data the direct experiments made during the last five-and- 
twenty years have given us to solve the problem. Now let us see 
first how the question stands from the theoretical point of view : 
what our present knowledge of the processes of heredity—so far 
as it goes—has to say about this question? Let us, then, cast a 
glance upon the main points won during the discussions upon the 
complicated framework of Weismann’s hypotheses. 

To begin with, it was proved that it was wrong to oppose the 
body-cells to the germ-cells, or reproductive cells.”° Germ-plasm 
is not limited to the germ-cells only. On the contrary, it is 
contained, in a more or less advanced state of specialisation, in the 
nuclei of all the cells. Consequently, the idea of a sort of 


7° Weismann had to recognise it in 1885. (Zssays, i. 209-211.) 
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sanctuary occupied by the germ-cells, and inaccessible to the 
influences which modify the body-cells, appeared highly 
improbable. 

Another step in the same direction was made when Maupas, 
Oscar Hertwig, and Max Verworn demonstrated how intimately 
are connected in every reproductive cell the protoplasm of its 
nucleus (the nucleo-plasm), and the protoplasm which surrounds 
it (the cell-plasm, or cytoplasm). ar from giving support to the 
idea that the transmission of material influences from the cell- 
plasm to the nucleus should be impossible, the observations of 
these leading microscopists proved—as Hertwig expresses it— 
that the cell-plasm takes a prominent part in the whole process 
of fecundating evolution, at all its stages. , 

Altogether, the better we know the processes following 
fertilisation , the more we are convinced of the intimate connection 
that exists between the nucleo-plasm and the surrounding cell- 
plasm. We learn also that the membrane which surrounds the 
nucleus is no obstacle for the intercourse, and that a constant 
exchange of substances elaborated in both plasms is going on in 
both directions during the process of development of the embryo.” 
More than that. Every cell being quite a world, composed of a 
variety of separate physiological units,** all the component parts of 
the cell are required—we are told—in an equal degree.”* 

Besides, Maupas proved that in unicellular organisms (which 
may be considered analogous to the germ-cells of the multi- 
cellular beings) modifications in the cell-plasm, due to external 
influences, are continually inherited; this proves that they are 
transmitted to the nucleo-plasm—very probably through the inter- 
mediary of the extremely minute constituents of the cell passing 
through the membrane which encloses the nucleus. All taken, 
far from yielding support to the idea of its being ‘ inconceivable ’ 
that the germ-plasm should reflect the changes going on in the 
body-cells, it is the reverse that is rendered more and more 
probable by modern research. 


V 


Twenty-five years ago, when our knowledge of heredity was in 
its infancy, it was possible to concentrate our attention upon 


™ For the ideas of O. Hertwig, Max Verworn, C. Rabl and Fick upon this 
point, see the quotations given by O. Hertwig, Der Kampf um Kernfragen der 
Entwicklungs und Vererbungslehre (Jena, 1909), pp. 44-45 and 107-108. 

22 Some information about this last subject will be found in one of my 
‘Recent Science’ articles (Nineteenth Century, May 1892, pp. 756 seq.). 

23 See Rabl’s suggestive work, Ueber Organ-bildende Substanzen und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Vererbung (Leipzig, 1906). See also E. Godlewski, jun., in 
Archiv fir Entwicklungsmechanik, xxviii. 278-378. 
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the wonderful processes that are going on in a fertilised ovule 
(the ‘ Karyokinesis’ processes), then recently revealed by the 
microscope. But now a broader view of the matter must be 
taken. Here is a mighty oak bearing hundreds of thousands of 
acorns, and each of these acorns contains a speck of the germ- 
plasm which is capable of reproducing, not only some sort of oak, 
but that special sort of oak which has been evolved since the 
Post-Glacial period in a given geographical region, in certain 
definite topographical conditions. Or, here is a pine-tree which 
sheds at a certain part of the year a real rain of pollen, each 
minutest grain of which is also a bearer of germ-plasm capable of 
transmitting to the offspring the aspects and properties of a given 
local variety of a pine-tree. More than that, each of the buds of 
the oak, each few inches of the cambial tissue of a willow-tree, 
each leaf of a begonia, are capable of reproducing both the species 
and the variety from which they originate. The same is equally 
true of the animal, for the miscroscopical particle of germ-plasm 
inherited from the parents, when the moment comes for sexual 
awakening, multiplies to such an enormous extent that it produces 
millions of similar particles, before one of them becomes the 
beginning of a new living being. One has only to think of the 
prodigious mass of food that is supplied every year to the germ- 
plasm for rendering possible such a prolification ; one must realise 
that its structural materials are collected from the whole of the 
oak, the pine, the animal, that they are elaborated in all its parts, 
and then it becomes evident how untenable it is for a naturalist 
to maintain that the changes that are going on every year in the 
life of the body-cells have no effect upon the germ-plasm 
originating in such enormous quantities from these same cells. 
More than that. As Professor Houssay points out in his 
elaborate and interesting work, La forme et la vie, the communi- 
cation of living physiological units, at least one way—from the 
germ-cells to the body-cells—is already an established fact: the 
suppression of the reproductive glands produces a series of well- 
known effects in the structure of the body, and these effects find 
some explanation in what we know about the thyroid glands and 
the suprarenal capsulm. Although these glands and capsule 
have no excretory channels, the substances resulting from their 
cellular activity spread, nevertheless, through all the cells of the 
organism, either through osmosis or in any other way yet unknown. 
They are even so important for the organism’s life that a com- 
plete amputation of one of these two organs in a dog produces a 
general impoverishment of its health, and its death, while 
recovery follows an injection of the products of their activity 
taken from another dog. As to the reverse action, in certain cases, 
of the body-cells upon the reproductive cells, if not yet proved, 
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it is rendered very probable by a number of modern researches.” 
And we shall certainly learn more upon this subject, now that 
variation begins to be studied under its physiological and bio. 
chemical aspects. Viewed under these two aspects—the only true 
ones—all discussions about the ‘ impossibility ’ for internal varia- 
tion to reach the material bearers of heredity in the reproductive 
cells appear utterly unreal. 

We know already that in plants there exists an intercourse 
between the protoplasm of all their cells, The membranes of the 
cells are not impermeable, and threads of extremely fine particles 
of protoplasm are flowing through the cell-membranes from cell 
to cell. They have been well seen and described by many 
microscopists.** Besides, botanists know that a plant—including 
the germ-plasm of its reproductive cells—can be reproduced by a 
bud, a tuber, a piece of its underground stem, a piece of its cambial 
tissue, or even by a leaf (in begonia and several other plants). 
Consequently, in plants, germ-plasm, capable of reproducing a 
complete individual (not only the corresponding portion of it) is 
contained in the body-cells of the stem, the branches, the leaves. 
And, to say that it leads there a sleeping-beauty existence, free 
from the influences acting upon the body-cells amongst which 
and upon which it lives, feeds, grows, and multiplies, appeared so 
extravagant an assertion to most botanists (Nageli, de Vries, 
Vines, and so on), that they repudiated it at once. In plants, at 
least, the tiny speck of matter which is the bearer of heredity 
cannot be anything but what Darwin conceived it to be : the result 
of all the influences which had acted formerly to produce the 
family, the genus, the species, and now have been acting to pro- 
duce the individual with its own distinctive features. 

It could be said, of course, that if the inalterability of the germ- 
plasm is highly improbable in plants, it may be a fact in animals. 
Here the reproductive cells may have their inaccessible sanctuary. 
However, modern research into the processes of regeneration in 
animals has induced many zoologists also to recognise the impos- 
sibility of such an isolation of the reproductive plasm.” 


24 A few of them are mentioned by Houssay, La forme et la vie (Paris, 1900), 


pp. 834 seq. 

2° See O. Hertwig, Die Zelle und die Gewebe, which appeared in its second, 
entirely re-written edition under the title of Allgemeine Biologie (Jena, 1906). 
About the continual exchange of living matter between the different portions of 
plants, see Prof. Jumelle, in Revue générale de botanique, 1891, xiii. 332. 
W. Pfeffer’s Physiology of Plants (English translation by A. J. Ewart, Oxford, 
1903) also contains most useful information in that direction. It was these cell- 
bridges which gave to Nageli the idea of his hypothesis of micelli wandering all’ 
over the body of the plant, and finally gathering in its reproductive cells. 

26 The researches into regeneration promise to give us a real insight into the 
processes of heredity. But they are already so numerous that all I can do here 
is to mention only one or two points having a direct bearing upon the question 
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It was just mentioned that in plants extremely fine threads of 
protoplasm are seen to connect the cells. But the same con- 
nections were proved to exist, by Siegfried Garten’s experiments 
upon his own arm, between the epithelial cells of man; and the 
existence of intercellular bridges between the epithelial cells and 
various others cells of the muscles and the connective tissue was 
proved by Hedenhain and Schuberg.*” It may be possible, of 
course, that these ‘ intercellular bridges’ are only the means of 
transmission of nerve-currents, but it seems far more probable 
that minute particles of living matter travel along them, as they 
do in plants. Of course, we know yet very little about the 
intercellular communications in animals, but the little we know 
shows at any rate how cautious one must be in his assertions 
about the ‘ impossibility’ of communication between the body- 
cells and the germ-cells. 

That a communication exists between them may be taken now 
as highly probable. As to what sort of effects a modification pro- 
duced in the body-cells may have upon the germ-plasm of the 
reproduction cells, we shall see presently, after we have cast a 
glance upon the facts we have learned from another vast series of 
investigations into regeneration, about the germ-plasm scattered 
all over the body. 

VI 


The main point established by these investigations is that 
while both in plants and animals there is germ-plasm scattered 
all over the body, this germ-plasm is capable of reproducing not 
only those cells in which it is lodged, but also the cells of quite 
different parts of the organism. The extraordinary powers of 
regenerating, not only parts of tissues and amputated members, 
but even, in some divisions of the animal kingdom, the whole 
animal out of a small piece of it, alter many of our previous concep- 
tions about heredity. It is well known that a piece, a few square 
millimetres in size, will do to regenerate a whole Hydra. And 
when a Planaria was cut crossways into nine pieces, seven of them 
regenerated the whole animal.” A worm, the Lumbriculus, 


of inherited modifications, and to refer to such works as Prof. Th. H. Morgan’s 
Regeneration, 1907 (completed and rewritten in collaboration with the German 
translator, Max Moszkowski, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1908), and to the original 
memoirs appearing in great numbers in Roux’s Archiv, the Zoologischer 
Anzeiger, in the publications of different zoological laboratories, and so on. 

** §. Garten, in Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie (1895), pp. 407-409; 
Heidenhain, in Anatomischer Anzeiger, viii. (1893), 404-410; Schuberg, in 
Sitzungsberichte of the Wirzburg Physico-Medical Society; all quoted in 
— Rignano, La transmissibilité des caractéres acquis (Paris, 1908, pp. 

1, 


28 The transmission of irritations along these ‘bridges’—O. Hertwig 
remarks—is slower than that of a nerve-current. 
** See for a rich array of facts Th. H. Morgan’s Regeneration 
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which lives in the mud of small lakes and ponds, having been 
cut into twenty-seven pieces, each of only two millimetres in 
zength, every piece reproduced the whole creature. Even the 
much higher organised Tritons have an astounding power of re- 
generation : thus it is known long since that Spallanzani saw one 
of them regenerating an amputated leg six times in succession. 

The most striking fact with regeneration, recently discovered, 
is that an organ may be regenerated by tissues quite different from 
those from which it originates in the embryo.*° _ Besides, in 
most cases the regenerating power does not come from the surface 
of amputation : it comes from cells lying far from it, much deeper 
in the body, and of a quite different character. We see it very well 
in the Planaria, which regenerates its head, with all its organs, 
after the whole of the anterior part of the body has been cut off. 

Only two possible explanations of these facts can be given: 
either the whole of the germ-plasm scattered in the body-cells is 
capable of supplying the elements necessary for the regeneration 
of all parts of the body, as we have it in plants; or particles of 
germ-plasm, capable of regenerating such an important part as the 
head, with its brain, its eyes, its mouth, etc., are scattered in 
certain parts of the body, far away from the germ-cells, and they 
wander to the necessary spot whenever their constructive powers 
are required. In both cases it follows that germ-plasm, capable 
of reproducing other parts than those it is lodged in, stands in 
continual intercourse with whatever is going on in the body; and 
whatever hypothesis of heredity we adopt—a hypothesis of repre- 
sentative elementary units (Darwin’s ‘gemmules,’ Galton’s 
‘ stirp,’ Nageli’s ‘micelli,’ De Vries’s ‘ pangenes,’ Weismann’s 
‘ determinants ’), or some hypothesis of a central ruling body (the 
‘epigenetic ’ hypotheses of Hertwig, Delage, and several others), 
it must account for the just-mentioned facts. 

In this respect the recent researches of Jésef Nusbaum and 
Mieczyslaw Oxner on regeneration in Nemertinae offer a special 
interest, as they seem to open a new field of research. The experi- 
ments were made on the small Nemertina, Lineus ruber, which 
was cut into two parts at different distances from its front end, 
and the regeneration process was studied under the microscope on 


30 Thus O. Hertwig, in the Introduction to his Handbuch der Vergleichenden 
und Experimentalen Entwicklungslehre der Wirbelthiere, Bd. i. (1906), speaks 
of the astonishment produced in anatomical circles by the discovery made by 
Colucci and Wolff, confirmed by Erik Miller and others, that in the eye of 
a Triton, after a complete extraction of the lens, a quite normal new lens was 
re-developed—not from the original mother-cells, but from the epithelium of the 
upper rim of the iris, which stands in no connexion with the lens at the time 
of its embryonal development. 
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living specimens. When the animal was. cut into two parts 
just behind the cerebral ganglion and above the beginning of 
the digestive tube, so as not to leave the slightest part of this 
last organ in the front piece, the hind part was nevertheless re- 
generated in full, including the whole of the digestive tube. The 
regeneration in full of such an important organ was thus accom- 
plished by another organ, from which the former is quite inde- 
pendent, both anatomically and genetically. The new organ was 
grown ‘in consequence of a re-differentiation of the elements of 
a neighbouring, quite different organ.’ ** 

‘Another fact, still more interesting for all theories of heredity, 
was established by the same experiments. It was the important 
part taken in regeneration by the so-called ‘ wandering cells.’ As 
soon as the regeneration process had begun, these cells became 
active, and they acted as phagocytes; they absorbed particles of 
reserve materials lodged in the tissues, as also the grains of pig- 
ment, and then themselves were eaten up by the cells of the 
regenerated parts, and thus aided the growth of the latter. 

From the few facts just mentioned it is already obvious that 
the researches on regeneration do not yield support to those 
hypotheses of heredity which make no allowance for the inherit- 
ance of modifications acquired by the body-cells. In fact, 
when Weismann framed his hypothesis in the years 1883-1885, he 
paid little attention to regeneration. But after the work of Gitte 
and Fraisse he had to take it into account, and so he did in his 
Germ-Plasm, published in 1892. It was shown by Gétte that 
when the amputated leg of a Triton is regenerated, all the parts of 
the leg—its bones, its muscles, the connective tissue, the mucous 
glands, the nerves, and the blood-vessels—are regenerated in full. 
And the question arose : Wherefrom come the determinants which 
‘marshal’ the regeneration? 

Weismann answered this question by adding a new hypothesis 
to his previous ones. The cells which are capable of producing 
regeneration—he wrote in Germ-Plasm—must contain, besides 
the principal idioplasm (Haupt-Idioplasm), additional idioplasm 
(Neben-Idioplasm), which consists of the determinants of those 
parts which it may have to regenerate. ‘ Thus all the cells of the 
bone of the [amputated] front leg must contain, beside the deter- 
minant No. 2, also the determinants 3 to 35 of the additional 
idioplasm, as they have to reconstitute all the succession of bones 


" Jésef Nusbaum und Mieczyslaw Oxner, ‘Studien iber die Regeneration 
der Nemertinen,’ i., in Roux’s Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik der Organis- 
men, Bd. xxx. (Festband), Th. I., 1910, p. 115. These researches—the authors 
remark—are a further development of the observations made in 1909 by Prof. 
Davydoff, and a similar process was also described by MM. Salensky and 
Lebedinsky in 1897. 
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in the front leg.”** Besides, there is a sufficient number of 
‘lieutenant’ or ‘ reserve-determinants’ (Hrsatz-Determinanten) 
lodged along special ‘ germ-tracks ’ running from the reproductive 
cells to different parts of the body. There are even two different 
reserve-determinants in the middle portions of the Lumbriculus ; 
one for regenerating, in case of need, the front part of the animal, 
and another for regenerating its hind part.** 

One may be tempted to treat all these suggestions as a mere 
work of imagination ; but, let us not forget what Tyndall said in 
one of his brilliant lectures about the part of imagination as 
scout in scientific research. Let us suppose that the imagined 
picture corresponds to some extent to reality. What would be 
the result? It would be that the ‘ impossibility’ for the germ- 
plasm to be influenced in the proper way by modifications in the 
body-cells—the ‘ inconceivability ’ of the process would be irre- 
trievably gone ! 

Once more we are thus compelled to recognise the existence of 
a close intercourse between the germ-cells and the body-cells, 
The fact is more and more firmly established. There remains 
only to see what sort of intercourse that may be. Are not the 
germ-cells influenced by the changes going on in the body-cells 
in the same sense as the latter, so as to be capable of reproducing 
the changes in the offspring? 


VII 


One of thechief results of the discussion which took place in 
the years 1880-1893, and in which Herbert Spencer took a 
prominent part,** was to define more accurately the proper réle of 
natural selection in the evolution of new species. It was shown 
that natural selection cannot be the origin of the so-called ‘ deter- 
minate’ or ‘cumulative’ variation, unless there is at work 
some cause affecting many individuals at the same time, in the 
same direction, and for a succession of generations. A great num- 
ber of biologists sought, therefore, the origin of variation—as 
Darwin had done—in the direct action of the surroundings ; while 
those for whom the main thing was to repudiate the hateful 
‘ Lamarckian factor’ followed their spokesman, Weismann, who 


*3 Das Keimplasma, p. 137. 

** Das Keimplasma, p. 169. 

** Contemporary Review, February to May 1893. Spencer’s articles were 
reprinted separately as a pamphlet under the title The Inadequacy of Natural 
Selection (Williams & Norgate, 1893). Prof. Marcus Hartog contributed also 
an important paper to the same Review, ‘The Spencer-Weismann Controversy, 
July 1893. 
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was maintaining at that time the Allmacht—the ‘ all-sufficiency ’ 
of natural selection. 

Weismann, however, soon abandoned this position, thinking 
that he had found the true origin of variation in sexual repro- 
duction, i.e. in the mixing together of the germ-plasms of the two 
parents during the process of fertilisation, to which he gave the 
appropriate name of Amphimizis. 

Microscopical investigation had shown, a few years before, that 
in sexual reproduction an actual mixing together of the two parent 
plasms takes place in the fertilised egg, whereupon one-half of the 
coalesced two plasms is thrown out—the remaining half only going 
for the development of the embryo. To take a familiar example, 
things go on as if two packs of cards, one of which represents the 
characters inherited from the father, and the other represents 
those of the mother, were shuffled together ; whereupon the double 
pack is divided into two equal parts, one of which is put aside and 
the other retained. The number of determinants corresponding 
te the immense variety of characters of each parent being ex- 
tremely great, the possible combinations of them are countless, 
and this is why two children of the same parents, or even two 
puppies of the same litter, are never quite alike. 

This was the idea developed by Weismann in 1886 and 1891.*° 
He was so much taken by it that he saw in Amphimixis the true 
cause of all inheritable individual variation—‘ the keystone of the 
whole structure’ of the theory of heredity.** Therefore he still 
more emphatically denied the possibility of the germ-plasm 
being influenced by external agencies ‘in ‘the same direction as 
that taken by the somatogenic changes which follow the same 
cause.’ *” The only source from which inheritable individual differ- 
ences could be derived was sexual reproduction—Amphimixis. ‘ It 
was only in this way that hereditary individual differences could 
arise and persist’ ; **—only in this way new species could originate 
with the aid of natural selection. 

There is no need to say that such a position could not be main- 
tained. The believers in the sufficiency of Amphimixis as a 
cause of variation were shown that if variation were limited 
to a redistribution of already existing characters, no progressive 
evolution would have been possible, and Weismann himself 
had to recognise the force of this remark, so that in 1904 he 


* ‘The Significance of the Sexual Reproduction in the Theory of Natural 
Selection,’ in Zssays, i. 257-342, and ‘ Amphimixis; or, the Essential Meaning 
of Conjugation and Sexual Reproduction,’ in Zssays, ii. 99-222. 

** esays, ii. 101. 

** Hesays, ii. 190. 

** Essays, i. 296. 
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abandoned the Amphimixis hypothesis in his Vortrdge iiber die 
Descendenztheorie (The Evolution Theory in the English 
version). 

Even now [he writes in this work] I still consider Amphimixis as the 
process by means of which new re-combinations of variations are produced— 
a process without which the building up of an organic world infinitely rich 
in forms and incomprehensively complicated could not have taken place, 
But I do not consider it as the true root of the variations themselves, because 
the latter cannot possibly depend upon a mere exchange (Austausch) of ids: 
they must rather depend upon a modification of the ids. . . . Amphimixis, 
i.e. the coalescence of two plasms, certainly does not modify the deter- 
minants : it only produces new and new combinations of the ids (the ancestral 
plasms). If the appearance of variations were limited to this cause, the 
transmutation of species and genuses would have been possible only within 
a very limited scope.*® 


But this abandonment of the Amphimixis hypothesis was not 
sufficient. Every hypothesis of heredity is bound to indicate the 
source of ‘ definite,’ or ‘ cumulative ’ variation which accumulates 
from generation to generation certain changes in a given direction. 
In Weismann’s terminology, it had to indicate the possible cause 
of a continued modification of the determinants of the germ-plasm 
in a given direction. 

Let us take, as an instance, the classical example, worked out 
by Professor Marsh, of the horse’s hoof evolved out of the median 
toe. It so happens that we have a practically complete chain of the 
ancestors of the present horse since the Eocene period ; and we see 
how, these ancestors having dwelt in regions with a hard ground, 
where increased rapidity of locomotion was an advantage, the 
median toe, which was becoming the chief support of the foot, 
gradually developed more and more, and its nail became a hoof; 
while the other digits, touching the ground no more, ceased to be 
used, and were atrophied, so that now they are only splint-bones. 
This is what the determinants’ hypothesis had to explain, without 
recognising the inheritance of acquired characters which it 
repudiated. 

Weismann tried to do so by means of a new hypothesis—of 
‘germinal selection,’ or of struggle between the determinants in 
the germ-plasm. W. Roux had just published at that time 4 
remarkable work in which he described the sometimes conflicting 
claims of the different organs upon the disponible stock of 
nutritive stuffs in the organism as a struggle between them. 
Weismann applied the same conception to the determinants within 
the germ-plasm, and described the effects of that competition as 


‘germinal selection.’ 


°° Vortrdge (2nd edition), ii. 163. 
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However, the new hypothesis did not help to solve the diffi- 
culties. We certainly may use the word ‘struggle’ as a 
metaphoric expression for processes far more complex in reality 
than a competition for nutritive stuffs ; but we must not forget the 
physiological facts covered by our vague expression—those facts 
which Roux and his co-workers precisely are studying now at his 
laboratory for the study of ‘the mechanics of evolution,’ and of 
which the Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik is the organ. 
Thus, reverting to the causes which may secure to the mediane 
toe a ‘victory’ over the other toes, they are of a physiological 
nature; namely, an increased use of the toe, leading to a 
stimulation of its tissues, and consequently to an increased 
nutrition of that toe. But how do these changes of nutrition of 
the different toes affect the germ-plasm determinants of these 
toes? Do they affect them at all? and, if they do, is there any 
parallelism in the changes of nutrition of the toes and the nutrition 
of the respective determinants? Formerly, Weismann used ‘to 
assert most positively that there is no such correlation : not even 
an approach to it. 



















‘I must thus affirm to-day, even more decidedly than I formerly did 
(Weismann wrote in 1892 in Germ-Plasm) that all lasting, i.e. inheritable, 
modifications of the body originate in primary modifications of the germs’ 
predispositions (Keimesanlagen), and that neither mutilations, nor func- 
tional hypertrophy or atrophy, nor any changes that have originated in the 
body as the effects of temperature, or food, or any other influences of 
environment, are transmitted to the germ-cells, so that therefore they might 
become inheritable.’ *° 












The transmission of differences of nutrition from ‘the digits of 
the horse to the determinants of these digits, so as to provoke an 
increased nutrition of the mediane toe determinants, and a 
decreased one for the determinants of the other toes, was thus 
absolutely excluded. Germinal selection having no relation what- 
ever to the ‘ struggle’ that is going on between the toes, it could 
even run in the opposite direction and favour the development of 
all the digits but the mediane one, thus counterbalancing the 
cumulative increase of the latter. 

Only in 1904, when Weismann published his Lectures on 
the Theory of Descent, he seemed to make a concession; he 
recognised that the effects of a varying nutrition may be such as 
better to feed and to increase certain determinants more than the 
others, in which case the organs they determine would also in- 
crease ; but he expressed no opinion as to the possibility, or the 
impossibility , of the reverse effect : he did not say that the increase 
of an organ (of fhe mediane toe in our case) should result in a 























“° Das Keimplasma: eine Theorie der Vererbung (Jena, 1892), p. 518. 
Vou. LXXI—No. 421 LL 
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corresponding increase of force in the determinants of that toe 
lodged in the germ-plasm : he:only did not deny it.** 

Only in one passage, where he spoke of the seasonal variations 
of colour in butterflies, did Weismann recognise that the, change, 
both in‘the germ-plasm and in the butterfly’s wings, takes place.in 
consequence of ‘the same cause—temperature. This change is 
inherited ; ‘but this is, Weismann maintains, only an ‘ apparent’ 
inheritance of an acquired character. The changes in the ‘body 
and the germ-plasm simply take place simultaneously. 

This statement, quite unproved and unprovable, evidently 
renders all further discussion about the inheritance of acquired 
characters from a theoretical point.of view absolutely useless—so 
long as we are not able to study the ‘ determinants,’ and the stil] 
more minute “biophores’ of which they are composed, their 
‘ struggles ’ and their ‘ selection’ under the microscope. Keéping 
still to our illustration—if it be asserted that an increased nutrition 
of the determinants of the middle toe of the horse is a pure matter 
of accident : that it may happen in some individual horses while 
in other horses the determinants of the other toes will reééive an 
excess of nutrition—then there is no determinate variation ; every- 
thing .is left again to be accomplished by natural selection, and 
the whole discussion ,begins again from the beginning. Or, the 
fact that the middle-toe determinants receive an excess of nourish- 
ment, as soon as the middle toe itself is better fed in consequence 
of an increased use, is admitted ; and then the ‘ impossibility ’ for 
the germ-plasm of being influenced in the same sense by the 
causes affecting the body-cells is abandoned, in which case the 
admission ought fo be recognised in plain words. Of course, there 
is a third way out of the difficulty : some new hypothetical sugges- 
tion, still more difficult to verify, may be made; but then we 
should ‘be landed in the domain of pure dialectics. 

At any rate, we must say that the attempt to prove the 
‘impossibility’ of aa hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters, and, as Professor Osborne remarks, the attempt to ex- 
plain evolution without recognising that transmission, have failed. 
So we can now return from the domain of speculation to the true 
domain of science—the experimental study of the question. Here 


41 ‘Of course (he wrote) we know nothing certain and nothing exact about 
the component unite of the germ-plasm, we have no definite representation about 
the relations which exist between the changes going on in the determinant 
and those that are going on in the part which it determines’; we have only 
the right to suppose ‘that to a stronger development of the one [the determinant) 
corresponds a stronger development of the other, and that the reverse cannot be 
true at the same time. If the determinant X disappeared from the germ, the 
determinate X, would also disappear from the soma. So we have also the 
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we have such a mass of rapidly accumulating data that I must 
leave for another article the analysis of the experimental proofs 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired characters. 


P. KRoporxKIN. 


right to conclude from the degree of development of an organ about the force 
(Starke) of its determinants, and to consider the positive variations and the 
negative variations of both the organ and its determinants as corresponding 
quantities (entsprechende Gréssen).’ (Vortrdge, ii. 129.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


In the third book of his Ecclesiastical History, the Venerable 
Bede says of Aidan, with whom he was in disagreement as to 
the right day for celebrating Easter, that he was ‘ full of zeal for 
God, but not wholly according to knowledge.’ The words, com- 
bining as they do sincere appreciation with gentle, yet firm, 
correction, form a model of the way in which disputants in eccle- 
siastical controversy should regard one another. They represent 
a mind free from all taint of the odium theologicum—one for 
which the recognition of defects is no hindrance to the recognition 
of facts. One could wish that they had become part of the 
regular stock-in-trade of those who think and write about the 
Church which Bede adorned. And this is all the more desirable 
when the subjects under discussion relate to recent or contem- 
porary persons and events. A combatant may perhaps succeed 
in blinding the spectators by raising the dust of the arena; but 
he also blinds himself, and renders himself unable even to see 
his opponent. The result is a beating of the air and many 
errors—perhaps even the wounding of some of those who watch ; 
while the object of the attack comes off unscathed. 

Now it is difficult not to think that something of this kind 
has happened in the case of two articles which have appeared 
in the January and February numbers of this Review, entitled 
‘The Passing of the Oxford Movement,’ by the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke. One would have expected, after reading such a super- 
scription, to find an attempt to analyse and weigh carefully the 
mass of evidence—both past and present—relevant to the subject. 
Such analysis should reveal forces and tendencies, both within 
and without the Movement, which suggest that it is passing away ; 
it should make us realise the inevitability of its decline and death ; 
and even then it should convince us that it has not died merely to 
rise again in another and more potent form. Only so could such 
a conclusion as Mr. Clarke’s be substantiated. Only by such a 
method, too, could the contrary case be made out, and the prob- 
ability created that the Oxford Movement, even if its name 
changes, has still a future before it. But this last, which is the 
thesis of the present article, must be deferred until we have 
examined Mr. Clarke’s position and its resources. 
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I 


What, then, has Mr. Clarke given us of the critical estimate 

which his choice of a title justified us in expecting? There is 
‘a list of modern historical works and of recent periodicals which 
betray a ‘distinctly Protestant trend’: there is an appeal to 
the authority of a member of the Chapter of St. Paul’s, without 
any assurance that the latter approves of the appeal’: there 
is a reference to the controversy over the Ornaments Rubric, 
which completely disregards the latest enquiry into that 
subject *: there is as confident a republication of Chillingworth’s 
title, The Bible and the Bible only as the Religion of Protes- 
tants, as though Biblical criticism had never existed: there is 
a chequered appreciation of Liddon as a man, and some tribute to 
his preaching : and, finally, there is a plea ‘ for the restoration of 
the old High Church party,’ with the usual statement that ‘ the 
Church of England is now at the parting of the ways.’ 

And what of the remainder of the article? It consists of 
little more than an attack on the memory of Liddon and on the 
theology of the ‘ neo-Tractarian mystics’ who were responsible 
for Luz Mundi. As to the first of these, Liddon’s name needs 
properly no defence ; while a work like Lua Mundi, and the other 
works which have proceeded from the same author, can only 
be combated by reasoning which is in pari materia—by the 
reasoning, that is, of scientific theology. Yet it would not be 
right so lightly to discharge the duty of criticising Mr. Clarke’s 
attack. For it is an example of a method of theological contro- 
versy of which we had thought to have seen the last. I have 
before me a copy of the celebrated sermon of Dr. Faussett, 
preached before the. University of Oxford in 1838, which evoked 
in reply one of Newman’s most eloquent and outspoken letters. 
Its arguments and its phrases alike are strangely reproduced in 
Mr. Clarke’s articles. The ‘ disposition to overrate the importance 
of Apostolical tradition’—the ‘rigid mortifications, and self- 
abasements, and painful penances, which call us back at once 
to the darkest period of Roman superstition ’—Baptismal Re- 
generation—the ‘ gross idea of the corporal presence in the Sacra- 

* IT happen to know Canon Simpson slightly, and know that he had not set 
eyes on Mr. Clarke’s article until the middle of February, and that there is no 
one more heartily in sympathy with St. Paul’s, as Liddon, Church, and Gregory 
made it, than he. 

* The Report of the sub-Committee of the Upper House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury, appointed in February 1907, ‘to draw up a historical memoran- 
dum on the Ornaments of the Church and its Ministers.’ In ch. ii. § 4, p. 90 
of this Report, the Five Bishops write :—‘ We feel bound to state that our own 
study of the facts leads us to the conclusion that the Ornaments Rubric cannot 


rightly be interpreted as excluding the use of all vestments for the clergy other 
than the surplice in parish churches. . . .’ 
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ment ’—the ‘ connexion between, Pagan and Popish idolatry ’— 
all these are held up to us by the learned Divine for our resent- 
ment and vituperation. And yet there was some excuse for 
Dr. Faussett; for he lived when the issues were so new in the 
Church of England, so recently revived within our own Com- 
munion, that few could have been expected to see them clearly 
and dispassionately. But to-day it is otherwise. By dint of 
living and working together, the parties to the controversy have 
learnt how to learn from one another, and disagreement is: no 
bar to mutual understanding. Moreover, the researches of 
theologians and historians have elucidated many points, in such 
a way as to turn the weapons of controversy, which were service- 
able enough seventy years ago, against those who would siill 
try to use them to-day. Yet Mr. Clarke cares for none of these 
things. 

Let us take a few instances. Speaking of the Eucharist, he 
writes : 


For thirteen hundred years the Christian Church has accepted Augus- 
tine’s view and quoted Augustine’s language, to the effect that the broken 
bread and poured-out wine are ‘symbols’ of Christ’s Passion. 


He further asserts that this was the view of all the Fathers 
of the first six centuries, including Pope Gelasius himself. Now 
this same point was also made by Dr. Faussett, and in his day 
it was an effective argument. But whatever effectiveness it 
had then no longer belongs to it now. For the meaning of the 
terms ‘ signs,’ ‘symbols,’ ‘ figures,’ on which the whole argument 
turns, has been the subject of a very thorough investigation, and 
has been proved to have been very different for the Fathers of 
the first six centuries from what it is for us to-day. On sucha 
point I imagine that the considered words of Professor Harnack 
will carry conclusive weight : 


What we nowadays understand by ‘ symbol’ is a thing which is not 
that which it represents; at that time ‘symbol’ denoted a thing which, 
in some kind of way, really is what it signifies; but, on the other hand, 
according to the ideas of that period, the really heavenly. element lay either 
in or behind the visible form without being identical with it. Accordingly 
the distinction of a symbolic and realistic conception of the Supper is alto- 
gether to be rejected. . . .* 


Mr. Clarke also appeals to the authority of S. Thomas Aquinas 
in support of his views. He gives only one reference, but that 
unfortunately tells directly against him.* He has fallen into the 
common mistake of all those who are: not familiar with the 


* Harnack, History of Dogma, ii. p. 144. Compare also words to the same 
effect in vol. iv. p. 289, n. 2 of the same work. 
* Summa. Quaestio LXXV., art. i. 
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Summa, and read the words of the objector as though they were 
those of Aquinas himself. But when St. Thomas at the begin- 
ning of this ‘ article’ says that ‘it seems that in this Sacrament 
there is not the Body of Christ in very truth, but only according 
to a figure, and as it were ina sign . . . according to the exposi- 
tion of Augustine,’ he is merely following his.invariable method 
of stating at the outset his objector’s views, before coming to the 
contrary arguments and deciding in favour of the latter. This is 
the kind of error which it is worth while pointing out, merely in 
the interests of accurate reference. 

Unhappily Mr. Clarke’s mistakes do not end: here. It is 
impossible to deal with them all, but one or two may be men- 
tioned: As regards Baptism, he urges that Nowell’s Catechism, 
which is one of ‘two authorised commentaries’ * on the Church 
Catechism, warns us that the language of the latter about. Bap- 
tismal Regeneration is ‘to be taken on a.charitable hypothesis.’ 
I am not quite clear what these last words mean ; but Nowell’s 


Catechism speaks quite explicitly : 






















M. What is the secret and spiritual grace? 
S. It is of two sorts; that is, forgiveness of sins and’ regeneration. 











though he adds later that we do not obtain forgiveness by the 
outward washing or sprinkling of water : ‘ This: honour therefore 
it is not lawful to give to the outward element ’—a doctrine which 
I imagine Liddon would have accepted. 

But it is when: he is dealing with the Higher Criticism and 
the attitude which modern representatives of the Oxford Move- 
ment have adopted towards it, that Mr. Clarke lets loose the 
floods of his displeasure. Fortunately. the marks of Prejudice, 
and its companion, Error, are splashed in such: bright colours 
across these pages that specific refutation. is needless. Everyone 
knows, for instance, that ‘the allegorising Jews of Alexandria’ 
took over nothing from ‘the heathen philosopher Plotinus,’ 
because they lived a century and a half before he was born. 
Reckless statements such as this correct themselves in the mind 
of the educated’ reader. But it is a graver matter when Mr. 
Clarke tries to yoke the Church of England with a reactionary 
view of the Scriptures which became quite untenable over fifty 
years ago. Happily the time has passed when- we can be blud- 
geoned into believing the infallibility of Scripture, as Mr. Clarke 
understands it. And even if we could believe it, we should 
realise that Mr. Clarke’s argument for the necessity of a.certain 
guide applies a fortiori to the infallibility of the Pope. But none 
the less it is an ominous sign, when Mr. Clarke defends the 


























* The other is Mayor’s English Catechism, which I have not got’ by me. 
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historicity of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection by such 
arguments as the following : 

Six Jewish and several heathen prophecies of the Virgin Birth and 
of a resurrection of the dead were fulfilled in Him Who was to come as 
‘the desire of all nations’ and ‘the light and life of men.’ 

One may ask in passing on what grounds Mr. Clarke. assumes 
a validity in non-Scriptural prophecies which he refuses to non- 
Scriptural miracles. More relevant is it to ask how he can 
hope, in the face of all the work which has been done upon 
the origins of Christianity, to recommend the orthodox Creed to 
the general public by methods such as this. One can only suppose 
that he is so eager to ‘track’ the ‘ heresy ’—the phrase smacks of 
the Papal Curia—of Modernism to its lair in the pages of Luz 
Mundi, that he does not feel the necessity of choosing carefully 
the weapons with which to make for his quarry. 

I shall have more to say later about the true relation, as I 
conceive it, of the Oxford Movement to the Higher Criticism. 
Let me now only close this portion of my article with a few 
words about Mr. Clarke’s attack on Liddon. As I have said, 
Liddon needs to-day no defence. Yet since he is taken in Mr. 
Clarke’s articles as the embodiment of the Oxford Movement, 
it is only right that the more glaring of his misleading statements 
should be corrected. And it is difficult, when one goes at all 
closely into this matter, to refrain from a certain just indignation 
at the reckless, and often brutal, way in which he assails the 
memory of one of the great departed. Damaging phrases torn 
from their context—innuendoes skilfully suggested—private 
expressions of grief or difficulty held up for us to mock at—these 
are the features of his attack. Why, for instance, does he quote 
for us a mutilated passage from Lord Acton’s letters, to show 
Lord Acton’s opinion of Liddon, when he might have quoted 
the following : 

Assuredly Liddon is the greatest power in the conflict with sin, and in 
turning the minds of men to God, that the nation now possesses’ ? 

Why does he not tell us that Acton’s fear that Liddon was 
‘rather inclined to rely on others ’—words which he italicises in 
his quotation—was later completely set at rest? * What does he 
mean by charging Liddon with being at one time a Roman 





* See p. 350, n. 25, of the February number. 

* Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 202. Gladstone also speaks of him 
as ‘the first champion of belief.’ Liddon’s Life, p. 312. 

* Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 191. Only when this article was 
in proof have I been able to find Mr. Clarke’s quotation from Acton. It is 
cecmposed of two quite unconnected passages from two different letters. The 
first is on pp. 179, 180, of the Letters to Mary Gladstone, and the sentences Mr. 
Clarke omits qualify the whole vitally. The second is on p. 182 of the same 
volume, and is the last sentence of Mr. Clarke’s quotation : it represents an old 
doubt in Acton’s mind, which Acton shows on the very next page, in the words 
I quote above, to have been already completely dispelled. 
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at heart both in doctrine and in practice,’ when his own 
chosen authority, Lord Acton, writing at this same period, con- 
fesses his assurance that 

Liddon is made of sterner stuff than I fancied, that he knows exactly 
where he stands, where others have stood before him, and where and why 
he parts with them ; that the course of Newman and the rest has no secrets 
and no surprises for him; that he looks a long way before him, and has 
no disposition to cling to the authority of others. In short, it appeared 
very decidedly that he is . . . fixed in his Anglican position? 

But this is not the worst. In the January article on p. 142 
Mr. Clarke writes of Liddon that ‘ he studiously insults on every 
occasion the cause of the Reformation and the Protestant 
interest,’ and he cites as examples of this two facts—one, that 
‘he attends High Mass on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the day on 
which . . . the Huguenots were massacred, with full concur- 
rence of the Pope’ ; the other, that ‘ he preaches his first sermon 
at Oxford on St. Thomas’s Day at the Church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr ; for St. Thomas was the chief saint of the Middle Ages, 
a man of worldly mind and ungovernable temper, canonised for 
his lifelong successful opposition to the Crown.’ Now what does 
all this rest upon? In The Life and Letters of Henry Parry 
Liddon, on page 15, we read : 

In the following month he was travelling on the Continent with his 
friend and pupil, Charles Bridges. Everywhere he notices with interest 
the Church life. He attends the High Mass at the Cathedral at Ghent on 
8. Bartholomew’s Day. 


And later, on page 28, we read : 


He was ordained deacon . . . on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, Decem- 
ber 19, 1852 . . . His first sermon was preached on the following Tuesday, 
St, Thomas’s Day, at the Church of St. Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. 


Often, indeed, has men’s distempered imagination put upon 
simple events constructions which they would not bear, but rarely, 
one must admit, to the extent which we find here.°* 

Such, then, are the methods which Mr. Clarke employs in 
his attack on the Oxford Movement. It is clearly best not to 
characterise them, but, by laying them bare, to let them speak 
for themselves. They have already delayed us too long. And 
we must come to the proper subject of this article. 


II 


In attempting to estimate the future of the Oxford Movement, 
and to gauge which, if any, of its especial principles are still 
pregnant and vitalising in the life of the Church of England 
to-day, one is confronted at the outset by several difficulties. 


* Asimilar parody of the facts is to be found on pp. 146, 147 of Mr. Clarke’s 
first article. See the Life, pp. 142, 143. 
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On. the one hand, much of what the Oxford Movement stood 
for has been so thoroughly fused with. the whole mass of forces 
and tendencies which have been operating in the Church for 
the last. eighty years, that it is hard to disengage the one from 
the other, and'to say that these features are a fruit. of the Move- 
ment, and those others of something else. One has to beware, 
that is to say, of claiming for the Oxford Movement a future 
which belongs to the entire Church of England, and, indeed, to 
English Christianity itself. On the other hand, there is a real sense 
in which the Oxford Movement has died, and that more than once, 
even though it died each time only in giving’ birth to new forms. 
It died, for instance, with the birth of the Ritualistic movement; 
it died’ again when the authors of Lux Mundi frankly recognised 
the claims of that Liberalism—whether on its theological or its 
political side—which Newman said ‘ fretted him inwardly,’ and 
against which he had ‘ fierce thoughts’; perhaps it has to die 
yet again, when the Church of England suffers the Disestablish- 
ment which the Movement was called into being to repel. But 
in all these cases it is a death to.live. Its deepest characteristics 
—the sense of sacramental’ union with the Church of all the 
ages, the insistence on Theology as making religion rational, the 
tendency towards the ascetic life—all, in short, which: has gone 
to: make up its peculiar genius—these things have been trans- 
mitted without a break. There is no reason to suppose that 
they will pass. 

When the Industrial Revolution came at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, it found 
the Church of England quite: unready to cope with the new con- 
ditions of life which were then brought into being. The Church 
had not yet woken from the comfortable slumbers of the previous 
age. They were only relative slumbers, it is true; for, if the 
clergy were not awake to the higher and more spiritual claims 
of religion, they were awake to the pleasures and’ occupations of 
country life, and'to the duties of bringing up families. We should 
never forget that to that age belongs the immortal Vicar of 
Wakefield. But they were emphatically not a clergy who could 
go anywhere and do anything; and by the end of the century, 
when this was most needed, their deficiencies were only too 
patent. Wesley’s efforts to remedy them merely ended in his 
followers carrying on his work outside the Church’s borders. 
There was, indeed, the Evangelical movement within the Church, 
and it bore much fruit; but, in the words of Dean Church, 
referring to the years immediately preceding the Oxford Move- 
ment : 


Their system was a one-sided and unnatural one, indeed in the hands 
of some of its expounders threatening morality and’ soundness of character. 
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And in the meantime the old High Chureh: party. was asleep, 
until their dreams were rudely broken by the thundering approach 
of 1832. 

Whether or not the leaders of the Church had good reason 
for their fears of Disestablishment at the time of the Reform 
Bill is not very clear. True it is that one Bishop’s palace was 
burnt; but later events would seem to show that their alarm was 
at least exaggerated. Be that as it may, Keble and) Newman 
show quite plainly that it provided the outward stimulus for the 
Oxford Movement. The immediate question was: How could 
the Church be saved? And it involved! a more ultimate one : 
What-is the Church? The answer came in the form of a claim— 
the claim that the Church of England was one by unbroken 
historic succession with the Church of the First Age of Chris- 
tianity, of the period covered by. the New Testament. writings. 
And the claim was substantiated! by a twofold: appeal—to anti- 
quity, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the English Divines ; 
or rather, to antiquity through the English Divines. Bishop 
Creighton used to point out that the reason why the English 
Reformation issued so differently from the Continental was that 
our Reformers were men of greater learning than Luther, 
Melanchthon, or Calvin. In other words, they appealed to anti- 
quity with far wider and more accurate knowledge. So that 
the leaders of the Oxford Movement did not need to disown 
or to correct the principal Divines who had preceded them in 
the English Church. The appeal to them and the appeal to 
the Fathers went pari passu. Newman, for instance, writes : 

In 1834 and the following. years I put this ecclesiastical doctrine on a 
broader basis, after reading Laud, Bramhall, and Stillingfleet, and other 
Anglican Divines, on the one hand, and after prosecuting the study of the 
Fathers on the other.’ 

Still more remarkable perhaps is the famous passage in the third 
chapter of the Apologia : 

As I declared on occasion of Tract 90, I claimed in: behalf of who would 
in the Anglican Church, the right of holding with Bramhall a comprecation 
with the Saints, and the Mass all but Transubstantiation with Andrewes, 
or with Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for Churches 
to part Communion upon, or with Hammond that a General Council, truly 
such, never did, never shall err in a matter of faith; or with Bull that man 
had in Paradise, and lost on the Fall, a supernatural-habit of grace, or with 
Thorndike that penance is a propitiation. for’ post-baptismal sin, or with 
Pearson that the all-powerful name of Jesus is no otherwise given than in 
the Catholic Church. 

Such then was the cardinal principle of the Oxford Movement 
at its beginning. It was to make the belief,, which the Creed 
enshriues, in ‘one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,’ a living 
and real thing for members of the Church of England. But this 


1° Apologia, ch. ii. 
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was not the only seeming innovation in the Tractarian theology, 
The appeal to the historic Church involved naturally an exaltation 
of the Sacraments. Baptism and the Holy Communion were 
invested with vital and supernatural meaning. The net result 
was to restore in the Church of England what we may call the 
Catholic life—that way of life which had affirmed itself and 
proved its worth as normally necessary to the Saints of the Chris- 
tian Church. But a word should be said here upon a point 
which cannot help interesting us to-day. To-day we naturally 
associate a high valuation of the Sacraments with the practice 
of elaborate Ritual. But it was not so in the early days. Some 
words of Dr. Pusey’s show what was his attitude as regards 
Ritual. They occur in a letter written in 1839, incorporated in 
the second volume of his Life : ™ 

On this ground, among others, I should deprecate seeking to restore the 
richer style of vestments used in Edward the Sixth’s reign . . . It seems 
beginning at the wrong end for ministers to deck their own persons: our 
own plain dresses are more in keeping with the state of our Church, which 
is one of humiliation: it does not seem in character to revive gorgeous or 
even in any degree handsome dresses in a day of reproach and rebuke and 
blasphemy: these are not holy-day times. 


And there is much else in the letter to the same effect. 

The. Oxford Movement, then, started by bringing into the 
full light of day the Catholic and Apostolic character of the 
Church of England, historically considered, and by restoring the 
Sacramental life, which had been the mainstay of most of the 
Saints: while, on the other hand, it discouraged any serious 
advance in Ritual. Moreover, it was a reaction against Liberal- 
ism, which seemed to be carrying all before it. As Newman 
writes : 

The vital question was, How were we to keep the Church from being 
Liberalised ? 

Now, since the period to which these words apply, two marked 
changes have overtaken the Movement. The first took place 
when the Oxford Movement became the Ritualistic Movement : 
the second, when in Luz Mundi it came to terms with Liberalism. 
I have spoken above of these two events as occasions when the 
Oxford Movement died to live. As regards the first of these, 
it came as a necessity if the Catholic religion was to be the 
religion of a people, and not only of a University. It was the 
Ritualists who applied in the parishes the principles which the 
Tractarians had taught, and had hoped to keep, for a time at 
least, free from spectacular alloy. But it was not to be. Men 
who believed in the Divine appointment of the Church, and in 
the reality of the Sacraments, could not be expected to hide 


" Life of E. B. Pusey, D.D., vol. ii. p. 142 ff. The whole letter is worth 
perusal on this subject. 
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their profession under a bushel, more especially when the rubrics 
of the Prayer Book provided, or seemed to provide, for its proper 
expression. It is difficult for us now to believe that so much 
stir could have been caused by practices which to-day we take as 
a matter of course. Such usages as preaching in a surplice, daily 
reciting Mattins and Evensong in church, vesting the choristers 
in surplices, were innovations so serious as to gain for the inno- 
vators the nickname of ‘ ultra-rubricians.’ We smile: but we 
should do well to remember that customs such as these, which are 
universal now, are part of the direct debt which we owe to the 
Oxford Movement. It is little more than sixty years ago that 
they evoked popular riots, and an extensively signed memorial 
to the Queen. Unfortunately, the Bishops themselves joined in 
the protests against the changes, and in the effort to restrain 
them ; thereby losing a hold on the more advanced of their clergy 
which it has taken a long time to regain, and which can only be 
fully regained by more widespread sympathy and understanding. 
How much later trouble might have been avoided, if they had 
secured then the confidence of the parish priests! As it was, the 
Ritualists were left largely without shepherds, and there followed 
several decades of civil war within the Church. They were not 
the men to go back. Vestments, Altar-lights, Crosses and 
Crucifixes, Eastward position—these naturally followed in the 
wake of the rest: until by the end of the century there were 
hundreds of churches whose ritual practices would have left 
Keble or Pusey aghast. 

This is perhaps the place at which to try and gauge the per- 
manence of the Ritualistic movement. I have said that it came 
inevitably—inevitably because religious principles cannot help 
but clothe themselves. And by the same inevitability it must 
continue in one form or another. It is no longer a matter of 
suppressing ‘illegal’ practices in the Church of England: that 
has been tried and has failed. Nor is it a matter of winking at 
them. For that is largely responsible for the trouble we are in 
now. Deprived of guidance in those quarters whence guidance 
might most have been looked for, it is no wonder if some of 
our parish priests have found it in modern ritual and devotional 
developments of the Roman Church. One may admit that this 
is regrettable—regrettable because it is substituting fashion for 
traditional use and identifying Romanism with Catholicism ; but 
it is not surprising. It is the chief function of authority in 
religion to ensure the subordination of caprice, which is local 
and individual, to a wider wisdom born of the experience of many 
climes and peoples : and on this point of Ritual, Authority had 
until recently ** failed us. Yet there is no reason to suppose that 

1 take the Report of the five Bishops alluded to earlier as a turning-point. 
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these errors are permanent on either side : or that, if the Bishops 
would collectively recognise Catholic Ritual, they would find very 
much difficulty in regulating it. 

The second great change came with Luz Mundi. Hitherto 
the Oxford Movement had been at daggers drawn with Liber- 
alism. That term covered the new critical theology of Germany 
as well as the new ;political thought which had originated with 
Bentham. It is with the first of these that we are concerned 
for the moment. The particular Essay in Lux Mundi which 
embodied the change was that of the present Bishop of Oxford 
on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration.’ Those who have read 
Liddon’s Life will,remember how, gravely he regarded the position 
there adopted, andhow harmful he expected it to be. In a letter 
of that date, for instance, he describes it as ‘a capitulation at 
the feet of the young Rationalistic Professors, by which the main 
positions which the old Apologists of Holy Scripture have main- 
tained are conceded to the enemy.’ *” 

But this change, like the one before it, came because it was 
inevitable, if the Movement was not to imitate the ostrich and 
hide its brains in the sand. It was no use, even if it had been 
any longer possible, to refuse to see. It is true that the step 
then taken has been fruitful of further steps. Once accept critical 
principles with regard to the Old Testament, and you cannot 
keep them out from the New. But the authors of Lux Mundi 
knew what they were facing, and they believed that the critical 
process, justly applied, could only issue in the vindication of the 
historical.element of Christianity. The process is not yet over; 
but already the theories of the Tibingen school as to the late 
date of the Gospels have been discarded, and the authenticity 
of many of the Epistles, once disputed, is now very widely 
admitted. Nay, more, the more thorough-going criticism is 
serving only to bring into ever clearer light—not by the old 
methods, but by methods more scientific—the truths which the 
Church has always held most dear. 

But the contribution of the Oxford Movement towards the 
solution of the critical problem has not lain only in the frank 
acceptance of critical methods. It has also added to the data 
under discussion. The phrase is a bold one, but not too bold. 
The weakness of German theology is that it takes as data for 
criticism the documents of the New Testament, considered in 
vacuo : Anglican theology finds its data in the life of the Church, 
in which those documents play a part. We set the Gospels 
within a larger horizon, and treat them in reference to the whole 
life of jthe community in and for which they were written. It 
is true that in @ sense the Germans do this; they deal; for 

* Life, p. 367. 
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instance, with the ‘history of the Apostolic Age as well as with 
the Gospels. But—to use a popular distinction—the documents 
are to them in the main objective. There jis no organic and 
necessary connexion between their corporate religious life and 
that of the first age. But with us it,is otherwise. We have, 
and we are conscious of having, a corporate life which forms 
an unbroken continuum with that of the primitive Church. 
For having it, we have to thank the moderation of our Reformers ; 
for ‘being conscious of it, we have largely to thank the Oxford 
Movement. And it means that the true setting of the Gospels 
is not the Apostolic age only, but the history of the Church, 
considered as a@ whole—not the primitive Church any more than 
the Church of ‘to-day. So that the Gospels bear as close a sub- 
jective relation to us as to those who wrote them, or who read 
them at the first : and our faith and experience are as relevant to 
their interpretation as were theirs. Thus, any theory as to the 
historical value of the Gospels must explain not only them : it 
must also, if it is to be true, rationalise our religious experience 
as well. Schleiermacher has said that ‘ Rationalism ries to 
explain religion from without, Reason from within.’ The saying 
may be applied to the historical element in religion : and it illus- 
trates the claim I am advancing that the Church of England 
through the Oxford Movement brought a new datum into the 
critical controversy, and one which is essential if we are to arrive 
at the truth. Rationalism was what the early Tractarians ex- 
pelled ; what the authors of Lua Mundi and their disciples have 
introduced is—not Rationalism—but Reason. Neither of these 
parties stood for Reaction, save in so far as the reconsideration 
of a movement like the Reformation and its fruits was bound 
to show that, in certain points, its principles ‘had been carried 
to unnecessary and illogical extremes. But they differed in that 
while the one stood upon its defence, the other has carried the 
war into the enemy’s country. 

But it is not only in the sphere of the Critical Problem that 
the achievement of the Oxford Movement in bringing the Church 
to self-consciousness is important. It has a réle to fulfil also 
in the whole field of ‘Theology and Apologetic. This is a task 
on which it has hardly yet entered; it belongs to the present 
and to future generations. It is none other than the discovery 
of a satisfactory doctrine of Authority in’ Religion. In this 
matter the Tractarians looked for guidance to the Fathers; the 
authors of Luz Mundi did likewise, only with a greater realisa- 
tion that the knowledge of no age was final or conclusive ; there 
remains to-day a school of thought—as yet only in its infancy— 
making what is ultimately the same appeal, if in a wider form, 
and conscious of having inherited it, through the authors of Lua 
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Mundi, from the Tractarians. And the appeal is necessary, 
Apologetic is rapidly coming to fight its battles on the field of 
the problem of knowledge ; and we are coming more and more 
to recognise that Theology—as, indeed, every branch of science— 
rests on assumptions which are capable indeed of partial verifica- 
tion, but not capable of proof. We shall not be ‘ vilifying 
reason ’—to use Bishop Butler’s phrase—but only be accepting 
loyally its normal methods, if we thus hold that knowledge rests 
on the affirmations of an instinct or sense of fitness. This sense 
of fitness, which Bishop Butler would perhaps have called insight 
into probability, and which has affinities with Newman’s ‘ illative 
sense,’ must, of course, be educated by experience which is in 
pari materia with its affirmations, and must be governed by con- 
cern to reach Truth. It is claimed, for instance, and claimed with 
growing confidence, that the strange measure of unanimity (far 
more striking than the measure of discord) in regard to such 
fundamental affirmations, among those who live the Christian 
and Catholic life—nay, more, indeed, the strange approximation 
to Catholic doctrine even outside Christianity itself—indicates 
a real education of a sense of fitness; whence we may expect, 
if the analogy of other fields of knowledge counts for anything, 
that valid affirmations will ensue. Thus, as we believe that the 
broad tradition of scientific thought involves the real emergence 
of valid principles which baffle complete experimental verifica- 
tion—such, for instance, as the principle of the Uniformity of 
Nature—so we believe the same of the broad tradition of Chris- 
tian thought; claiming for the one the cogency which all the 
world gives readily to the other. In both cases alike the prin- 
ciples should enjoy at least provisional credence, not only in the 
measure in which they can be verified, but because they are 
affirmed by men whose instinct is peculiarly educated in the 
relevant experience and interest; in both cases alike entrance 
into the tradition brings us by instinct to make the same affirma- 
tions ; in both cases alike we realise that progress is social, and 
—seeking not so much the solution of all riddles for our own 
comfort as the advance of knowledge—accept a broad, yet highly 
individualised, tradition, that we may criticise it and enrich 
it from within. Finally, we feel bound to emphasise the danger 
of development of thought which simply follows instinct, without 
checking it at frequent points by fact. Accordingly, we insist 
that any Christian theology which claims to be true must verify 
itself in an unrivalled power to account for religious experience, 
as we have it now, and as the Saints have had it in the past, and 
pre-eminently for the unique experience of the Apostolic times. 
Or, to put it conversely, as we accept our Lord on the guarantee 
of His character, so-we seek the best explanation of His teaching 
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and His life from the lips of those who have best followed His 
example.** 

In conclusion, one may ask what the conditions will be under 
which the work of the Oxford Movement will be carried on in 
the future, whether in the Universities or in the parishes of town 
and country. As regards England, at least, we do not live in 
that daily fear of immediate Disestablishment which was so 
widespread at the time of Keble’s Assize Sermon. The char- 
acter and temper of the Church of England have changed radically 
since those days. Our Bishops no longer live apart from the 
people, surveying with aristocratic aloofness the movements 
which go on beneath them. Our priests no longer regard the 
ministry as a comfortable profession, where in time one may 
be sure of rising to the enjoyment of a freehold and a life of 
ease. And for the change the Oxford Movement has been not 
a little responsible. Its leaders stressed above all things the 
spiritual and the inward side of the clerical calling ; if the clergy 
had also a recognised place in the national life, that was an acci- 
dent of history, not an integral part of their vocation. The result 
was that the Bishops left the seclusion of their palaces, and threw 
themselves into the life of the new democracy : while the Ritualist 
clergy penetrated into the poorest districts of our great cities, 
and lived amid surroundings of squalor, relieved only by the 
beauty of their Church Services and the gratitude of their parish 
folk. We to-day have entered into their labours. It is through 
them that we have now a vital interior sympathy with the life 
of all classes of the community, that we touch it at every point, 
and that we can be its guide, philosopher, and friend. And in 
this we have a great advantage over Nonconformity. On the 
one hand, our parochial endowments ensure that no section of 
the people shall be left without the succours of religion. On the 
other, the fact of our historic connexion with the past tends to 
check the temptation to compromise with the world, and to 
preach what will be acceptable to it instead of the teaching which 
Christ has given to us. Whether the nation will continue for many 
decades to avail itself of these services is another matter. But 
even should it desire otherwise—should it decide or be cajoled 
into depriving the Church of those resources which are necessary 
to the prosecution of its warfare—we stand ultimately in a far 
stronger position than we did eighty years ago. Such a measure, 
if it came, would probably be disastrous to the nation, and shake 
its world-wide credit to the foundations; and it would set back 
the cause of Christianity in England and abroad for several 


“I owe this outline of a doctrine of Authority to my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Spens. 
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generations. But that is all. For, since 1832, the Church has 
become self-conscious ; it knows where it stands, and could ayail 
itself of its freedom. It has learnt that its roots are set, not 
in human soil, but in places where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and it would work, without alarm and without com- 
promise, at the building of the City of God. 


E. G. Senwyy, 














‘UGLINESS, ‘BEAUTY, AND MR. FREDERIC 
HARRISON 


I sALUTE in Mr. Harrison, before I go into action, a veteran of 
the Old Guard, one of the original band who gathered round the 
mast when this Review was launched just five-and-thirty years 
ago, in the ‘roaring moon of daffodil and crocus.” On his own 
field of legal history I should not venture to challenge him; in 
that of the morals and methods of art his authority is more 
questionable, and I venture to dispute the reasoning and conclu- 
sions of his recent article.* I will not linger over some more 
than doubtful literary history * in his opening pages, nor stop to 
discuss the judgment that dismisses Wagner as unmelodious, 
that brings Doré the illustrator and the writers of feuilletons about ° 
millionaires and motors into the discussion of great art. My busi- 
ness is with his general attitude towards what he stamps as foul 
or ugly in the arts, and more particularly in the art of one sculptor. 

It would take me too far to deal with all the writers who 
horrify Mr. Harrison : but his list of the openers of the gates in- 
cludes Tolstoi, Ibsen and Zola.* These are all what may be called 
‘uncomfortable ’ writers, and it is this quality, perhaps, rather 
than the grossness of detail that might be urged against one of 
them, that links them, in Mr. Harrison’s mind, with so different 
a writer as d’Annunzio. They are uncomfortable writers for the 
sentimentalist, and it is the revenge of reality on the senti- 
mentalist that he ceases to be able to recognise a moralist when 
he meets one. If a critical case is to be urged against them, it is 
surely not that they are servants of foulness, but that they are 
haters of it so fervent that their view of life becomes distorted. 
Their analogues in English literature are Mr. Harrison’s friends, 
Carlyle and Ruskin. The grave moralist and puritan Tolstoi, 
the ironic moralist Ibsen, the furious moralist Zola describe 
ugly things, but they certainly do not love them; and if boys 


? * Aischro-Latreia : the Cult of the Foul,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
February 1912. 

* £.g. his tracing of the extravagance of Monte Christo to the example 
of Hugo. Hugo was undoubtedly an influence with Dumas; but they were 
exactly contemporaries, and Monte Cristo was nearly twenty years the senior 
of Jean Valjean. 

* Gorky also, who, it must be remembered, has come up from the hell he 
describes, as did Dante, who went down into his. 
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and furtive readers of more advanced years go to Zola for his 
grossness, it is exactly as these boys go to certain pages of the 
Bible. They would not go in that spirit if a shameful secrecy 
were not maintained about matters that every human being ought 
to understand. That the spirit rather than the matter of these 
writers offends Mr. Harrison becomes clear if we put beside this 
list another, which he has himself furnished in a gossip about 
the books to which he turns by preference in his library.‘ He 
does not condemn writers because they deal with the erotic or the 
scabrous side of life; for among the ancients he singles out 
for eulogy Petronius, Apuleius and Longus, the author of 
Daphnis and Chloe. These are writers whom Mudie would not 
circulate in a complete translation ; writers who describe what is 
forbidden to the libraries not with the puritan’s repugnance, but 
with complaisance and zest. To this list are added the authors of 
the Fabliauz, Boccaccio, and Rabelais. So Mr. Harrison’s sur- 
prising position is that writers who enjoy this element are praise- 
worthy, writers who detest it are ‘ foul.’ 

There is no question here, be it remembered, of pornographers ; 
they are more often to be found in the ranks of pseudo-scientific 
writers than of artists. Nor does Mr. Harrison, it is clear, object 
to plainness of speech. What is considered indecent in spoken 
or printed language varies with time and place. In polite Ameri- 
can circles the word ‘ leg’ is said to be taboo, just as for a short 
period ‘trousers’ were ‘unmentionables’ in ladylike English. 
In our own day some dozen direct words at most are unprintable, 
and that not in all cases because they are not wanted in literature, 
but a good deal because the simple words have become, on the 
lips that habitually use them, malhonnétes. Hence the need of 
periphrasis. But there is nothing human, given the imaginative 
necessity for its expression, that literature cannot decently handle, 
however wary the handling must be in a region devastated by the 
leering habit. Mr. Harrison allows, if I understand him, that 
Boccaccio and Rabelais have a right to this region on their own 
terms : what is difficult, in the face of prudery, is to maintain for 
poetry its greater right, the right to treat as clean and sacred the 
passionate climax of life. 

Mr. Harrison’s idea that the three modern writers enumerated 
represent a mere reaction against the ,blamelessness of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray and their period is quite untenable. It is rather 
the case that the convention of these last is an interruption in 
literary tradition ; the convention, namely, that nothing should be 
printed for grown-up people that could not be read in the nursery. 
For Scott and Dickens this verylikely meant no constraint ;indeed, 
for Dickens it meant an inspiration, since each period of literature 

* ‘Among my Books,’ English Review, January and February 1912. 
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has the great writers proper to it.° But Thackeray was not so 
happy ; his themes required a greater freedom, and we know how 
he chafed under the restrictions of the libraries. The code, already 
infringed in different ways by Byron and Shelley, was short-lived. 
Later novelists, from Meredith and Hardy onwards, have sacri- 
ficed the wide nursery audience to the demands of a more mascu- 
line conscience, and have left the provision of nursery literature 
to those who are happy within its boundaries. I do not deny that 
the change from one convention to another and the growth of 
free speech have been the opportunity for uncomfortable writers 
of another cast, who found an ambiguous pleasure in breaking in 
upon the nursery for the sake of shocking the nurse. Such inci- 
dents are the toll we pay for the Mudie period ; but even if the 
nurse is as much shocked as she is taught to appear, it takes 
a very great deal, I believe, really to shock our grandmothers, 
which is the aim, Mr. Harrison says, of much recent art. Our 
grandfathers, perhaps, are more frequently shocked ; but what in 
them is rendered uncomfortable is less often a tender than a guilty 
conscience. 

If the free handling of life by moralists like Tolstoi, Ibsen 
and Zola is not the obscene in art, what is? I, for my part, 
find it in just the sort of thing which the sentimentalists usually 
admire. That lascivious prettiness which pervades our library 
literature and popular drama is also the characteristic of the paint- 
ing and sculpture usually called ‘academic.’ This admixture of 
the sensual and seductive with sacred and heroic themes and 
persons is what made classic sculpture from Praxiteles down- 
wards a popular tyranny of fashion till the other day. It was 
this that tainted the art of Perugino and Raphael, that was gradu- 
ally corrupting the art even of Leonardo, and makes that of his 
followers noisome ; this that affected the middle period of Titian ; 
in later times reached a climax in Greuze, and later still struggled 
with the ascetic draughtsman’s impulse of Ingres, winning a 
ludicrous triumph in the Turkish Bath. This same mixture 
forms the staple of the ‘ ideal ’ pictures in our academies, rendered 
the painting of so considerable a designer as Leighton nauseous, 
and became comically indecent in Calderon’s Renunciation and 
many other specimens of Chantrey art. This same mixture makes 


* I do not know whether it has ever been observed, and if not I add the 
observation as my trifling contribution to the subject of the day, why Sam 
Weller was created. He was brought upon the scene to reassure timid readers 
on the propriety of Mr. Jingle and Miss Wardle when Wardle caught them at 
the inn after their elopement. It had to be unobtrusively established that they 
had occupied separate bedrooms, in the situation that is the nearest point to 
tragedy permitted in the histories of our stage, that of a night spent blamelessly 
together away from home by members of the opposite sex. Dickens ingeniously 
brought a character on to prove this by his comments on the boots collected from 
the different doors, and out of this trifling occasion sprang the immortal Weller! 
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novels popular, and, blessed by the Censor, fills our theatres with 
close-packed rows of matrons, curates, young people and old 
gentlemen, who murmur, while the little dressmakers’ models 
on the stage languish, display and undress themselves, ‘ Beautiful 
scenery!’ York Powell used to tell how he went toa music-hall 
with a certain Highland professor of history. There came upon 
the stage a planturous lady in tights, who sang about the hymns 
she had learned at her mother’s knee. ‘Hymns and tights!’ 
moaned the Highlander; ‘Hymns and tights,* Powell! What 
a nation!’ Neither the Highlander nor the Frenchman con- 
demns one or the other of those things in their own place, but 
he does not so often mix them; and what shocks both of them 
in the British (I reserve ‘English’ for a cleaner tradition), 
is just their complacent adoration of the mixture, which 
is what, in this country, is usually described as ‘pure.’ The 
quality of this ‘ purity ’ is brought out in the incomparably British 
legend (dear to academics) of Lady Godiva, who is said to have 
ridden naked through Coventry, but did not do so because everyone 
was shut up indoors. Neither side could trust its pride and 
modesty to such an ordeal. The hero and martyr of the occasion 
was Peeping Tom, who was obliged to look through a keyhole. 
The British and the French, like Blake’s angels and devils, shock 
one another, and what the foreigner observes with wonder in 
Mrs. and Miss Grundy is an extraordinary gift for affecting to be 
singing a hymn, while—but I had better follow Mr. Harrison no 
further. 

Mr. Harrison’s main theme is Auguste (not, by the way, 
*‘ Augustin’) Rodin, and his art, and this imtroduces us toa 
tangle of ideas about sculpture, and its relation to the other arts, 
that we must try to clear up. First, however, a word about 
Rodin’s place in history and influence. He is not, as Mr. Harrison 
seems to think, a very recent influence, and he is no longer a 
fashionable one. The school that is now occupying critics and 
youthful artists is a different one—a school of simplified and 
massive forms, more architectural than Rodin’s, represented by 
the Frenchman Maillol, the Servian Me&strovié and the semi- 
English Epstein. This by the way. Rodin is a veteran, born 
nine years later than Mr. Harrison himself, who, after untold 
struggles, first emerged into recognition with L’dge d’airain 
in the year 1877. This figure at least Mr. Harrison would 
admire; it is so close-modelled on life that it was rejected 
from the Salon as a cast from the model. The phase that Mr. 
Harrison detests began with Rodin’s study of Dante, the book 

* In deference to any over-sensitive readers of this Review I weaken the 


plain word used, though Mr. Harrison has been, shall I say, aicxpoddyos with 
a relish in his descriptions of Rodin’s sculpture. 
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that of all others Mr. Harrison admires.’ The effort to express 
the passions of the Inferno in terms of another art took the 
shape of the Porte de l’Enfer, a project several times remodelled 
and never completed ; and the Ugolino (a subject, by the way, 
handled by Reynolds also, properest of academics) is but one 
episode from that whole, as is also Danaide, and many other 
pieces, which have been detached and carried out separately. 
The source and subjects, then, are not themselves corrupt; 
but here, Mr. Harrison says, is the radical error of Rodin: the 
attempt to give plastic shape to what can only properly be 
treated in literature. I will deal with that general question 
in 3 moment, but first let me remark that if Rodin is wrong, 
his error is by no means a new one; there is an unbroken 
medieval tradition in sculpture and painting dealing with the 
torments of the damned that is continued at the Renaissance and 
reaches its climax in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo. 
This tradition was brutal and somewhat farcical, one of grotesque 
devils pitchforking unhappy souls into the jaws of Hell, or playing 
various obscene tricks with them, an external and physical idea 
of damnation. What Dante did was to combine with the lingering 
horrors and foulness of that conception the idea that had been 
gathering substance from Homer to Virgil of a world in which 
unhappiness was not a punishment but a state, in which souls 
were ‘themselves their own fever and pain’; and what Rodin 
did was further to free the conception from a shallow and grotesque 
externality, and present it in a series of typical episodes of creatures 
self-tormented by appetite and lust. There has therefore, from 
first to last, been a give-and-take in this theme between sculpture 
and literature, in which sculpture has had nearly as much to say 
for itself as literature. 

Was this a mistake, as Mr. Harrison thinks? We must at 
once allow to him, though he gives entirely wrong reasons for the 
view, that in representing the terrible, the horrible and the pitiful, 
it does make a difference whether the art be that of words, of 
painting or of sculpture. One great difference is that of imme- 
diacy ; words do not render the thing seen, but refer to it only, and 
can therefore pass at once from the material fact, half visualised, 
to its moral implications, with just as little or as much pressure on 
the image evoked as the artist chooses. The painter’s image, or 
the sculptor’s, on the other hand, does necessarily fix the eye and 
mind on the material fact, on the terrible or pitiful figure; and 
there is a difference also between the painter’s and the sculptor’s 
image in this respect : not the difference Mr. Harrison sets up, 
that one is an art of surfaces and the other not, for both are arts 
of surfaces, tangible as well as visible in the case of sculpture, 


* © All of us to whom Dante is the new Bible.” ‘To me Dante has ever been 
the source and foundation of my love of great imaginative thought.’ English 
Review, January 1912. 
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visible only in the case of painting. The difference is that painting 
can use much more freely than sculpture means of attenuation, 
Painting, rendering only one point of view, differs in that respect 
from sculpture in the round, though not from sculpture in relief 
(which is half drawing, and which Rodin used in the Gate of Hell) ; 
but painting also has the resources of fixed shadow and of atmo- 
sphere, as well as the devices of an immensely freer composition 
to cover up, to veil, to work by suggestion rather than by complete 
presentation. It is, by the way, an extension of some of those 
devices, already employed in relief sculpture (compare the 
‘ stiacciato’ of Donatello’s almost vaporous Christ’s Charge to 
Peter at Kensington), to sculpture in the round that Mr. Harrison 
objects to; the emergence of half-veiled shapes from the marble, 
the leaving parts of a figure or group engaged in the block. Rodin 
is here meeting Mr. Harrison half way, but gets no thanks for 
it. I point this out, but do not insist, because I do not think 
those are Rodin’s happiest works ; his best work is not in marble, 
but in bronze. I come back to the crux of the argument. It 
is admitted that literature, with a Dante, may treat of the 
horrible and pitiful ; it is admitted that if sculpture so treats, the 
impression produced, being solid and material, is visually more 
intense. What, then, are the demands of the imagination on the 
sculptor, if he take up responsibilities admittedly so heavy? We 
may answer generally that the image created must justify, in its 
beauty and significance, the horror that it brings before not 
only our mind but our eyes, justify to the eyes in beauty, to 
the mind in significance. Let us take the second of these 
demands first, and ask what it implies in the sculptor’s art. 
He is required, evidently, to find, in terms of modelling, what 
will convey to us not merely the brute fact, but his attitude 
towards the fact; his horrible or pitiful figure must become 
not merely visible to the eye, but expressive to the imagination, 
carry with it a sentiment of pity, awe, repugnance or revolt. 
The thing must cry out its meaning; such tame scientific 
enumeration of facts as is proper in a text-book of pathology will 
be disgusting in a work of art. The artist must minimise the 
insignificant facts, underline and emphasise the significant, so that 
just as the humane spectator of the fact, unless he be a doctor, 
will not set to work to catalogue to himself what he sees, but will 
exclaim ‘ How terrible!’ so will he on seeing the sculpture, and 
pass on with a mind ‘ purged by pity and terror.’ 

But the odd thing is that just at this point of the argument 
Mr. Harrison becomes unbelievably wrong-headed, and denies 
to the art of tragic sculpture the means of justifying its existence. 
He goes further ; he denies to sculpture any means of expression 
whatever. It is his incredible belief that sculpture begins and ends 
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with the exact reproduction, as by a cast, of the human form. If 
that be so, why do we have sculptors at all? We have, indeed, 
very few ; most so-called sculptors are content with imperfect casts 
of the human form, just as most so-called painters are content with 
bungled photographs. But the art of the painter or sculptor only 
begins where the photograph or the cast leaves off, begins with the 
choice and emphasis of forms that make lucid, in the outer image, 
the inner spirit. But then, says Mr. Harrison, you turn sculpture 
into an art of caricature. Certainly : or more precisely caricature 
is an expressive image for the purposes of comedy or farce ; but 
the tragic image is arrived at by the same processes of elimination, 
emphasis, and creative remaking that satire uses with another 
intention. Portraiture itself gains its object by this process; but 
what we call ‘ caricature’ in the comic image we call ‘ character’ 
in the serious portrait; and Rodin, in his Balzac, his Hugo, 
his many splendid busts, is a master of portraiture, because he 
there works to bring out in his modelling the essential character 
that in the photograph or the cast is covered up and disguised by 
a hundred casual and trivial details. The two processes, that of 
getting the tame facts and that of modifying for expression, are, 
as it happens, very distinct in Rodin’s practice. Mr. Harrison 
calls him an ‘ impressionist’ sculptor. I do not know what that 
means, unless the method of working for an effect from one point 
of view only—a method fatal if the point of view is altered. 
Rodin’s method is the reverse : he arrives at his facts by studying 
the profiles of a form from endless points of view. When this pro- 
cess is complete, the bust or figure exists as Mr. Harrison would 
have it, save that it has those ‘ movements’ of life impossible to 
the relaxed muscles of the cast. On this he then works for ‘ expres- 
sion,’ amplifying here, reducing there, bringing out the latent 
character, till the form tells the story he has read in it. It was a 
long time before he would admit that there was any such modifica- 
tion : the process was so half-conscious that twelve years ago he 
held out that all he did was to amplify contours a little to allow for 
the irradiation of light. But in the book Mr. Harrison quotes 
from,* Rodin, or his interpreter, concedes all that I then con- 
tended for, the exaggeration of traits and gestures for expressive 
purposes. I may add that to one who can read between the lines 
it is evident that M. Gsell, the amiable reporter, has ‘ amplified ’ 
in places what Rodin himself is likely to have said. There is a 
sentimental filling out of the text that should be received with 
caution. Rodin arrives only gradually at the theory of what he 
has been doing, and catches often at an explanation offered, just 
as he waits for a title to be proposed for something he has created 
by a plastic inspiration. 
* L’Art par Auguste Rodin. EZntretiens réunis par Paul Gsell. 
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So much on the side of significance and expression. But those 
embodiments of horror might still be intolerable if they were not 
beautiful as well as expressive, since beauty is the medicine of art 
for wounds to sensibility. And here we come to more difficult 
ground. It is usual to bilk the discussion by the assertion that the 
“ugly ’ as well as the beautiful has its place in art. But that is 
to talk nonsense, and give the case of tragic art away ; and I pro- 
pose to pursue the argument further. This use of ‘ugly’ and 
‘beautiful’ rests upon ambiguity and confusion ; we employ the 
words in two senses. When we speak of a ‘beautiful’ woman 
we mean not necessarily that she is a ‘ beautiful ’ object to draw, 
for most of her poses will be useless to the artist ; we mean partly 
that her rhythm and colour and movement are beautiful, but we 
mean also that she is to us as men admirable or desirable : admir- 
able for the qualities of health, youth, perfection of structure, for 
the harmony of nature and promise of womanly virtues of 
which we find an index in natural physical signs; on the other 
hand, we more frequently mean that she is seductive to the senses, 
and people who use ‘ beauty ’ chiefly to mean this are completely 
puzzled when they hear others call the face of an aged crone as 
painted by Rembrandt ‘ beautiful ’—more beautiful than a pretty 
face by Greuze or Bouguereau. The seduction, the youth, the 
associations which they have included in the word ‘ beauty ’ have 
passed away from Rembrandt’s subject, and even the moral 
associations of a fine character, to which the face is an index, 
may also be wanting: associations for which once more we 
use that hard-worked word when we should use ‘noble.’ But 
if we limit ‘beauty’ to the elements of rhythm in line, propor- 
tion in parts, harmony in colour, the crone’s head as painted 
may be as beautiful as the lovely girl’s, or more so. This is 
what ‘beauty’ means to the artist, and those other elements 
belong to the side, not of beauty, but of significance. On that 
side they have their enormous importance : the significance to us 
of loveliness is so great that artists will constantly sacrifice more 
beautiful subjects for its sake, but if we wish to be clear-headed 
we shall call it ‘ loveliness’ and not ‘ beauty.’ The truth is—and 
here I shall be accused, no doubt, of paradox, but I must follow 
where the argument leads—the truth is that the element of beauty 
in @ lovely woman is small compared with the attraction she 
exercises by her perfection as a woman. A human being, con- 
sidered rhythmically, is at the best a spoiled animal, distorted by 
standing on its hind legs. We condone the loss of beauty for the 
sake of the measure of divinity which the animal through this 
loss has attained ; but in beauty, pure and simple, a toad is more 
complete than an Apollo or a Venus. This is the reason why an 
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element of silliness clings to classic sculpture in which the human 
figure is posed as an object of pure beauty, and why such efforts 
so soon decline into voluptuous prettiness. The human figure is 
hardly beautiful enough for unoccupied pose as @ pure ornament, 
and sculpture must engage it in block-like shapes, as did Michael 
Angelo, or give it the rhythm and significance of action, as does 
Rodin, to relieve it of this haunting insufficiency. 

We are now ready to confront Mr. Harrison’s crowning ex- 
ample of the horrible and foul in Rodin’s art, for I do not think I 
need defend his Bourgeois de Calais. That splendid piece of char- 
acter work solves a problem in design never before attempted. For 
Rodin here is not dealing with the composition of one single figure 
to be seen from all the points on a circle in succession—the 
ordinary and difficult enough problem of the sculptor in the round 
—but with six figures at once, that move among themselves as the 
spectator moves, an infinite, almost, of design. I will pass from 
that and come to La Vieille Heaulmiére. Mr. Harrison tells us 
that the title means, in antique French, ‘ The Old Strumpet.’ His 
obsession here has obscured his scholarship, for the words mean 
simply ‘ The Armourer’s (helmet-maker’s) daughter grown old,’ 
the subject of Villon’s poem. I have heard an eminent Academician 
say of this figure that ‘no gentleman could have done it.’ Certainly 
no mere gentleman could, but the phrase seems to point to a 
confusion of two arts. If we were to put upon the stage, or to 
bring into a room to be stared at, an old woman such as is here 
sculptured, the effect would be shocking, because whether she 
minded it or not, we should imagine it for her as a personal out- 
rage, and therefore be uncomfortable. But we must not be 
frightened by being told that she is ‘ ugly.’ She is far from lovely, 
but any artist who can free himself from the enthralling attraction 
of loveliness will tell you that the deeply marked character, the 
engraving of Time in fold and wrinkle make her as much more 
ready and rich material for drawing than a smooth pretty girl, 
as,a gnarled tree is more beautiful than a slip from the nursery- 
man. ‘To this beauty in the subject the artist has added the 
rhythm of the pose, which at the same time expresses the tragic 
appeal of dejection, weariness and feebleness in the decrepit 
being. We are weak creatures; we cannot stand a great deal 
of knowledge about ourselves ; we must, for the most part, pass 
easily, without looking or thinking, on one side or the other; 
a figure like this is not an ornament for the dining-room or the 
drawing-room or the street ; but either the Triumph of Time was 
a morbid deviation of the poet’s, or the sculptor also has his right 
to compose a De Senectute less comfortable than Cicero’s. And 
if this be permitted, the particular subject here treated calls for 
realism, since that is of its essence. 
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So much for the tragic side in Rodin’s work, but there is 
another count in the indictment. Rodin is also erotic. We are, 
all of us, in our degree, erotic, except a few unfortunates. Not 
all the great creators have given in their art a special expression 
to this element ; but the most various and healthy, as well as the 
most narrow and morbid are apt todo so. The Eros of Rodin is 
not the green-sickness of the Venus and Adonis of Shakespeare, 
nor the conventual gauloiserie of the Contes Drolatiques ; nor is 
it one of the deviations that afflicted some of his great prede- 
cessors in plastic art ; it is not the obscene compromise of a Leda 
or a Danaé, still less is it the perversion of British prudery. He 
touches more than one point in the poetry of love, that ranges 
from The Song of Songs to Dante. And he is found, at times, 
among the Fauns and Satyrs, as how could he fail to be, having 
himself their form? His Satyrs are Satyrs unashamed; the 
Frenchman, when he joins the Bacchants, does it almost as 
frankly as the Greek Brygos who painted ithyphallic riots on his 
vases. But, the Dionysus of Rodin being Dionysus, his Apollo 
also is Apollo. 

When sculptors use tragic realism, Mr. Harrison calls it 
‘foul’; when they set out to render ‘dreams,’ he tells them it 
is impossible. Let him ask Donatello and Michael Angelo what 
they think of the domain he would allow their art. 


D. 8. MacCott. 
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Ir is not for want of being told of our faults that we do not mend 
them. Not a book or pamphlet is published to-day, not a news- 
paper article printed—saving always those of the permanent 
journalistic staff—but points out to us the serious defects in our 
national system. 

An ex-President of a friendly nation dines at our expense and 
scolds us like a schoolmaster for our want of attention to lessons. 
The Headquarters Staff of an inimical nation indicates to us the 
vulnerable points in our armaments and the weak spots that we 
will not strengthen until ‘the horse is stolen.” At home we 
are not more free from criticism. Beginning with the ordinary 
necessities of life, such as the coal-supply and its blackmail, the 
telephone service and its irregularity, the taximeter cab and its 
brigandage, down to the more vital questions of cancer and care- 
lessness, infant mortality and sweated labour—the last two 
may well be bracketed with regard to the mothers—we are 
treated to the private opinion of every individual who has a 
grievous experience on any one of these subjects, and who relieves 
his mind or shifts his responsibilities by printing, publishing, or 
preaching on whatever abuse comes within his range of sight 
or knowledge. 

To all these attacks we as a nation remain magnificently 
impervious. Our imperturbability is at once the gibe of other 
peoples and the envy. For have we not muddled through for 
centuries with discredit to our vanity and credit to our bankers? 
Why put a house in order that, with the worst cooks in the 
world and the coldest staircases, is at the same time the most 
sought after and the most frequented? England remains com- 
mercially, socially, and artistically the Mecca of merchants, 
millionaires, and ‘ maestros.’ Te have the hall-mark of London 
punched into the solid silver of endeavour means the establish- 
ment of a market-value all over the world. Why or how this 
has come about it is not easy to say, for commercially the English 
are as slow to adopt a new article as they are socially quick to 
accept only what will amuse them, while artistically they are 
neither reactionary nor progressive, but patiently sit on the fence 
until they are shown on which side to descend. 
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All around us the world is waking up and rubbing its eyes, 
wondering how and when Great Britain managed, with so little 
effort, to assert her supremacy; and all around us there is a 
growing determination to wrest it from us without loss of time. 
Meanwhile, Great Britain, tired with so many centuries of energy 
that divide her from her competitors, drowsily smiles, and, with- 
out so much as looking back, throws a ‘ Catch-me-if-you-can ’ over 
her shoulder and falls asleep again in the noonday shade. That 
she will presently, during her ‘ week-end off,’ be overtaken and 
passed by her rivals, it is difficult for her to believe—she has 
outstripped them for so many years; yet while we ignore the 
increasing activity of our opponents, we are also blind to the 
increasing inactivity of ourselves, and prefer to ignore the increas- 
ing age of our Constitution and its approaching senile decay. 
We still talk ‘ patter’ about the liberty of the subject under a 
Constitutional Government, though that liberty has long been 
a thing of the past; we fondle our belief in it because we are 
still free to air our grievances by writing to the papers, the only 
vestige of freedom that is left to us since Democracy has had 
its heel on our necks. 

At St. Stephen’s our representatives are no longer allowed 
to voice what we have sent them to Westminster to say. Into 
our offices or workshops the apparitors of a rapacious Inquisition 
may penetrate at all hours uninvited, now representing a County 
Council that dictates to us how many washhand basins we shall 
supply for our employés (or details of equal importance likely 
to be forgotten by the employer who may well be expected to 
look after his staff in his own interests); now representing a 
Treasury that endeavours to make our profit-and-loss account 
demonstrate to the State how fine and lucrative a business is 
ours, in which personal losses may not be set against nominal 
salary lest the income-tax collector be defrauded of his prey. 
In our homes our death-beds are no longer dignified by reflections 
on a higher life above, but degraded by sordid calculations on an 
after-life for our heirs below in the coming conflict with the 
death duties. The smug satisfaction that was ours in knowing 
a little better than our neighbours when we bought that Riesener 
cabinet for a hundred guineas, or that since-authenticated 
Rembrandt for fifty, is now twisted into discontent that fashion 
should have taken its valuation out of our hands. For Demo- 
cracy has decreed that the individual shall not reap the benefit 
of individual effort and individual wisdom. Such benefits shall 
not be inherited by the offspring of the master-mind that built 
the fortune, but shall be squandered by a State on behalf of a 
Constitution that is dead. Derelict! The Constitutional Chariot 
is vieux jeu and out of date. The machinery creaks, the 
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hinges are rusty. It cannot be used with credit to-day even for 
State occasions. The Amiable Despot, the Father of the People, 
alone can save England against herself, against the extraordinary 
contradiction of her self-complacency and her self-depreciation 
fighting each other. 

It is natural that, associated as I am with things artistic, I 
should incline to government by an amiable despot, for the Arts 
have ever flourished under wise paternal government from the 
day when Cosimo de Medici, known to his contemporaries as 
Cosimo Pater Patriae, gave that impetus to painters, sculptors, 
and craftsmen that has produced most of the greatest wonders 
in the world of Art. But for the encouragement to the Fine 
Arts accorded in turn by every member of that autocratic family 
of the Medicis, from Cosimo Pater Patriae, Piero il Gottoso, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, down to the Archdukes of their line, and 
finally to the generous Anne who bequeathed the family treasures 
to the City, Florence might never have held her head erect 
through many ages as the centre to which pilgrims worshipping 
at the shrine of the Renaissance are attracted from all parts of 
the world. Indeed, to the Medicis she owes much of her material 
prosperity, due in the present day more to the museums they 
founded than to the banks by which they made their fortunes. 

In England the Arts are for the most part left to look after 
themselves ; that is to say, they are left to the accidental benevo- 
lence of the private man of fortune or taste. Less than nothing 
is left for the upkeep and replenishments of our Galleries. The 
National Gallery has virtually no fund at all at its command, 
when we consider that it is continually put into competition with, 
let us say, the Berlin Museum, where Dr. Bode holds the strings 
of an apparently unlimited purse; and it is due to the agitation 
of a few enthusiasts that some of the chefs d’cuvre that have 
been in England for many decades have not recently passed out 
of it for ever. In Italy, which as a country is not financially 
considered wealthy, there exists a law preventing the collector 
from letting his treasures go out of the country before he has 
offered them to the Nation at a fair valuation; but in England, 
where no such law exists, and where the owner is faced with 
enormous death duties on his inheritance, the practice of selling 
the capo d’opera of the collection to the biggest offer from America 
or elsewhere has crept in to provide a sum that need not be taken 
out of capital. Then begins the outcry that this country is 
being depleted of the world-famous masterpieces that have been 
accumulated by our ancestors. 

The three sets of conditions that lead up to this are interest- 
ing. Legislation has begun by saying, firstly, that it is not 
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fair to dictate to a man what he shall or shall not do with his 
property, therefore no law shall be passed to prevent works of 
art leaving the country. 

Secondly : Democratic legislation has decreed that it is not 
fair that a man shall accumulate vast wealth and leave it all to 
one who has had no share in the making of it, and therefore the 
State should profit by it. 

Thirdly : Though a man may sell his most exquisite work 
of art to provide these death dues, there is no money available 
for the Nation to buy it from him, seeing that Art has no place 
in the annual Budget prepared by constitutional Ministers. It 
might even be reasonable to suppose that a part of these same 
taxes should be set aside to buy in the picture that will otherwise 
leave the country in order to assist the heirs of the dead collector 
to pay them. This sounds something of ‘The House that Jack 
built ’ order, though it is in truth quite logical. Only, if common- 
sense and national finance bore any relation to one another, 
where would be the genius required for the framing of a 
Budget, and where the reputation of many a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? 

Thus, when some great picture goes a-begging that has been 
unselfishly loaned to the Nation for so long that we feel aggrieved 
when it is withdrawn, there is a mighty pother against everyone 
concerned ; and then the owner, the millionaire who commands 
the market, the public that would like to buy it and has not 
allowed a margin for it, all run up the price to a fabulous and 
prohibitive figure, and the picture is sent abroad, unless by some 
fortunate accident a wealthy benefactor helps to purchase it for 
the people. 

Italy has solved such puzzles long ago. Most of her legisla- 
tive common-sense is still pure ‘Code Napoleon ’—fine, simple 
laws framed under that hero of autocrats. I picture to myself 
that despot calling to his side a few capable, clear-headed men 
of his time and bidding them frame a code of laws, with the 
warning that it shall be framed so that he can read it between 
two battles, understand it quickly, and that before he rides into 
action. No clauses, cackle, and closure, if you please, but close- 
ness and clearness. And it has endured through many decades 
in countries that he had set his seal on, endured long after the van- 
quished conqueror had passed away and was known no more—from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic, one code that has stood the test of 
many tongues and many nationalities. What an argument in 
favour of the absolute monarch! Not neglecting the Arts either— 
with a leaning towards the Classical. He calls to his side sculp- 
tors, architects, painters, and designers. He wants something 
that will stamp his era as a thing to be remembered. Strong, 
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unwavering lines borrowed from the early Greeks, made gracious 
with reminiscences of picturesque, unhappy Marie Antoinette : 
her wreaths and garlands winding round the sterner pillars of the 
Parthenon. A distinctive, decorative style uniting the Graces 
and the Gods; easily recognised as ‘ Empire ’—something to be 
recalled otherwise than by mere ugliness of line, as when we say 
‘Victorian.’ 

To what shall we ascribe that heavy materialism of decorative 
art during the great Queen’s reign? Far-fetched as it would 
appear, it seems to me due largely to the increasing constitu- 
tionalism of the Sovereign. When Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, her Majesty, being but a child and inexperienced, with 
rare good sense allowed herself to be guided by her Ministers. 
Thus sovereignty became less personal and more symbolic. 
Beyond the special acknowledgment of such artists and literary 
men of whose private character she approved, there was no 
recognition or impetus to Art given by the Court of St. James’s. 
In France, the Emperor Napoleon the Third and his beautiful 
Spanish wife received and even singled out men of achievement 
in literature and Art, but it was counted an adventurous Court, 
a little Bohemian and not quite correct. The more constitu- 
tional a monarch, the less personal becomes his relation to Art, 
and the less encouragement is given to artists; hence it is that 
when every other country has a Minister of Fine Arts, England 
is still left without one—a sign that Art has no place in the 
history of the Nation. 

It is possible that the national Art Galleries and Museums to 
a certain extent come under the Department of Works; but is 
it not surprising that so vast, so all-embracing a subject as the 
Arts should have no Minister, no trained staff of its own? Hardly 
credible in a country that everywhere else takes two, if not three, 
men to do the work of one. The Arts, then, have to knock about 
and rough it, to get a hearing as best they can and to survive 
if fit. To say that they have not suffered by this would be 
absurd, seeing that we do not know how much more they would 
have prospered had they been carefully tended. I question 
whether the beautiful buildings that I see being destroyed daily in 
London—(the latest to go are the houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
built by Inigo Jones himself)—would not have been preserved 
and repaired in a suitable manner had there been a Ministry of 
Fine Arts. At present, if they are conserved at all, it is only 
individual generosity that has to be thanked! It appears to be no 
part of the programme of the First Commissioner of Works and 
Public Buildings to take a walk between Piccadilly Circus and 
Oxford Street, let us say, and note the fine survivals of old 
London that are marked down for destruction. The picturesque 
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houses in Carlisle Street, Soho, the historical houses in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the quaint passages between Soho Square and Golden 
Square, can nothing be done to make them sanitary and fit for 
habitation, while keeping the original character of the building? 
Supposing that there were a Ministry of Fine Arts, assuredly 
there would be a department for the preservation of such land- 
marks. Let us say that tucked away in some of the Storey’s 
Gate buildings there already is such an organisation in being, 
what account can it give of its stewardship? It dwells in my 
mind that I had a practical instance of how much of such a 
stewardship exists, when I called there once while the Little 
Theatre was being erected, and wanted to buy for it some pillars 
and fine old chimneys and fanlights that were being carried 
away during the demolition of the charming ancient dwelling- 
houses in Great George Street, by order of the Board of Works, 
so as to make room for modern Government offices. I was 
referred to the house-breaker, as they were his perquisites! Can 
you imagine such a thing occurring under a properly equipped 
Ministry of Fine Arts? By the time I traced the firm, some- 
where in the south-east of London, no one knew what had become 
of the things I asked about. I can only hope that some ‘ cono- 
scente’ architect has bought them for his clients. The argument 
will be, of course, that the Public Works has no available funds 
for the preservation of old monuments, yet this is exactly what 
could not happen if there were a Ministry of Fine Arts. It would 
have a knowledge of its requirements and a place in the Budget. 

That all over Great Britain there are magnificent historical 
manors, mansions, and castles still extant is due to the fact that 
these have been inhabited by private families. When it is a 
matter of castles that have belonged at some period of history 
to the Crown, it is more often the case that they are either in 
ruins or in a state of dilapidation ; Richmond and Middleham and 
Ludlow may afford beautiful themes to the imaginative painter, 
but they are national monuments—of decay ! 

The sum-total of it all is that but for the individual there 
would hardly be an ancient edifice left. This we may say also 
of the pictures, sculpture, and other objets de vertu. Art has 
no place in the Constitution, and perhaps for want of a well con- 
sidered plan by which it could be taken over, of some carefully 
deliberated scheme, it is better for England that it should be 
so; for in the one instance in which the enfant terrible or 
black sheep of the Arts is legislated for, the dramatic Art, it has 
been in leading-strings for upwards of two hundred years, and 
is, as we know, not only still in a Reformatory, but of late 
has had to submit to an even sterner correctional régime than it 
has ever been exposed to since 1649. But the spectacle of a 
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punishment largely in excess of the crime has defeated its own 
ends. The crime itself is the not very heinous one of writing 
plays calculated to interest the public—it is worthy of note that 
only those authors are penalised who write with the serious 
intention of interesting the public; and the astounding comedy 
of the Lord Chamberlain, his Permanent Secretary, his Reader 
and his Advisory Board being unable to cope with a situation 
that they themselves have created, for their own relief, has 
raised such a laugh that in less than five weeks the work of 
nearly two centuries has been undone, and it is presumable that 
the Censorship, in consequence of the Lord Chamberlain’s action, 
will soon become a dead-letter. 

Was there ever anything more ‘ opéra comique’ than what 
recently occurred? W. S. Gilbert, with his topsy-turvy world of 
fun, could alone have done justice to it. A Censorship has been 
established, ostensibly for the benefit of the theatre. We have 
heard that view expounded by several of our leading theatrical 
managers. Unless, they argued, they received a licence from 
the Lord Chamberlain to perform a play, the theatre would be 
at the mercy of the common informer. The manager, after 
having expended much time and capital on his production, might 
find himself dragged into a police court by anyone who, objecting 
to the play performed, might lodge an information against him— 
compelled to shut down his theatre, to throw his staff out of work, 
and to forfeit all his previous outlay in production. To save the 
manager from this loss, the Lord Chamberlain undertakes to 
read the play and give or withhold his sanction. The Act of 
1843 reads that seven days’ notice must be given, and after 
that time if no answer has been received the management pro- 
duces it at tts own risk. The last few weeks have produced 
exactly the situation the Censor is presumed by his supporters 
to have prevented. Plays that have been sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office fully ten days before the day named for 
production have not received their licence until within a few 
hours of taking up the curtain, and in cases where no licence has 
been given the initial expenses are not reimbursed to the 
management. By the Censor’s own action his bulwark of 
defence for the theatre is broken down : and there is no appeal. 
The Lord Chamberlain is the King’s servant and no action is 
possible against the Crown. 

Justice for every man, for every trade, for every calling in 
this constitutional country of freedom, save for the unfortunate 
exponents of the drama. This is what calls for the Ministry of 
Fine Arts. I am not myself for any restriction of free speech in 
the playhouse, and view with horror the recent suggestion of a 
Censorship for literature. I deprecate more than I can say the 
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action of some booksellers who veto certain books that have been 
written by earnest literary men of reputation, and well reviewed 
by accredited critics of reproachless record. It is an insult to 
the riper judgments of men whose lives have been passed in the 
mastering of their work, achieved with toil and suffering, and 
I bitterly resent the pruriency of mind that sees evil where none 
is meant. Yet if, as I am told, managers and players are liable 
to be dragged into the ignominy of a police court by any nasty- 
minded common informer in the absence of a Censor of Plays, 
then by all means let the theatre have a department of its own, 
a conscientiously conceived and well-administered office in the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Here we should find, I do not doubt, 
under some enlightened Chief—chosen on account of his know- 
ledge of artistic qualifications—a trained staff fully adequate to 
deal with any questions that may arise in the theatre. All 
matters concerning theatres, music-halls, exhibitions, and places 
of entertainment generally, should be taken over and be under 
the control of a ‘ Public Amusements’ department in the new 
Ministerial centre. 

Obedience to many masters, as things stand now, leads only 
to tyranny on the part of each. At present, after the Committee 
of Public Safety, the Head of the Fire Brigade and the County 
Council have recommended the Lord Chamberlain to grant the 
theatrical manager his licence, it might be supposed that, having 
satisfied all the not too reasonable demands of all three, the 
licensee could expect, for some time at all events, some freedom 
from interference; but for the wretched manager his troubles 
have only begun. The theatre, once open to the public, is 
infested with overseers whose zeal exceeds their discretion. 
Gangways and doors are permitted in some old theatres that in 
others are condemned. In one very large theatre I know the 
stage has been built out to within a very small limit of the front 
row of stalls, and with only two doors of exit from the stalls. In 
another very small theatre, where it would be a matter of 
immense gain to have a foot more of space on the stage itself, 
a wide passage between stage and stalls is insisted upon and three 
doors of exit are considered imperative. These visits of inspec- 
tion may take place, without notice, at any time during the day 
or night, and it is rare that the inspector does not ask for some 
alteration (which, of course, invariably means fresh expenditure) 
in things that are rarely of vital importance and are usually 
points that have been under the inspector’s observation since 
the commencement, when they might have been easily altered 
or remedied. 

In an elective body, it is in human nature that the newly 
elected candidate should display to his supporters how energetic 
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and active a fellow is he. The new broom that shows how clean 
he can sweep is much more satisfactory to the electors than the 
wise man who leaves well alone; the trouble of it is, however, 
that in the case of the theatre it is the manager who has to 
pay for this outbreak of energy and activity. Were these places 
of amusement placed under the jurisdiction of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, these vexatious if well-meant regulations would not be 
frivolously imposed and paid for out of the manager’s pocket. 
Should we not have much more judiciously administered theatri- 
cal law if it were left to a properly trained staff of Government 
officials to give their well-disposed attention to any dangers or 
abuses that might occur in a public place of entertainment, 
instead of, as now, being exposed to a shifting body of men, 
kaleidoscopically changing with every election fought on local 
party lines? ‘The supposition that these men of standing who 
have so long catered for the public have not the interest and 
safety of their patrons at heart is an untenable one, yet the 
whole energies of the local bodies who sit in judgment on such 
men are based on the suggestion that the manager, but for a 
watchful committee, would sacrifice the welfare of his clients. 
The practical answer to this is that it would be against the 
manager’s personal interest to do so. Now a Government Office 
takes up an entirely different standpoint with regard to such 
enterprise—it is established to protect, to encourage, to foster, 
but not to hinder. Any changes to be made at the recommenda- 
tion of a department would be weighed and discussed—not only 
from the public’s, but also from the manager’s side of the ques- 
tion. The process might be slow, but it would also be sure. 

Nor can I see why the whole question of licences for the 
appearance of children should not be regulated from that office, 
nor why children should be forced to appear personally in a police 
court before a magistrate, and wait their turn, like patient little 
lambs brought to the slaughter, while unsavoury cases are being 
tried. The presence of a child in such a court is an outrage 
in itself, and when, in the case of an actress-manageress who 
personally applied for a child of eleven to be allowed to appear 
at half-past ten in the evening in a play she was producing, an 
irascible old magistrate lectured her on the heartlessness of keep- 
ing a child up until eleven o’clock at night, and then passed some 
other fifteen or twenty children for a ballet without a remon- 
strance, the Hogarthian humour of this licensing comedy could 
go no further. To those who have worked among the poor and 
who know that these hours in the warmth and light of the 
theatre, surrounded by kindly and hard-working people, are often 
the only wholesome influences that these children receive in their 
poverty-stricken lives, and that they look forward to their 
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evening’s work as keenly as their more fortunate little sisters 
and brothers look forward to a juvenile party, this farce of creating 
difficulties and taking bread out of the little ones’ mouths is 
not laughable, it is criminal. It belongs to the sentimental type 
of legislation that’ Democracy has brought into fashion. 

Now, whether a reader of plays exists or does not exist, let 
him at any rate no longer be the servant of an officer attached 
to the Household. Time was when the Licenser of Plays was 
the ‘ Master of the King’s Revels by night and by day,’ in the 
days when a merry monarch took an active interest in the stage 
and when the drama depended on the patronage of the Court; 
there was then some justification, with plays and interludes 
constantly produced before the King and Queen, for a per- 
sonal control of the stage. But to-day, when it has become 
a vast public business, it is not right that an officer of his 
Majesty’s Household should be called up to adjudicate on such 
questions. It is grossly unfair to the author, to the manager, 
and to the actor, who has no appeal against this Royal officer; 
and insomuch that it is imperilling the dignity of an official 
who writes from no less a place than a Royal Palace, every loyal 
subject would willingly see such duties removed from the ridicule 
and obloquy that have been attached to the Censorship during 
the last weeks. Even the most conservative London newspaper 
can no longer break a quill in defence of the office as it stands 
now, and whether the Press leads public opinion or public opinion 
leads the Press, the result is the same. 

It is, of course, easy to destroy and difficult to construct ; but 
if a licence for a play must be obtained for performance, then 
let the reader or readers be chosen with some educational pre- 
paration for the work, let them be scholars who by virtue of their 
wide reading have enlarged their sympathies and their apprecia- 
tion of something more than mere box-office literature, and let 
’ them, above all, be attached to a Ministry of Fine Arts. Thus, 
when there are vexed questions of good taste or of political 
allusion they may refer it to the proper quarter, which shall 
be directly responsible for the decision. It is not within the 
spirit of the Habeas Corpus of which we are so justly proud to 
condemn a man without a hearing, but that is what has been 
done to the theatrical profession ever since the year 1649. We 
theatrical managers are censored, we are condemned to pay the 
fine of heavy loss of capital without appeal, because it is the 
King’s representative who has judged us. 

Clearly there is no hope for the theatre, for free thought or 
for good art, until we have a public office prepared and authorised 
to deal with the Arts themselves. 

The time has come when Art must be officially recognised 
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as an important necessity in the history of a State. There should 
be and. can be no reason why the plastic and esthetic crafts 
should receive less consideration from the hands of politicians 
than any other handicrafts. Why should the sculptor in marble, 
for instance, have less of a place in the political mind than the 
mason who hews stone? 

If the British character would finally condescend to give the 
place to Art that is at present occupied by sport, I think there 
might be at last some chance of Art being officially recognised 
as an important necessity in the history of the State. So long, 
however, as the Briton will sit for many hours an idle spectator 
of a football or cricket match, and think himself a much manlier 
fellow for doing so than for visiting an Art Gallery, a disdain 
of Art will continue to be the standard of morality and excellence 
by which the Anglo-Saxon will be judged by his countrymen. 
At the best very little personal prowess or physical perfection can 
be attained by the masculine habit of watching professionals hit 
a ball at Lord’s or the Oval, though there may be some healthy 
expansion for the lungs in shouting! Yet it is, I am aware, 
voted a fine, honest way of wasting the national time, and inci- 
dentally playing into the hands of the industrious foreigner, who 
is making hay while the sun is shining on the cricket and football 
field. 

Once establish a Ministry of Fine Arts, allow a place for it 
in the country’s Budget, place it on a footing of equality at least 
with Roads or Insurance or Woods and Forests, and imme- 
diately the Englishman, with his inherent respect for the Con- 
stitution and the Public Office, will begin to realise that a study 
and appreciation of the beautiful is not necessarily unchristian 


or unmanly. 
GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCES 


THERE are being trained every year in the great public schools 
of the United Kingdom a number approximate to ten thousand 
scholars, under head masters who are eminent men distinguished 
not only for their scholarship but for their ability to govern and 
guide colonies of boys, many of whom are destined to make their 
mark in the world and to take a foremost place in our national life. 
These boys are piloted through their studies and watched over in 
their school career by a body of devoted under masters whose high 
attainments, generally speaking, and human experience particu- 
larly qualify them for the duty. 

As a result, there is an annual output of young men well 
developed in mind and body, and of good manners, who for the 
most part go to fill vacdncies in those spheres of Empire employ- 
ment which call for the display of intellect and leadership. 
Failures and disappointments there are, of course, in schools as 
in every walk of life; but they are quite exceptional to the general 
rule, and not infrequently it happens that a wider horizon has 
the effect of turning them into sound and useful members of the 
community. 

It is proposed to discuss in this article some of the means 
which contribute to the result above mentioned, and some other 
matters relating to education and the formation of character. 

Now, the first question suggested is, What is the primary 
object in sending our boys to the public schools? To that ques- 
tion it is possible to offer several answers which parents and 
guardians would probably give in different ways. Few might 
be able to reply clearly or precisely as to their positive aim, because 
at the early age of school entry it had not been practicable for 
them to gauge the bent of their boys ; and nearly all would hesitate 
to lay down a hard and fast line of career that the boys must 
certainly follow. Nothing, it is well known, is more sure than 
that youthful impulses are apt to be formed ‘and swayed according 
as their imagination is played upon by the chums, the sets, the 
atmosphere with whom and with which they are surrounded at 
school. So, it is unwise to dedicate a youth to a definite class 
of work in life unless he has positively lent himself to the idea of 
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a particular profession, or until he has shown such clear evidence 
of his fancy as to justify the assurance of his being in absolute 
sympathy with it. Early and reliable manifestations of that 
character are unusual, if not rare. Some boys of course are from 
the first marked down to be soldiers, sailors, doctors or lawyers 
in consequence of its being ‘in the family’; but they are not 
quite cases in point because, from the nursery perhaps, tradition 
determines their choice. 

However, the generality of parents would most likely have in 
their minds the desire to give their children what is commonly 
called a good general education—and an excellent thing too. 
Some would declare they meant by that an education of which 
classics, that is, a respectable knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
were the leading features; it might be from a prejudice that in 
Latin and Greek alone are to be found true culture, or from the 
fact that classics are essential as a preparation for the universities 
and dignified positions in the law and the Church. Others would 
see more merit in the modern side on account of its consecration 
to modern languages, mathematics and science, suitable for the 
professions say of medicine and what is called ‘ business ’; they 
might argue from their point of view that in the world of to-day 
no boy is adequately equipped for the struggle unless he is 
acquainted with the principles of natural sciences and physical 
laws. Others, again, would look with favour upon any system of 
tuition leading up to success in examinations for the public service 
or army; and some, no doubt, would have no particular idea at 
all as to what a good general education ought to comprise. 

A philosopher called upon to define on the spur of the moment 
what he meant by education might probably answer—To cultivate 
and train the mental powers so as to qualify a person for the 
business and duties of life. A man of the world might under the 
same circumstances vary the definition by saying—Education is 
what remains, in character, after a boy has done with school. 
Both of them would be right, for we may look at the matter from 
different aspects. But before doing so let us consider for a 
moment the composition of the ordinary boy sent to schools of 
the character of Eton, Winchester, Rugby, etc. As we take him 
along, the subject will invite discussion of other issues arising 
out of it affecting the community in general. 

Prior to entry there he is generally committed at an early age, 
say about ten, to a Preparatory, where he is specially prepared for 
admission to the great school. His time is mainly given to 
classics, in which he will have to pass a moderate test before 
matriculating, and he gets in addition an elementary knowledge 
of other subjects, like history, geography, and primary mathe- 
matics. He goes into the nurseries of cricket and other recrea- 
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tions, imbibes generally the juvenile traditions of public school 
life, and worships the day that will carry him on to the great 
seminary chosen for his educational outfit. There he proceeds 
about the age of fourteen, a healthy-looking, well-grown boy with 
not very much in his head unless he is phenomenal or has been 
heavily crammed, and no startling ideas or deep ambitions beyond 
perhaps the dream of figuring as school representative in the 
Boat, Eleven, or Fifteen. He does not weigh or care much as a 
rule what he is going to learn, or how he will turn his learning 
to account. 

This, the croakers will say, is all wrong; but it is not so; 
he is in the delightful phase of boyhood, and it is a crime to blight 
it by attempting to fix a grave head on young shoulders. What 
is more charmless and melancholy than children who cannot bend 
to the innocent vanities of youth or can be even hostile to its 
allurements? At that age their brains are not yet formed; they 
are brimming over with gay and buoyant spirits which do not 
accommodate themselves to great thoughts of becoming Lord 
Chancellors and Archbishops. Moreover, if they started with such 
grand ideas at the big school their toes would be trodden upon 
and other gentle suffering inflicted, to remind them that there were 
a good many senior candidates in front of them. So that the 
tendency is to keep youth in its natural place and not to encourage 
infant prodigies. Genius and ability will be sure to assert them- 
selves in due time according to the fitness of things; there is no 
keeping them under. 

On arrival at the big school our young friend begins again at 
the foot, and thus far has had the experience of proceeding by 
useful steps from the bottom to the top of a baby school, and then 
starting fresh on the ladder of a higher circle. That is all in his 
favour. If he was inclined to be conceited with himself as one 
of the swells at the Preparatory, it is knocked out of him, and 
the door is opened for him to go in and win new spurs. He is 
in fact taught to perfect himself in the goose step of public school 
ranks and is passed through the elementary stage of discipline 
which attends the process of elevation from the ranks to com- 
mand. That command may mean in turn the head of his form, 
his dormitory or house, leadership in games, the authority of 
one in the sixth form, or finally the coveted position of being head 
of the school. 

The holder of any of those positions has had to endure at the 
hands of his fellows criticism, abuse, jealousy, and applause of 
the most exhilarating description if won, for there is no more 
enthusiastic audience in the world than that which greets a boy 
after a meritorious innings, a fine run at football, or upon advane- 
ing to receive a scholarship or other reward for merit. It is 
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therefore a fine theatre for training, where wholesome discipline 
prevails and qualities are not only being constantly developed 
but tested. In that kind of atmosphere each one receives impres- 
sions, and he emerges from the ordeal with a certain amount of 
character varying in force according to his nature and capability. 

Why some rise to the occasion so much more easily than 
others, all things being equal, is at times a mystery. Nothing of 
course is more faulty than to assess all boys of even age as equal 
also in capacity, or to assume that, because some do not show 
early promise of great things or signs of ability they are not and 
cannot ever become capable. It often happens that under an 
apparently torpid disposition there lies brain power which only 
needs the touch of a chord to awaken and set going. What an 
edifying story it would be, if a group of head masters could be 
induced to relate in one record their life-long experiences of the 
surprises they had encountered in respect of those pupils who 
failed strangely to justify promise, and those who advanced unex- 
pectedly after hanging back to a late moment. And not only 
their recollections, but their inferences as to how it came about 
that most hopeful cases occasionally proved failures and gloomy 
cases turned out brilliant successes—what led to it—what, in fact, 
was the turning point upwards or downwards, that is to say, an 
accident, influence or inspiration. 

An analysis of the careers of distinguished men during the 
past hundred years shows, for instance, how few comparatively 
were renowned as great scholars, and how many, on the other 
hand, who left school with the reputation of being only ordinary 
if not indifferent performers became eminent leaders of thought 
and action in after life as statesmen, soldiers, authors, adminis- 
trators, and what not. This somewhat strange order of things 
is hard to reconcile. Though we cannot clearly understand why 
it should be so, it is possible to suggest reasons. 

If one feature is more evident than another in a study of 
biography, it is that the- human mind has frequently been un- 
masked by extraordinary influences, and that often its deployment 
has been retarded for want of exciting impulse or timely inspira- 
tion. 

We recognise that genius is usually a gift born to the owner, 
such as in regard to music, poetry, invention, and, as some think, 
command; but the acquisition of the latter faculty, first as a 
habit and then as a force, may oftentimes be traced to the oppor- 
tunities which school experience has afforded for the practice 
of it. 

This article, however, does not contemplate dealing with 
phenomenal beings who are interesting subjects for professors 
in the study of cerebral anatomy; it is intended to deal rather 
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with the general average individuals possessed of an ordinary 
share of brains. What we know is that some intellects give 
precocious signs of proficiency in any task or business they may 
be set to accomplish ; others in early stages appear slack and dull 
of comprehension. 

The minds of young people, like their bodies, grow att various 
ages and in various ways. It is a commonplace to hear that such 
and such a boy has sprung up or grown out physically in one 
term or vacation. Similarly, his brain may suddenly appear to 
expand and indicate ability hitherto obscure. Thus it must be 
difficult for parents and masters to discover mental power where 
its growth, which may be stimulated by utterly unknown and 
unimagined causes, is entirely beyond their control. It may be 
that health has affected it or that the one thing essential to 
quicken it has not been discovered. Then perhaps some mag- 
netism sets the mind going as well as growing and we wonder 
what the motive power springs from, what brought to the surface 
energy and ability that no one ever dreamt of. Casting round 
for explanation we hit upon a lot of conjectures and arrive at the 
conclusion, different in each case probably, that it may have been 
that ‘sympathetic talking to,’ that ‘ gentle remonstrance,’ that 
‘singular opportunity,’ or that ‘stirring ambition.’ Above all 
stands out the fact that ability of a certain order was there all 
the time and only wanted drawing out. 

Now, there are several sorts of capacity commonly exhibited 
which a parent or tutor can trace and cultivate, such as memory, 
application, quick understanding and solid grasp. These all 
minister to the composition of mind, but are not the absolute 
formule required for the constitution of character, which cannot 
be built up by study alone, and is in general the product of various 
influences exerted during a lengthened course of studentship. 
There is no manner of doubt that the good influence of masters 
and tutors ranks very high in the founding of character, and that 
as a rule it is exercised with telling effect. But there are other 
factors which synchronise with it. 

We are accustomed to hear complaints from the upbraiding 
section ever ready to put things right, and to read periodical howls 
addressed to the Times and other organs of the Press inveighing 
against the perniciousness of games as encouraged at our public 
schools to the detriment of learning. We are told that the 
German nation, whose army is held up as an idol to be worshipped 
(though man for man it is not as good as our own), and whose 
every institution and system are assumed to be superior to ours, 
has reached its present altitude of greatness and prosperity with- 
out games. It is not a convincing argument, because, in the 
opinion of many, they would have fared better still if national 
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pastimes like our own, which they sometimes try to adopt, had 
been a characteristic. It is probably true that at the completion 
of their studies the German boys are better primed in the arts 
and sciences. But that is not all which goes to make men. 

For the abuse of games there is nothing to say, except that 
it may be condemned as freely as vice or any other objectionable 
practice. Even the misdemeanour of cramming learning into 
brain-weary boys may be denounced. For the use of games in 
due season there is much to be said. You cannot with profit 
concentrate a juvenile mind on work for more than a limited 
number of hours in a day or days in a week. If you do, the 
brain gets as clouded and overloaded as the stomach after a surfeit 
of Christmas feeding, and that means the doctor or abstinence. 
Boys require change, refreshment and, if healthy, output of 
energy, without which what miserable objects they would be. 
They want tonic excitement such as may be derived from robust 
games, which revive all that remains of the chivalry the books 
on their library shelves tell them of. What a charm there is, for 
instance, in the anticipation of contest, the shock of a scrimmage, 
the thrill of keen rivalry ; and what value in exciting the physical 
energy, which modern races have in some degree lost since they 
have ceased to be governed by the law that the fit can only 
survive by the exercise of it. Energy, in fact, requires stimulation 
or it is liable to decay. Natural history affords us an object lesson 
in. the example of those birds which, being no longer compelled 
to fly in self-protection, have ceased to do so and lost the capacity. 
Similarly, our boys if not urged to manly exercise as part of a 
system would soon lose their vitality and become knock-kneed 
specimens. 

Let us consider for a moment what qualities are demanded and 
developed by our national games and pastimes in vogue at schools. 
To begin with, take cricket. Before a boy wins his way to the 
status of players in the front rank, many stages have had to 
be traversed. He has had to fag, to be coaxed and broken 
into careful play at the nets, to practise fielding and other accom- 
plishments. Then he has to be keen so as to catch the eye of the 
captain or coach, to show himself capable of effort, to keep his 
head in crises and to compete with others in the contest for 
highest efficiency. Finally, upon winning his colours, he has 
to subordinate himself to the captaincy until such time as he can 
gain the crest himself, to play unselfishly for his side and keep 
up its reputation ; and all the time to remember that a game is 
never lost till it is won and may always be saved by the last effort 
of the last player. And then he finds himself partner in a game 
conspicuous from all time for its perfect straightforwardness. 
There is absolutely nothing crooked in its methods and aims. So 
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much was the honour of the thing enshrined in the bosoms of 
players, that a proverb coined in days gone by has been handed 
down for generations as part of the moral code to condemn any 
unworthy act in the phrase ‘It isn’t cricket, it isn’t playing 
the game.’ That proverb runs throughout the British Empire 
wherever its sons are gathered, whether the game continues to 
serve them as a pleasure to be shared in or not; and it is an 
enduring game which affords refreshment to millions of watchers 
after they have abandoned the pursuit of it. 

Then, as regards football, we find it arouses the same 
ambitions, the same effort to excel and win a high place as cricket 
does. The game is one to beget and preserve manly fellows who 
will take buffeting and bruises in good part and will work unspar- 
ingly for their side. Egoism is not an uncommon fault with 
schoolboys. There is nothing which tends to cure it more than 
football, where if you play honestly for your side you cannot be 
selfish, and if you are selfish you soon come under the ban of a 
schoolboy audience which is quick to observe and strong to express 
itself. So likewise the shirker has a poor time and is exhorted 
to perform thoroughly the task he is appointed to do. 

To take another illustration, viz. rowing, limited of course 
to riverside schools. It has, probably more than any other branch 
of athletics, excited the ardour of eminent Britishers—otherwise 
studious of habit—who have emanated from our public schools 
and universities. To quote one instance only of a really great 
man. It is related in a biography of the late Lord Kelvin that, 
having become enamoured, he joined his college boat at Cam- 
bridge and thenceforth was able to think and talk of nothing else 
but the races. Apart from the fascination of rowing, there are 
the lessons it teaches of self-reliance, determination and discipline. 
Before a crew is chosen, its members have had to prove their 
watermanship and their mettle, not only in muscle but in devotion 
to their cause, which is to win if possible, but at any rate to train 
punctiliously so that the product may be the fullest effort of eight 
men pulling in harmony. Rowing in its proper form is the appli- 
cation of scientific principles, requiring the attention both of mind 
and body. Those who have never indulged in it cannot perhaps 
appreciate the glorious sensation felt by a crew of sturdy souls 
as they lift their boat in unison, struggling with rivals alongside 
for every inch of waterway. The value of the effort cannot be 
measured by the actual success achieved as between competing 
crews. There is something elevating to the character of indi- 
viduals who are entrusted with the duty of making an earnest 
attempt to serve a communal purpose. 

Of other pastimes, all good in their way, one word as to 
athletic sports, concerning which periodical squibs are fired off 
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about the iniquity of letting boys exhaust themselves on the 
running path. It is folly of course to let them attempt too much 
and run themselves off their legs, or permit those of questionable 
physique to engage in long and punishing races. That is where 
abuses may creep in to neutralise the good effect of fine exercise 
leading up to the cultivation of stamina and endurance. But 
undue exertion is not the fault of schoolboys only; men and 
women of mature age occasionally overtax their strength and 
come down badly. Yet we do not condemn the whole social 
system because Mrs. A., age sixty, exhausted herself with a long 
day in town, or Mr. B., after an extra round of golf, caught 
chills and succumbed. They are object lessons for us to study. 
The problem for each one is to preserve a sense of proportion by 
subordinating the will to physical powers, remembering that 
what some may do with impunity others may find most injurious. 

Now, what I desire to emphasise is that for inculcation of the 
discipline which human nature stands in need of, all these games 
and pastimes referred to are sound and are a healthy supplement 
to intellectual training. They afford relief during the period of 
mental strain, and wholesome occupation; they enforce the 
practical lessons of obedience which must be learnt as part of the 
equipment for future command ; they bring out the qualities that 
make successful leaders and tend to the formation of character ; 
they foster some of the characteristics we like to think are truly 
British, viz. calmness in excitement or danger, resolution in 
difficulties, resource and judgment in action. There is, in fact, 
little doubt that, but for the ambitions they kindle, the stimulus 
to exertion required by healthy individuals would as a rule fall 
short of the mark. A final point in their favour is that they call 
into being a form of comradeship leading to enduring friendship 
memorable and useful in after life. Enmities there must be also ; 
but they are comparatively trifling, for the whole spirit of true 
sport is to take defeat in good part, to be modest in victory and 
generous to the vanquished. So that, weighing it all up, it is 
not hard to realise, apart from the material benefit of games, how 
great a moral influence for good they exercise upon the minds of 
youthful generations who are bound by the best traditions of 
school honour and ethics. 

Whilst holding strongly to these views, I must admit that 
they are controversial and raise other issues. There are, for 
instance, those who contend that games have the effect of making 
boys hold in contempt their fellows who aim at distinction in 
scholarship. The writer ventures the opinion that as a rule this 
is quite incorrect. He believes that the great majority to-day 
are ambitious to gain the coveted position which distinction in 
. form alone can give them, and that in any case they are loyal to 
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scholarly merit wherever it is found. There are others, again, who 
go so far as to urge that the ‘ grit of our forefathers,’ if not a 
lost quality, is waning badly. In a contribution to this Review 
of September 1908, Lord Meath supports that opinion. He does 
not allude to schoolboys in particular, but to the British race as a 
whole, defining the word ‘ grit’ as ‘ that virile spirit which makes 
light of pain and physical discomfort and rejoices in the conscious- 
ness of victory over adverse circumstances, and which regards the 
performance of duty, however difficult and distasteful, as one of 
the supreme virtues of all true men and women.’ Then he pro- 
ceeds to give reasons for doubt whether grit permeates the entire 
mass of the population in anything like the proportion it did a 
hundred years ago. 

Amongst his arguments are : 

(1) That in the late South African war there were, compared 
to other campaigns, questionable British surrenders to the enemy. 

(2) That whilst the Englishman’s head is filled with thoughts 
of sport, the German is gaining knowledge which will avail to 
advance him in his profession. 

(3) That the waste places of the earth used formerly to be 
colonised by the Briton; now he finds the labour of subduing 
nature too severe for his enfeebled energies, and settles in the 
towns, leaving the health-giving tillage of the virgin soil of new 
countries to the hardier races. 

I will refer to these arguments in the order they are quoted. 

(1) It is unfair to pass sentence on British surrenders in South 
Africa without careful examination of all the circumstances con- 
nected with them. This is not the place to consider that matter. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that in these days a command- 
ing officer has to make up his mind rapidly whether those com- 
mitted to his charge can possibly retain a post under the fierce 
fire of machine guns and magazine rifles ; whether he should allow 
them to be wiped out in the hopeless attempt or save them from 
utter destruction. That alternative in modern warfare is pre- 
sented to every commandant who for strategic reasons may be 
forced into a desperate position not of his own choosing. It is 
wounding to our susceptibilities to think even of loss of honour 
and betrayal of traditions; but we must recognise the changed 
conditions, and not condemn men for lack of valour who exercise 
military discretion in avoiding wholesale slaughter which the 
science of war to-day makes inevitable if heroism is. not tempered 
with reason. 

(2) Lord Meath, in making his comparison between British 
and Germans, describes pluck and quick-wittedness as invaluable 
national assets which cannot be maintained without frequent daily 
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use. Yet surely those attributes are more likely to be developed 
in the sporting man than in the mere bookworm. 

(3) At no time probably has emigration been more clamoured 
for or more vigorously pushed and carried out than now. What 
numerous agencies from almost all the self-governing Colonies 
and from many emigration societies are promoting it freely! the 
only striking change of conditions being that the Colonies will no 
longer permit paupers, lunatics and criminals to land on their 
shores. And, modern emigrants are beyond doubt adapting them- 
selves admirably to their new life. 

In seeking explanation for the inclination of our rural popula- 
tion to settle in towns instead of remaining in the country for 
agricultural pursuits, we have to look not so much to a change 
of national temperament as to other causes. The primary cause 
is the class of education now given at State-aided schools. It was 
the sturdy old fisherman in the North Sea trade who lamented, 
alluding to the School Board kids, ‘ They an’t got the heart, they 
an’t got the guts.” No doubt he was right. Those youngsters 
who are to take up occupations of danger and hardship such as 
sea-fishing and the like need not only to be trained but to be bred 
tothem. Yet their education unfits them for it, in that, instead 
of cultivating a taste for work on the land. or for honest trades 
demanding long apprenticeship, muscle and endurance, they 
become seized of a craze for clerkships and sedentary employment 
under the fallacy that a little learning makes it dishonouring ‘to 
labour in the sense formerly understood. 

In the education of the masses according to the existing 
programme the whole point seems to be missed. They do not 
need to be fitted up with knowledge required for the passing of 
examinations. That is necessary for the classes but useless as 
a rule for the masses, whose time is wasted as they muddle along 
through many books, instead of laying up that kind of information 
suitable to the technical occupations which the bulk will find open 
to them. The policy might with more advantage be to teach and 
develop the children according to their different types of mind, not 
classifying them all in one mould, nor assuming that the aims and 
characteristics of one class of the community are bound to be in 
keeping with the standard of others. Handicrafts, manufactures, 
and agriculture must all have their votaries if the country is to 
hold its own in worldwide competition. The common judgment 
of the nation is in favour of universal education of the masses so 
long as it is not carried to an unpractical length. While, there- 
fore, allowing every scope for genius, no matter in what social 
layer it is found, cur educational system may usefully be to 
familiarise the minds of the multitude with the idea that there are 
various kinds of employment of a healthy and paying character 

Vou. LXXI—Ne. 421 ao 
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which the many may go for, and that mere clerical work is neither 
much in request nor so lucrative or independent as some of the 
occupations, despised as they appear to be, requiring manual 
labour. 

If, then, our boys and girls are, to the minds of some people, 
not of the grit they used to be, the cause is not to be attributed 
to any spontaneous degeneration of physique, but to a system of 
education which favours the production of penmen rather than 
workmen—a passing phase, let us hope. But it is not too late 
to stay the rot before permanent mischief is done. We have 
abundant evidence that there is still plenty of stamina in the 
country. The personnel of our navy is the finest in the world. 
The late war in South Africa proved beyond question, in spite of 
regrettable incidents, what stuff our young soldiers and colonial 
cousins were made of. No other nation has yet shown itself 
capable of such an effort as we then made. Even our Territorials, 
recruited largely from classes engaged in sedentary work, few as 
they unfortunately are, have shown what a reserve of vigour they 
possess during prolonged field operations. 

But if, as I think, there is reason to believe the British are 
still ‘ gritty,’ it is due, in respect of the masses as well as the 
classes, more to national pastimes than to books or learning, or to 
the grinding ‘German’ study which is held up as a pattern. Our 
soldiers and sailors revel in games; every Board school has an 
ample playground, every institution its athletic club, and every 
street (except the likes of Oxford Street and the Strand) its swarms 
of players. It is urged by some that there is now a visible defect 
in the lack of keenness to follow manly pursuits as of old. May 
not that, however, be ascribed more than anything else to the many 
diversions, healthy enough attractions in their way, which win 
attendance the cricket field used to claim in our village life? The 
facts we have to guide us in a comparative study of national mettle 
are that Victoria Crosses are as well and frequently earned as 
formerly, and there is no dearth of heroic men, ever ready to face 
death in releasing entombed miners, in saving life at sea or 
rescuing from fire in desperate cases. 

It is well to know the opinion of others. In that entertain- 
ing book by Price Collier, England and the English, from an 
American point of view, the author says, in reference to the 
successful breeding of human beings : 


Nature beats Socialism hollow at her own game. The English common- 
sense comes to the fore again in an attempt to solve this problem. She is 
old enough to know from experience that the world is still ruled by men 
and in all probability will be for a long time to come. She breeds men, 
therefore, as strong and simple as she can. In these islands sport is not a 
dissipation for idlers, it is a philosophy of life. They believe in it as 4 
bulwark against effeminacy and decay. 
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But if sporting instincts are answerable for much that goes to 
make robust men, there are many other things at our great public 
schools that contribute to the formation and enrichment of 
character. The masters know well how keenly alive their boys 
are to the tradition that the Anglo-Saxon people prefer to conduct, 
or at any rate to share in, the management of their own affairs. 
Can anyone acquainted with the system doubt the salutary effect 
of appointing and recognising young men of ‘ good report’ as 
prefects, heads of houses, and leaders of thought? These posi- 
tions are not won or maintained by muscular prowess, but by a 
combination of qualities making for general fitness as regards 
capacity and integrity. They are held by those who, after trial, 
have proved themselves good citizens, who have gained the con- 
fidence of the authorities and are found worthy to be endowed 
with responsibility for assisting in the maintenance of order and 
the direction of activities in the corporate life of the school. What 
a power for good in the government of a school this partnership in 
responsibility can become ! 

One invaluable course of discipline which most of them pass 
through is that of the rifle corps. If not necessary to cultivate a 
martial spirit in our boys, it is of the highest importance, in these 
days when the position of Great Britain is challenged, to train 
the able-bodied sufficiently in drill and the use of arms, so that 
each may be competent to stand as an effective in the ranks for 
defence of his country in case of need. Apart from that, the 
physical exercise sets them up and makes them, as they should 
be, proud of wearing the King’s uniform. Would that the entire 
manhood of this country were compelled to go through their course 
before they could claim the full right of citizenship. Were that 
so we might hear less of German bogies and foreign invasion. 

There are many practical questions which cannot here be dealt 
with ; but one in particular demands attention, viz. that which 
relates to the duty of bringing up boys with a definite aim, and 
not allowing them to drift along in a purposeless manner to the 
end of an academic career. In these thrusting days, when the 
struggle for existence is getting so acute, ‘we cannot ignore the 
fact that the great majority go to school with the certain prospect 
of having eventually to earn their own living. The timely choice 
of professions is therefore a matter of grave consequence. Many 
boys from want of enlightenment or experience are utterly in- 
capable of choosing for themselves. It is no fault of theirs; it is 
simply their misfortune. Some round ones are fitted into square 
holes and fail; others succeed by force of character in spite of 
the misfit. But it is a lottery, and a great burden lies upon 
parents and guardians to diagnose not only the capacity but 


the temperament of their charges, before committing them 
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irrevocably to a business or profession which may be entirely 
out of harmony with their tastes and feelings. The diagnosis is 
admittedly difficult, and if when faulty it is obstinately adhered 
to the result may prove disastrous. 

Towards the close of the last General Election, when the public 
had become nauseated with politics in the newspapers, the follow- 
ing story was wedged one evening into the columns of the Globe : 


SELECTING A SON’S PROFESSION. 

A farmer in the Western States had a son and did not know in what 
business to start him, so he put him up in a room in which there was 
nothing but a Bible, an apple, and a dollar. He decided that if after a 
short time he found the boy eating the apple he would make him a farmer; 
if reading the Bible he would train him for the Church; and if he had 
pocketed the money he would make him a stockbroker. Entering, he found 
the boy sitting on the Bible, and eating the apple, with the dollar in his 
pocket. He became a politician. 


Whether the story is fictitious or not, there is more in it than 
meets the eye. If exaggerated, it illustrates the sort of method 
by which children are sometimes dedicated to professions. The 
moral is to show how well-laid designs may be frustrated. The 
father pooled his ideas and determined by a practical test to 
decide upon his son’s career. He was completely beaten in the 
gamble, the boy solving the problem for himself. It was a mere 


accident that gave him the opportunity to show that his ideas 
were not in common with those of his parent. How often it may 
be that the instincts of boys and their guardians differ without the 
chance being afforded to discover the fact until too late ; that is, 
when the parties are committed to a course which turns out to 
be unpractical if not unhappy. 

In this article my desire has been to indicate in particular that 
the boys in our great public schools have set before them the 
example of strong leaders whose places they are animated and 
encouraged to fill, and whose motto is ‘ To be just is to be great.’ 
These leaders, succeeding each other at intervals, have a great 
mission. They have to feel and impress upon others the truth that 
they are destined to take a prominent place in the national life, 
and to share in the burden of Imperial responsibility, for which 
they must prepare by study, not often made available at school, 
of the history, geography and politics of Empire. Their future 
success will depend largely upon force of character, which in 
human affairs achieves more than intellect or learning. Genius 
without common-sense seldom accomplishes great things. Men 
who possess it in great degree are often lost without the help of 
level heads to proportion their ideas. 

And the natural question here arises as to whether our public 
schools are meeting present-day requirements and fulfilling their 
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proper functions. It may be that they are still working in 
grooves, though much less than formerly, and do not seek to 
develop boys according to their different types of mind; perhaps 
it is found impossible to do so. Yet the system in vogue un- 
doubtedly makes for the formation of character and for develop- 
ment of the best national qualities. The boys are nourished on 
the doctrine that they have to play the human game in a mannerly 
way with a straight bat and shun crookedness. They are given 
a high standard of duty to live up to at school, are taught to be 
jealous of maintaining it while there, and to carry it into any 
sphere of public work in after-life. If, as I believe, the great 
majority are turned out with a useful education and high-minded 
character, then we may feel that the public schools, which we 
regard as one of the treasures of England, are doing their work 
and doing it well. 

In conclusion let me quote the following striking and appro- 
priate lines from a short poem by Mr. Henry Newbolt, which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 10, 1898, entitled 
‘Clifton Chapel’ : 

To set the Cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 


Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what You are the race will be. 


GODFREY LAGDEN. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CHAPERON 


* WHEN shall we marry our girls?’ is becoming a no less serious 
problem than ‘ What shall we do with our boys?’ Mothers are 
apt to launch a débutante daughter with a remark, conveyed in 
an unconvincing manner, that they trust the dear child will not 
marry during her first season. They need have no fear ; this hope 
is almost always realised. But why? Marriage is out of fashion, 
that is merely a platitude; a fundamental cause has to be dis- 
covered, and I think we shall find if we look carefully into the 
question that the relation between men and maidens has been 
revolutionised. The Zeitgeist is, of course, responsible for so 
serious a change, but as I am an advocate of early marriage— 
child marriage if possible, where the woman’s age only is con- 
cerned—I deplore these days of prolonged spinsterhood. 

Nothing is more demoralising to a girl than a cycle of seasons. 
By season I mean not only the loveliest months of summer 
spent cooped up in Mayfair, but the round of pleasuring 
which the year’s calendar provides. Let me say in defence of the 
twentieth-century girl that she has an insatiable appetite for 
amusement. Her sense of enjoyment does not become jaded by 
the constant repetition of hunt balls, country-house parties, 
amateur theatricals, and days spent on the river. She weathers 
the storm of these entertainments bravely, she has a glad 
manner, her health is good, her high spirits are inveterate. She is 
no less pretty, well dressed, laughing at twenty-eight than she was 
at eighteen. I had almost said seductive, but she is not that ; alas! 
there’s the rub. She has had love affairs—many—it is our busi- 
ness here to see how they have been conducted. The old-fashioned 
methods are, of course, obsolete, yet perhaps they were the best, 
as a means to an end that is to say. The vigilant chaperonage 
at balls, the dog-like fidelity of a black-gowned maid when travel- 
ling or shopping, the invitation to luncheon or dinner written in 
Mamma’s own fair hand which precluded the bare idea of corre- 
spondence with an admirer—this sheltered life has been abandoned 
by the modern girl; she is fending for herself. She echoes the 
cry of Magda ‘ Io son io ’—yes, and the pity is that she ought to 
be somebody else. 

The times move fast, and our girls begin early—at seventeen 
a young lady emerges from the schoolroom no Backfisch, but 
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the finished article. She knows instinctively how to do her hair 
in the most becoming manner, with just enough chien to 
recall the front row of the Gaiety, though this note is not overdone. 
She powdered her nose from the first, not aggressively, but she 
naturally contends that one should make the best of oneself. 

There is to me something touching in the attitude of dowdy 
mothers and bluff English fathers towards this exotic creature 
they have reared in a healthy, if a little inclement, atmosphere. 
It is obvious that the forcing-house process has not been resorted 
to at home, and it is difficult to say what outside influences have 
been brought to bear. Judging from the coiffure and the almost 
typical silhouette of many, we surmise that the Tatler has cast 
a sinister spell on their young existence. As anxious parents 
our lives are further jeopardised by the fear that our girls may 
choose a career on the stage in preference to the time-honoured 
institution of marriage. 

A young lady’s first experience of the philanderings of the other 
sex is probably derived from the calf-love of young Oxford. She 
sees her brother’s friends in a free-and-easy manner, and they 
would be inhuman if they did not fall victims to her charms. Here 
I must draw attention to the extremely delicate position of the 
chaperon, who views with a certain disquietude an intercourse 
which, though harmless, has an erotic flavour. To make capital 
out of such Jack-and-Jill friendships is unnecessary, yet they 
often assume an alarming aspect, and, where there is distressing 
constancy on both sides, without the utilitarian sense of self- 
preservation. A romantic attachment of this kind might prove a 
serious impediment. 

The chaperon, if she is wise, will wink at a great deal of this 
irresponsible love-making, but I cannot quite fall in with the 
present-day view of the harmlessness of these flirtations. It is 
usually said of the young man in his last year at Oxford, ‘ He is 
such a nice boy ; we are all so devoted to him ; he makes quite a 
home of this place.’ To which I would reply, ‘ Beware.’ For 
the young man is not by any means the child you fondly picture, 
and you are playing with fire that you may not be able to extin- 
guish, and which will cost you expensive fuel in the future. 

The University youth is annoying, in that, Peter-Panlike, he 
never grows up. ‘ Shades of the prison house’ do not seem to 
close around him, or at least not nearly as quickly as they should, 
for while he still claims boyhood as his own, in years, and very 
probably in experience, he is the equal of a subaltern in the Army, 
or a lieutenant in his Majesty’s Navy. It is nevertheless the 
custom lately to allow untrammelled propinquity between what 
we call boys and girls. Girls, I will grant you, but not boys. 
It establishes an unfortunate precedent, for it is difficult, logically, 
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to reconcile free intercourse with Balliol undergraduates and the 
haunting chaperonage which should be exercised where a marriage- 
able man is concerned. 

Correspondence plays a very large part in these early affairs, 
He covers, in a close, scholarly hand, many sheets of College 
paper, and she answers frequently till she is too busy to catch 
more than an occasional post. For a sterner task lies before 
her, and while he is wrestling with ‘Greats’ her little white 
satin shoes are flying nightly on the big London treadmill. 

I do not know how the modern girl fills in her day. Riding 
in the Park has no longer much vogue. Balls are kept up till 
the voice of the milkman is lilting in the area, so hacking in the 
morning is probably too strenuous an effort. Dressmakers occupy 
many hours, and one can hardly grudge this when one sees the 
result; a little philanthropy is usually thrown in somewhere— 
the Personal Service League, or the London Hospital, or a 
Boys’ Club somewhere in the Wapping district. Art is given 
a turn—a studio is visited three days a week, or there are singing 
lessons to be taken. But the object of existence for her at present 
is the making of friends, and this very really and truly should be 
her aim. To achieve it, she must not be too smart in her repartee 
(men are so easily scared) ; she must be tolerant, she must not do 
good imitations, and she must assert that she enjoys herself all 
the time. 

Girls are good friends to girls as a rule, but when three or 
four clever ones form a close gang a man feels, not unnaturally, 
discouraged and bewildered. This is another tendency of the age, 
and a solemn warning should be given to those Mammas who see 
their girls drifting into a clique. When an unfortunate soupirant 
has begun to pay his addresses to one or the other, he has an un- 
comfortable feeling that he has to run the gauntlet and be freely 
pilloried and criticised by all. This endless discussion, this rend- 
ing and tearing of every eligible, makes the ladies themselves 
captious and hypercritical. They are neither touched nor flattered 
that a man should pay them the highest tribute a woman can be 
given ; they receive it as a joke, and if he is dull and plain almost 
as an insult. Many of the girls are labouring under a delusion 
that they are capable of passion equal to Juliet’s. | Under this 
misapprehension they demand a Romeo. The reason that they 
are not enough in love is given as a pretext for refusing what would 
appear an excellent marriage. I imagine it does not occur toa 
girl that she is too much wrapped up in herself to be capable of 
falling in love—a rather painful process to us all. She protects 
herself insensibly from such a fate by a thick shell of egotism. 
Mothers can merely bewail the blindness of men, but I am not 
sure, for in the daughters there is so much that is sharp-witted, 
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droll and unconventional, but of tenderness, that most lovable 
quality, more common to men than to women, there is little. 

Let us look at the man’s attitude when he is attracted by the 
girl. He is determined to see a good deal of her, and he succeeds 
in this, too well perhaps, for every facility is given him. An 
amitié amoureuse with a married woman could not be conducted 
in a more straightforward manner. The fact that he admires her 
is common knowledge after a week, and he meets her constantly 
with an unquestioned licence. They meet on a curiously equal 
footing—they are both in a way bachelors; but though he is 
attracted he is also wary, he is determined not to force the pace, 
to look before he leaps, and so the thing hangs fire. Some months 
pass by, and in the end he rides away to propose to a little Jane 
Austen débutante whom he has seen four or five times at local 
cricket-matches. 

Intellectual ‘flirtations, with men much older than themselves, 
form a favourite occupation for the jeunes filles of to-day. They 
are called intellectual because books are exchanged, but not read, 
and the original bond of sympathy is, perhaps, the mutual appre- 
ciation of some mawkish literature. A passionate attachment 
for Synge or Housman is declared at a dinner-party, and on this 
slender basis is built up an unnecessary and rather tiresome 
relation. 

Five or six years slip by, misspent because a true value is 
not given to things. Where the fault lies I do not know nor will 
I attempt to say, but I feel that there is a want of honest out- 
speaking on all sides. Mothers are ashamed to admit that 
marriage is the goal they wish their daughters to reach. 
Daughters are under the impression that with no personal effort 
to ingratiate themselves they will be sought out, wooed and wed 
by the ideal bridegroom. Better far not to make marriage the sort 
of bogey which it is, to discuss it freely as the most natural 
result of ‘ coming out,’ the happiest issue of girlhood. 

The ambition of mothers is often a very serious drawback. 
As this generation marries late, so Mammas and Grannies married 
at seventeen. A rather difficult situation arises where the chaperon 
and the girl are almost of an age! An ambitious mother, if she 
is not careful, can act as a cold douche, and discourage the young 
couple in an injudicious manner if the suitor does not quite fulfil 
the high standard she demands of him. There is nearly always 
a loss of dignity on one side or the other, and I cannot help 
thinking that girls nowadays fear the situation : they all wish to 
play at the ‘ proud Maisie ’ of the old ballad. 

Perhaps in any case it is wise not to form any preconceived 
notion as to the kind of man one’s daughter will marry. The 
law of variety is apt to baffle one. If you care passionately for 
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Liberal politics with leanings towards the Limehouse school of 
rhetoric, your daughter will marry an ignorant soldier with » 
few crusted Conservative tags as his entire political stock-in-trade. 
If you have set your heart on the sawny scion of a noble house, she 
will marry a promising young journalist on the Daily Mirror staff. 
Where you have hoped for a union with a neighbouring squire 
of seven thousand acres, she will become engaged to a gentleman 
rider who has scored a triumph in the Sefton. Parents, you are 
doomed to disappointment, and you will require a broad tolerance ; 
you must needs follow a policy of inaction, for you can do nothing. 

I began by saying the relations between men and maidens are 
not now what they used to be. They are changed, I think, 
because of the liberty we give our girls. The little, slender barrier 
which fenced them round in old days has somehow or other dis- 
appeared. It was a thing of straw, I admit, a mere observance of 
a few conventionalities, but breaking it down has had wide-reach- 
ing effects. A man can enjoy the constant téte-d-téte society of a 
girl whom he admires; can flirt with her, dance with her, hunt 
with her, can travel from country-house to country-house with her 
as long as his fancy pleases, without feeling that he is pledging 
himself to anything further. Cela n’engage @ rien—delightful 
for him; there is no longer any talk of compromising her, or 
behaving badly. Intentions are not asked ; these are honourable, 
no doubt, but inconvenient; and so we find that new methods 
have produced a type of bachelor-girl—(I have already used this 
phrase, but I can think of no other)—previously unknown to us 
all. All my sympathies are with her, though she would not like 
this. She has unwittingly created an impasse for herself. 

She does not know that though she has altered, men are ever 
the same, that the idea of purdah is as strong in the West as 
in the East. The bride that is desirable is the precious guarded 
jewel which has not sparkled for others. 

There must be mystery where there is to be romance. We 
cannot blame men who feel this; they are going back to the old 
primeval instincts, of which the unwritten law of social life is 
merely the shadow. 

There is a talisman in immaturity—a charm which has never 
ceased to cast its spell. The sketch in art is often nearer per- 
fection than the laboured effort at completion. A girl is possibly 
not at her best when she is eighteen, yet there is a quality in her 
first blow of loveliness which the years cannot recapture. If I 
were a man I would ask for this youthfulness as I would demand 
the delicious freshness of a mind that is opening. I would not 
fear that such a young, crude thing could not be my companion, 
for the éternel féminin is there at all times slumbering, and has 
only to be awakened like the old fairy-tale of the Sleeping Beauty. 
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After the noonday glory of her beauty is clouded over, there 
is an aftermath which he and she together will glean from their 
golden memories, ripened by the tears and laughter they have 
shared, mellowed by a staunch fellowship against the winds of 
life. As the shadows lengthen she will feel that she has reaped 
the rich harvest of a long love. 











Et comme chaque jour je t’aime davantage 

Aujourd’hui plus qu’hier et bien moins que demain, 
Qu’importeront alors les rides du visage. . . 

Mon amour se fera plus grave et plus serein. 

C’est vrai, nous serons vieux, trés vieux, faiblis par 1’4ge, 
Mais plus fort chaque jour je serrerai ta main, 

Car vois-tu, chaque jour je t’aime davantage 
Aujourd’hui plus qu’hier et bien moins que demain. 

It is impossible to put the clock back—young ladies throw off 
the schoolroom yoke early; and here, again, I am in favour of 
plain-speaking to check a forwardness and precocity which is pain- 
ful. If they knew that their most powerful weapon is a gentle 
reserve, that their strength lies in their weakness, they would 
perhaps correct their ways. They will have to learn to please 
men—as a squaw I say it (I hope no suffragette will scan this line) 
—for that, indeed, is the whole duty of woman. 

Parti-hunting has gone on through the ages ; it is not a noble 
sport, but the quarry is well able to protect itself. Most eldest 
sons’ lives are blighted by an ingenuous illusion, touching in its 
own way, that they are being tracked and trapped at every step. 
This fear haunts their waking dreams, makes them rude, self- 
conscious, and aloof, and cuts them off from a great deal of simple 
enjoyment. They are mercilessly persecuted, I admit, in some 
quarters ; indeed, it is a perpetual subject of wonder to me that 
mothers, equipped with every knowledge of the world and an 
undefeated tact and delicacy in other matters, should blunder so 
hopelessly in their methods to annex marriageable men. 

There are some of my acquaintance who, realising that to cater 
for eligibles is a work of difficulty, have departed from the beaten 
track: their daughters have an almost frenzied naturalness of 
manner and appearance. Others have attempted a return to 
medievalism by practising their girls in much fine needlework 
and the reading aloud of recondite.poetry. I do not consider that 
these far-fetched effects are necessary—we have only to generalise 
roughly on our own experience to find the type of girl that the 
average young man chooses to be his wife. He does not select 
the brilliant girl who seems to have been endowed by fairy god- 
mothers with the choicest gifts of beauty, wit, and talent, and 
who has learnt to use them before she has struck seventeen. 
The announcement in the Morning Post of the marriage of a 
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much-sought-after young man usually falls as a bolt from the blue 
on the family breakfast-table. It is nearly always a surprise, 
and to mothers of daughters who have already outstayed their 
market a disagreeable surprise. 

The thing has been done so quietly, almost in an underhand 
way, for while the offender has not blushed to advertise his flirta- 
tion with Miss ——, he has kept his own counsel with regard to 
the choice of a bride. One cannot help feeling a personal rancour. 

His taste, as a rule, is good. He attaches a value to the up- 
bringing of the woman who is to be the mother of his children. 
This is possibly the bedrock on which we founder. There is 
something seriously wrong in the education of our girls. We are 
not preparing them for their task. A Frenchman once said to me 
that the English transcended all other nations in their system of 
training. We are unchallenged in our greatness as the trainers 
of boys, horses, and sporting dogs. Let it not be said that we do 
not know how torear our girls, for this is a grave indictment. The 
Frenchman in Fanny’s First Play makes a speech on this subject. 
Adroit and brilliant, and instinct with the genius of his nation- 
ality, he is never for a moment sincere. He professes to admire 
and envy us in our upbringing of our girls; he is, no doubt, 
startled that mothers should not afford their daughters the ordinary 


protection that a good housekeeper gives the servant-girls com- 
mitted to her care. These are the English methods, but he himself 
will be careful not to resort to them. Do not let us be hoodwinked 
into imagining that they are wise ones. 

We are gambling with a serious trust ; we are playing a losing 
game. Let us see the folly of these new ways, and go back to 
the old. 


BARBARA WILSON. 





ENGLISH RADICALS AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS 


A very notable change has lately come over a section of the 
Radical party in reference to foreign affairs. It was first visible 
in the welcome given to the Turkish or rather Salonika Revolu- 
tion. So long as the Ottoman Government remained a 
despotism, alike in fact and in appearance, English Radicals 
adhered pretty steadily to the ‘bag and baggage’ doctrine 
which Mr. Gladstone had made famous. He had not, it is 
true, done much when in office to give practical effect to his 
denunciations in opposition. A European conflict was too great 
a calamity to be provoked for the sake of an idea. But so far as 
feeling went, he was always on the side of the oppressed Christian 
races, and his conception of the ultimate re-arrangement of the 
Balkan peninsula invariably included the retirement of the Turks 
from Europe. The recent change in Radical feeling is due to the 
lessened importance now attributed to the religious element in the 
problem. Mr. Gladstone could not tolerate the permanent sub- 
jection of a Christian population toa Mohammedan Government ; 
his Radical successors see no objection to such an arrangement, 
provided that the Mohammedan Government is willing to veil its 
real character under a veneer of constitutional forms. From the 
moment that the authors of the Turki-h Revolution adopted the 
correct Parliamentary shibboleths, their English sympathisers 
treated the religious difficulty as non-existent. With this out of 
the way the establishment of a Liberal Ottoman Empire seemed 
to them the best and most natural settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. It is only fair to the Young Turks to admit that they did not 
long sail under false colours. They have governed Macedonia and 
Albania by methods identical in principle with those pursued by the 
dethroned Sultan. In one respect, indeed, the condition of these 
unfortunate provinces has changed for the worse. Under Abdul 
Hamid they had at least the goodwill of Europe. The Great 
Powers may not have done very much to check the employment of 
murder, rape, and torture as the customary instruments of main- 
taining order, but they did something. Since the change of 
Government they have done nothing. All thought of intervention 
was at once dismissed, and the Young Turks have been left free to 
show how readily the new hands could accommodate themselves 
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to the old weapons. I am glad to say that some of their English 
friends are now thoroughly shocked by the policy of the new 
Government. It is a singular commentary on the enthusiasm with 
which the revolution in Constantinople was welcomed that it 
should so soon have been found necessary to revive the old 
machinery for helping the victims of the Government which that 
revolution has set up. Yet what has happened might have been 
foreseen by anyone who looked facts in the face. The only 
alternative course to that actually taken by the Young Turks 
would have been to give the Christian population their full share 
in the conduct of affairs. But this would have meant a speedy 
end to the Ottoman dominion in Europe. Thus the continuance 
of the old policy was inevitable, and the old policy carried with it 
the old methods. That the Young Turks should choose the second 
of these alternatives was inevitable. What was not inevitable 
was that an English party which has always associated itself with 
Nationalist aspirations should abandon its ideal in the case of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. 

It is probably only a coincidence that this new-born sympathy 
with Turkey has been accompanied by an equally marked approach 
to the one friend that Turkey can claim in Europe. The under- 
standing with France and Russia, which for years has been 
accepted as the corner-stone of English foreign policy , has suddenly 
fallen into disfavour with a section of the Radical party. The 
assurance of continued peace which the Triple Entente is sup- 
posed to offer has lost its value in their eyes. Every act of the 
Russian Government is once more viewed with suspicion. The 
impracticable rulers of Persia have been consistently encouraged 
to flout Russia by hopes of English support, while the Russian 
attempts to restore order have, by a fine imaginative effort, been 
denounced as massacres. The burdens of a French alliance are 
dwelt upon with hardly a reference to the advantages which so 
greatly outweigh them, and we are counselled to look to Germany 
for the peace we have so long sought for in the wrong quarter. 
This sudden desire for a German alliance cannot be set down to 
a disinterested admiration of German methods. English Radicals 
can hardly be in love with the conscription, with the position of 
the Emperor in the State, with the ingenious arrangements by 
which a Parliamentary vote is denied any real influence in the 
conduct of public affairs. What, then, is left us by way of 
explanation of this sudden change of front? Nothing, seemingly, 
except the unheroic desire to be on good terms with the strongest 
Power. It was suddenly discovered that our understanding with 
France might involve duties as well as benefits. The prospect of 
having to send an expeditionary force either to Belgium or to 
the French coast awoke absolute consternation in some English 
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politicians. Even peace seemed to them worthless if it had to 
be paid for in such coin. ‘The true policy of England is to keep 
clear of entangling alliances ; or, if this should prove impossible, 
to take care always to be the friend of the combatant which 
is most likely to win. For forty years Germany has been the 
only Power that answers to this description. She, and she 
alone, has been strong enough to threaten the peace of Europe. 
Consequently in an understanding with Germany lies our best 
chance of ensuring that, should war unfortunately come, it will 
find us on the side of the strongest battalions. The miasma of the 
French Entente and the misreading of the European situation in 
which it had its origin have blinded us to this plain fact. We 
have once more put our money on the wrong horse, and allied our- 
selves with a nation which has everything to gain by our friendship 
and nothing of value to offer in return. We have little to fear 
from France and a great deal to fear from Germany. Conse- 
quently France may be safely left to take her chance, so long as 
we can secure the goodwill of her great neighbour. That we can 
do this we may feel reasonably certain. No doubt we are not on 
very good terms with Germany at this moment. But that is really 
the outcome of Sir Edward Grey’s perverse suspicions and of the 
mistaken naval policy of successive English Cabinets. Of this 
policy the recent growth of the German navy is the natural and 
inevitable result. What else can be expected so long as we go on 
building ships which a rational arrangement with Germany would 
at once make unnecessary?’ 

A good deal might be said of the meanness of the part which 
these calculations assign to England. But to say it would be use- 
less, because to politicians of this type the profitableness of a 
policy fs the only thing worth considering, and unnecessary 
because it is easy to combat them on the ground they themselves 
have taken up. In the present position of European affairs the 
maintenance of European peace is the end which it chiefly 
becomes us to keep in view. A German alliance is now recom- 
mended to us as a safer road to this end than our present under- 
standing with France. But this alternative policy rests on a 
double misconception. It ignores both the obligations which a 
German alliance would entail upon us, and the extent to which 
the benefits which it is assumed would follow from it are already 
secured by the Triple Entente. The Radical explanation of the 
growth of the German navy is that it is simply the result of our 
own extravagance in the same field. What has made the German 
Government and the German people uneasy has been the action 
of the English Admiralty. These enormous estimates can, they 
think, only be explained as the preparation for a contemplated 
attack upon themselves. If our shipbuilding were brought down, 
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to the modest figures which the lifting of the German cloud would 
make ample for all purposes, the growth of the German navy 
would automatically come to an end. The consequence would 
disappear with the cause. 

If a German alliance meant no more than this, the Radical 
desire for it would at least be intelligible. If it left us bankrupt 
in the matter of honour, it would at least give us more money to 
spend on doubtful experiments in social legislation. In point of 
fact, however, the supposed harvest would never be reaped. The 
drain on the national pocket would go on at an even greater rate 
than before. Our new ally would be ready with new demands of 
the same kind as those we thought we had seen the last of. The 
’ most sanguine of Sir Edward Grey’s assailants can hardly believe 
that France would not see in an Anglo-German alliance a direct 
menace to herself. The moment she discovered that she had no 
fleets to look to except her own, to have a navy equal to those of 
England and Germany would become a matter of the first neces- 
sity. When this change of front was understood in England the 
old feeling against France would at once revive. She would again 
be regarded as our natural enemy, and Englishmen would be the 
victims of a French panic as much more violent than any German 
panic, as the French coast and the French harbours are nearer 
to us than the German. Our new alliance would be no help to us 
here. Germany would certainly not be willing to bear our burden 
as well as her own. She would be far more likely to remind us 
that asin a war with France the principal part on land would fall 
to her, England must be prepared to play the principal part at 
sea. Our naval strength would rapidly rise to its old or greater 
proportions, with the solitary difference that it would be directed 
against France instead of against Germany. 

It will possibly be objected that I am imagining a far closer 
and more intimate connexion with Germany than even the most 
advanced Radical desires. No doubt, if we could distribute the 
burden of the Alliance just as we pleased, we should prefer an 
arrangement under which Germany should do all the work and 
leave us only the gains. But is this a division likely to suit Ger- 
many’s purpose? She will not accept our overtures unless we 
are prepared to make it worth her while. The notion that 
she wants nothing of us except our goodwill, and that when 
once this has been given we shall be left to thank our stars that 
the most efficient army and the biggest navy in Europe belong 
to a friend instead of to an enemy, has no foundation except 
in fancy. The value of Italy to the Triple Alliance has been 
greatly lessened by her African adventure, and though Germany 
cannot look to us to fill the place of an Italian army we can 
far more than fill the place of an Italian fleet. We shall have 
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deliberately turned France into an enemy, and our new ally 
will certainly not relieve us of the consequences of our choice 
merely because we find them inconvenient. She will hold that 
we are sufficiently rewarded for our change of policy by the 
blessing of her friendship. But that inestimable gift will cer- 
tainly carry with it duties as well as advantages, and if we 
are to enjoy the one we must be prepared to perform the other. 
Least of all Powers is Germany likely to conclude a treaty in 
which the other party gets the lion’s share of the spoil. The 
increase in the French navy which will certainly follow upon 
our virtual repudiation of the entente will be a menace to her 
as well as to us, and since England will have been the immediate 
cause of it, Germany will with reason expect her at the very least 
to pay her full share of the naval cost. 

Nor is this the whole of the burden which the retirement from 
the Triple Entente would lay upon us. France would naturally 
be indignant at our sudden change of policy, and she would be 
eager to show how much we had lost by abandoning her. She 
has far more opportunities of this kind than Germany has. Our 
interests cross hers in more parts of the world, and we should 
very soon learn the difference between making business arrange- 
ments with a present friend and with a friend whom we have 
lately discarded for one who, as we think, will serve our pur- 
pose better. English statesmen had large experience in the past 
of what France could do in this way, and their successors will 
not find her power of giving pin-pricks at all lessened by the 
recollection that we have thrown her over in the hope of con- 
ciliating Germany. To mention only one instance, Lord 
Kitchener would find his work in Egypt a good deal harder 
if it had to be done in the face of constant remonstrance and 
interference on the part of France. But what will this matter 
if we have Germany at our back? There would be great force 
in this question if we could be sure of German support in a 
quarrel with France. But we have no possible right to take 
this for granted. Germany might be of opinion that there was 
something more to be got out of a war between England and 
France than a decisive victory on either side. She might prefer 
to leave both combatants to waste their strength in a conflict 
which she would at last bring to a conclusion in which her 
own fee as arbitrator would not be forg >tten. 

This is the prospect—not surely a very inviting one—which 
a German alliance holds out to England. But there is no cer- 
tainty that even this alliance, uninviting as it would seem to 
most of us, is really within our reach. Germany has no senti- 
mental affection for England, and the English dominions con- 
tain large areas of scantily occupied territory which it would 
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be very convenient to her to possess. An alliance which did 
not make proper allowance for this fact might have no attrac- 
tion for her, while one that did make this allowance would not 
be popular in England. Quite possibly, therefore, Germany 
might prefer to take the chances of a war with England as 
soon as her naval preparations are complete. Nor would she 
run any great risks by this necessary delay. The alliance with 
England would not have been proposed to her until our under- 
standing with France had come to an end, and with this gone 
we should be in no hurry to quarrel with the one possible friend 
remaining to us in Europe. The German statesmen would be 
quite alive to the significance of this change in our position. 
Our advances, worthless as they might think them, would not 
be at once rejected, and the interval of apparent hesitation might 
be turned to excellent account in another direction. 

There is another aspect of the foreign policy that has lately 
found favour with some Radicals, which is more alarming 
than any I have mentioned. Our abandonment of France 
would not, it is true, leave her friendless. Russia would not 
be likely to change her policy for no other reason than because 
we had done the same thing, and, if the understanding between 
her and France were unaffected by the withdrawal of England, 
Germany would still have two possible attacks to prepare for. 
The movements of an army of invasion assembled on her 
western frontier would be seriously hampered by the need of 
keeping an army on her eastern frontier to meet a probable 
advance on the side of Russia. It is possible, no doubt, that 
Russia might see cause to reconsider her attitude towards France 
and leave Germany free to take what action she thinks best for 
her own interest. Even then, however, it would not follow that 
Germany would think it her interest to fight France. With 
England out of the way, what is there to prevent the two 
Powers from arriving at an understanding between themselves? 
No doubt with England and Russia remaining neutral, Germany 
might attack France in full confidence of victory. That confi- 
dence is not indeed shared by some highly competent observers 
outside Germany, but with the recollections of 1870 still in their 
minds her own people might naturally look forward with confi- 
dence to a similar triumph. All the same, Germany is not 
likely to provoke war when the objects for which it is under- 
taken may be had at far less cost. Germany has nothing to 
gain by @ war with France that she may not equally look to 
gain by an understanding with France. And what has England 
to offer Germany comparable with what she may look for from 
an alliance with France? Our Radical advisers have not seem- 
ingly contemplated this contingency. They reason as though 
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England had only to offer Germany her friendship to have it at 
once accepted. They forget that when once she had made 
friends with France, nothing that we could offer her would have 
much value in her eyes. What Germany wants is ‘ not our help 
against anyone, but France’s neutrality when Germany is at 
grips with us.’ ? A Franco-German understanding, concluded 
in advance of a war with England, would put an end to any 
hope of help coming at the last moment from an alienated friend, 
and we should have to face the probable hostility of two Great 
Powers without having a single ally whose help could be of any 
service. It is even possible that France’s neutrality might be 
secured without any previous overtures from Germany to France. 
Our discarded ally might be so indignant at our desertion of 
her that her attitude in a war between Germany and England 
would be one of ostentatious indifference. 

This is the new policy which is pressed upon us by a section 
of English politicians as giving better security for peace than 
the policy which has consistently been pursued by Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Edward Grey. It will be seen that the security 
is not the same in the two cases. In a German Alliance it would 
be the ardent desire for peace which is credited to our new part- 
ner. I do not doubt that the German Government and the 
German nation are sincerely anxious for peace. It is scarcely 
conceivable, considering the scale on which a European war must 
be waged, that any nation should deliberately provoke one. But 
a nation may have objects in view—objects perfectly legitimate in 
themselves—which may not be attainable except by war. This, 
as everybody knows, is the case with Germany to-day. Her 
desire for territorial expansion, for ‘a place in the sun,’ is not 
concealed. Nor is it in itself a desire which Englishmen have 
any right to condemn. The whole history of the British Empire 
has had expansion for its dominant note, and a large part of 
that Empire is ‘in the sun.’ But between the two cases there 
is this significant difference. The growth of the British Empire 
began at a time when much of the world lay open to the first 
comer. The extension of the German Empire has to be carried 
on at a time when there is practically no vacant territory left. 
What her people will eventually have to determine is whether 
expansion is so necessary to them that war is not too high a price 
to pay for it. That is a question which no one outside Germany 
can answer. But the fact that it must be answered some day 
disqualifies Germany from posing as a Power which has a single 
eye to peace. Peace, no doubt, is one of her objects, but it is 
only one, and in the rough and tumble of European politics it 
may quite possibly be sent to the wall. 


1 I borrow this sentence from a striking article in the Hye- Witness. 
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This is what England must be prepared for if she allies herself 
with Germany. The consideration for such an alliance will 
include, at the very least, acquiescence in German colonial enter- 
prises, and even if England succeeds in limiting her part to 
acquiescence, the peace of Europe will still be endangered by 
the carrying out of such enterprises. The only solid guarantee 
against a European war lies in an agreement between the Powers 
which have a common interest in preventing it. No alliance 
in which Germany is a partner can be trusted to make this 
interest the corner-stone of its policy. For in a desire for peace 
is included a certain contentment with things as they are, and 
this contentment is not even professed by Germany. She does 
not want war; she would far rather get what she wants with- 
out war. But this does not prove that the thing she wants 
may not at any moment appear so important to her that she 
will prefer to fight rather than forgo it. I say again that 
Englishmen have no right to blame Germany on this ground. 
The peace of Europe may be broken for what Germany holds 
to be @ very good reason, but none the less it will be broken. 
In other words, a disaster which it is our supreme interest to 
prevent will not be prevented. To find ourselves on the side 
of the strongest combatant—even if it proved that we had chosen’ 
our side wisely—would be but poor comfort fora nation which 
had no concern in the quarrel and was only anxious to see Europe 
at rest. The one vital difference between Sir Edward Grey 
and the Dissentient Radicals is that his foreign policy aims 
at preventing war, while theirs aims at gaining a powerful ally 
in the event of war. No doubt if our principal anxiety were 
to get some good thing for ourselves this latter purpose might 
have a semblance of sense about it. We could not expect to 
get the prize without fighting, and with Germany at our back 
we should fight to much greater advantage. But putting aside 
the certainty on which I have already insisted, that Germany 
would exact a substantial payment for any help she might give 
us, there is a conclusive objection to the proposed alliance in the 
fact that we want nothing. All that we are anxious for is that 
Europe should remain quiet. That peace is the greatest of 
British interests has become a commonplace, and it is an interest 
which is admirably served by the Triple Entente. Not one of 
the three Powers included in it has any reason for desiring war. 
France, indeed, may be busy in preparing against distant even- 
tualities, but they are not eventualities which she has any present 
wish to provoke. She has abundance to occupy her at home so 
long as peace lasts, and unless war is forced upon her she only 
asks to be let alone. Russia has still more reason for keeping 
Europe undisturbed. A peaceful Revolution is still in progress, 
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there is much leeway to be made up in the organisation of her 
army and her navy, and her agricultural system is undergoing 
reconstruction on an enormous scale. In these three facts there 
is matter enough to convince.any reasonable man that she is 
not likely to be a party to any wanton breach of international 
peace. The third member of the Entente has a record at least 
as clean as those of the other two. Englishmen are sometimes 
almost nervously anxious lest they should themselves be attacked, 
but they have no disposition to attack other people. With 
England, as with France and Russia, the object of the Agree- 
ment between the three Powers is the maintenance of peace, 
not among themselves only, but in Europe. 

The Radical objection to this account of the European situation 
is that it is inconsistent with the facts. The Entente with France 
might be an excellent arrangement if it were directed against a 
realdanger. It can only be mischievous when it is directed against 
an imaginary danger. Those who take this view are bound to 
explain how it is that every alarm which has arisen in Europe 
of recent years has come from the same quarter. Twice in the 
course of last summer an English expeditionary force was held in 
readiness for service abroad, and during the whole of the summer 
two of the Great Powers were engaged in negotiations which again 
and again seemed almost certain to end in war. What was the 
solitary cause of these ominous incidents? The danger, at times 
the imminent danger, that Germany would attack France. What 
was to all appearance the reason why the German Government 
suddenly changed itstone? The discovery that the understanding 
between England and France was still unbroken and that a war 
with one of the two Powers meant a war with both. The benefit 
of the Entente, the absolute necessity of the Entente, could not 
have been more clearly demonstrated. It is impossible to point 
to a single hitch in the whole course of the negotiations which did 
not originate in Berlin. They began with an unreasonable demand 
on France, they lasted for months because it took all that time to 
bring the aggressor to the point of accepting a concession which, 
though not really due, did at least serve the purpose of saving his 
face. The sympathy with Germany now professed by English 
Radicals is specially hard to understand, when we remember that 
the German experiments in Morocco were really directed against 
England rather than against France. It was England, not France, 
that had cause to fear the establishment of a naval station at 
Aguadir. 

To recognise these plain facts is not necessarily to censure the 
author of this recurrent uneasiness. A Great Power is the only 
proper judge of its own foreign policy. The business of other 
Governments is simply to take precautions against any injury with 
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which the carrying out of this policy may threaten them. Ger- 
many may think it essential to her safety to look to her armaments 
as the proper instrument with which to mould Europe to her will. 
It is not our business to find fault with her. It is our business 
to take care that her ‘shining sword’ is not left free to do 
the moulding in a fashion injurious to ourselves. It is the 
merit of the Triple Entente that it does this, and that it does 
nothing more than this. The one interest which its members 
have in common is the peace cf Europe, and their geographical 
_ positions give them the means of securing this to an extent to 
which it would be hard to find a parallel. So long as they are of 
one mind, it seems impossible for Germany to go to war with any 
one of the three, and in the present position of affairs there is no 
other Power with which she is likely to have any occasion of 
quarrel. With Russia and France ready to move their troops to 
each other’s assistance, and Great Britain ready to give the aid 
of her vast strength at sea and of a small expeditionary force on 
land, any desire that Germany may entertain of altering the 
distribution of power in Europe is sure to be kept in check. 

It is very hard to get at the bottom of the Radicals’ dislike of 
an arrangement so well suited to its purpose. They are lovers of 
peace, yet if their power were equal to their will they would upset 
an arrangement which gives them exactly what they want. It is 
hardly credible that they can wish to see the old enmity between 
England and France revived, yet they are ardent advocates of a 
policy which would inevitably have this result. So far as can be 
gathered from their organs, they have become, by a singular in- 
version of parts, the sole inheritors of the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field. They are the enemies of Russia and the friends of Turkey, 
and their only idea of peace is that it should be secured by a new 
Treaty of Berlin. Politicians who are so ready to adore what 
their predecessors in title were eager to burn will, I trust, find it 
hard to establish any claim on the confidence of reasonable 


Englishmen. 
D. C. LatHBourRy. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY 


Ir is not proposed to discuss in this paper the merits or demerits 
of the case for Woman Suffrage, which are already too familiar 
tousall. The public are as far as ever from agreeing whether the 
Parliamentary vote, and the powers of government which it in- 
evitably carries, should or should not be reserved, as hitherto, for 
men ; whether Woman Suffrage is a natural step in the emancipa- 
tion of humanity, or a mistaken claim to powers for which most 
women are not specially well suited, too hastily put forward by 
those who have not realised the differences of function which 
differences of sex involve; whether it would make our politics 
sweeter or bitterer, purer or more personal, loftier in character 
or more unscrupulous in tone; whether ‘ militant’ methods have 
proved the political capacity of those who use them, or have dis- 
honoured the cause which they have advertised so well. On these 
perplexing problems men may be allowed to differ where women 
deeply disagree. But, leaving them on one side, it is now begin- 
ning to be generally admitted that, as regards the present political 
situation, there is a certain amount of common ground between 
the two contending sides. I do not mean that it is possible to 
make any statement on the subject which some Suffragist or Anti- 
Suffragist might not be found to deny. But I think that the 
majority of disputants in both camps would go far to acknowledge 
the following points. Most people are agreed, though many admit 
it with reluctance, that, whatever the chances of a limited 
Woman Suffrage Bill may have been some months ago, to-day it 
is the whole large issue, identity of rights for men and women, 
and nothing less, that Parliament must face. It is not now a 
question whether women of property alone should be enfran- 
chised, whether, as Mr. Jacob Bright once pleaded in the House 
of Commons, ‘ every house should have a vote.’ It is not a ques- 
tion whether unmarried women should get the vote and married 
women go without it. The day for half-measures of this kind 
is gone. The larger issue, broadly stated, and advocated by 
Ministers as a practicable claim, can never be so narrowed down 
again. The only question now to be decided is whether it is for the 
advantage of this country to sweep away the sex distinction which 
599 
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has kept the supreme work of government for men, and to invite 
women to undertake, in politics, in Parliament, and in Imperial 
administration, exactly the same duties and liabilities as men 
have hitherto discharged alone. 

Again, most people are agreed that this question is one of 
profound importance, a change in the basis of power, and it may 
be in the basis of society, the most novel and in its possibilities 
the most incalculable ever seen. It is not known how many 
millions of women would be added to the register by the Woman 
Suffrage amendment promised from the Treasury Bench. Sir 
Edward Grey has placed the number at six millions. Other 
estimates are higher. Some are not so high. But on any 
estimate, the Franchise Bill so amended would be the largest 
measure of franchise reform ever submitted to the House 
of Commons, and its results no wise man would forecast. 
There are, indeed, Laodiceans who argue with a certain plausi- 
bility that the practical differences made by such a measure 
would be few, beyond a heavy increase in the cost of elections. 
But Mr. Philip Snowden probably spoke for the great majority 
of convinced Suffragists, and for most of their opponents too, 
when he declared in Parliament that Woman Suffrage was 
not a mere franchise question but a great moral question, ‘ the 
greatest of all the measures with which Parliament was called 
upon to deal.” Most people are agreed that, if the majority of 
women want the suffrage, they will ultimately get it. The only 
question is whether the majority of women, or of men either in 
this country, want it at all. Most people are agreed that no 
Government can carry such a measure through the present House 
of Commons without a grave risk of destroying itself—a risk 
which the enemies of the Liberal party face with an equanimity 
imperfectly concealed. Most people are agreed that the House 
of Commons has repeatedly expressed itself in favour of the prin- 
ciple of Woman Suffrage, and has as repeatedly refused to allow 
any measure embodying the principle to go beyond the pre- 
liminary stages of debate. And most people are agreed that the 
electorate has never been asked by any responsible party leader 
to treat the question as a dominant or imminent issue at any 
General Election held in this country yet. Mr. Lloyd George 
stated the position on this point with great force and fairness in 
November 1907 : 


Before the Government could bring in a Bill on a gigantic question of 
that sort, it ought to have been before the country in a definite and concrete 
form. He could not conceive of a revolution of this character being intro- 
duced into our Constitution without the opinion of the country being asked 
upon it definitely. It could hardly be said that the four hundred members 
of Parliament pledged to Woman Suffrage had really consulted their 
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constituents about it.... It had never really been discussed by the 
electors in the way that previous extensions of the franchise had been 
debated, and it would be a very serious departure from all precedent if it 
were possible to introduce a Bill of that magnitude without giving fair 
warning to the country that it was intended to deal with the subject. 


Since that speech there have been two General Elections at 
which certain prominent issues were definitely put by every 
candidate who stood. But in no case can it be contended that 
Woman Suffrage was seriously treated as an issue to be settled by 
the vote of the electorate then. That does not, of course, dis- 
entitle the advocates of Woman Suffrage to argue that the question 
ought to be decided without any appeal to the country. But the 
fact that the constituencies have never been consulted in the 
definite way which Mr. Lloyd George desired is a fact which 
fair minds will take into account. 

But it matters little what degree of agreement there may be 
about these propositions. What does matter to loyal members 
of the Liberal party is the effect which recent Ministerial utter- 
ances in regard to Woman Suffrage may have on the fortunes 
of the Government and on the measures to which the party as a 
whole is pledged. The Liberals and their allies emerged from the 
second election of 1910 with a substantial majority and a very 
large programme. They had received a mandate for the Parlia- 
ment Bill, so far as any election can be said to give a mandate for 
anything at all. They had made it clear to their supporters— 
they believed that they had made it clear to their opponents too 
—that their first use of the Parliament Act would be to endeavour 
to pass Home Rule, and to follow that up with proposals for 
Disestablishment in Wales, for One Man One Vote, and for Regis- 
tration Reform. That was, I think, as much controversial legis- 
lation as the majority of Liberals hoped to secure in the second 
session of the new Parliament. But beyond that they were 
pledged to projects of Land reform and of reform in Education, in 
which for years past the veto of the Lords had blocked the way. 
And they were deeply committed to social reforms, like the great 
scheme of National Insurance, which were bound to occupy a 
great deal of the time of Parliament, but not likely to be delayed 
by the opposition of the Peers. Now this formidable programme 
is only just begun. The Parliament Bill is law. The Insurance 
Bill has emerged victorious from a very strenuous session. But 
practically the whole controversial programme of the Govern- 
ment remains, and, sure as that programme is of the loyal 
support of the Liberal party, no one can think lightly of the 
opposition it will encounter, or of the grave difficulties which it 
must involve. To carry Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and the abolition of the Plural Vote this session is in any case 
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a Herculean task. The party as a whole is pledged to these 
measures, and on their passing its credit and its future will 
depend. But to complicate a task already so exacting by throwing 
in at the last moment a vast Franchise Bill, as novel in principle 
as it is sweeping in its scope, a Bill on which the Government 
and its followers are divided, and which not one elector in a 
thousand has asked or expected this Government to propose, 
seems to many Liberals, even to many who favour Woman 
Suffrage, to be courting disaster before that task is begun. Under 
these circumstances there is little ground for wonder at the 
exultation in the Opposition camp. 

For instance, how will the forcing of the Suffrage issue affect 
Home Rule? The present Parliamentary majority is a majority 
for Home Rule alone. It is now a quarter of a century since the 
Liberal party pledged itself to the policy of Self-Government in 
Ireland, and every consideration of honour and of interest makes 
that the first obligation which it is called on to redeem. Fora 
quarter of a century the Nationalist leaders, men of standing and 
abilities second to those of no section of the House of Commons, 
have refused with a self-sacrifice rare in English politics all those 
opportunities of office and emolument to which politicians look 
for their reward, and have stood by their Liberal allies, and by 
what they believe to be the interests of their country, with a 
patience and devotion which even opponents may admire. Now 
at last, rightly or wrongly, they think they see their victory in 
sight ; and if they show in the next two yeafs anything like the 
steady discipline which enabled Mr. Gladstone, with less than 
half Mr. Asquith’s majority, to carry a Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons in 1893, the prospects of their victory are 
very fair. But the fate of Home Rule hangs on one condition— 
the maintenance of this Government and its majority for the 
next two years. Even with that assured the problem is not easy. 
It will need all the skill and all the unity of purpose which 
Ministers possess. And if, while answering critics in the Com- 
mons, meeting the Peers’ resistance, and passing and re-passing 
@ most contentious Home Rule Bill, the Government attempts 
part passu to push through a Bill for Woman Suffrage which 
strains to breaking-point the unity of the Cabinet and of the 
majority at its back, the results can hardly fail to be disastrous 
to Home Rule. Besides that, the introduction of Woman Suffrage 
into Ireland must greatly aggravate the difficulties of the Home 
Rule Bill. The chief objection to Home Rule in the eyes of many 
Protestants both in England and in Ireland is that it will place 
political power in the hands of an electorate which is supposed to 
be peculiarly liable to the influence of the Roman priesthood. 
If we double that electorate by giving votes to Irishwomen, we 
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can hardly fail to increase the influence of the priests, and we 
double the fears we are most anxious to dispel. Can anyone 
pretend that such an extension of the suffrage has been in the 
minds of the Irish electors? Is it not essentially a question which 
the new Irish Parliament ought to consider and to settle for itself? 
Will Governments never learn the wisdom of doing one thing at a 
time? If it was impossible to drive three omnibuses abreast 
through Temple Bar in old days, it is no easier since they became 
more cumbersome, even though they be driven at a motor’s pace. 

As it is with Ireland, so it is, though in a lesser degree, with 
Wales. The Welshmen, too, have waited long and patiently. 
Their victory, too, is now within their grasp. But. Welsh Dis- 
establishment will not be passed till the Peers have exercised their 
veto to the full. It needs two years’ persistent unity and 
discipline. Anything which breaks the Government in that time, 
which divides its followers or dissipates its force, means that that 
victory is indefinitely postponed. It would be a strange example 
of the irony of politics if the Church Establishment in Wales 
were to be saved, because a statesman whom the Welsh people 
love as they have loved few leaders, thought it his duty to 
insist on pushing Woman Suffrage to a point which shattered the 
Liberal Government just as the hopes of Welsh Nonconformity 
were about to be achieved. 

And so, again, it is with Electoral Reform. I doubt whether 
six months ago anyone in the Cabinet or outside it contemplated 
a large extension of the franchise as a part of the work of this 
session. Quidnuncs have even questioned whether the Cabinet 
as a Cabinet have ever yet sanctioned any proposal of the kind. 
One Man One Vote and a simpler scheme of Registration have 
long been among the primary objects of the Liberal party, and 
have formed for years a part of every Liberal programme. One 
Man One Vote the Peers have already rejected, and every Liberal 
expected and desired that proposal to be introduced again this 
year and to come under the operation of the Parliament Act. 
But it was anticipated that the Franchise Bill and the Redistri- 
bution Bill, which had been dimly but much less clearly projected, 
and which are not necessarily such controversial measures, would 
be postponed until a later session, when the life of the new Parlia- 
ment was more advanced. Most ‘people imagined that the plans 
for this session were already ambitious enough. But now it 
seems that these plans are to be extended by superadding to a 
small measure of electoral reform, on which all Liberals are 
heartily agreed, large and startling franchise proposals on which 
the Liberals and their leaders are fatally divided. The chances 
of passing the smaller measure are rendered at once more uncer- 
tain and remote. And there is a real risk that the Liberal party 
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may be driven to face another Election under the same system of 
plural voting which it is at this moment in its power to end. On 
all these three contentious questions, the objects of long years of 
public effort, the Liberals seem for the first time in their history 
to have success almost within their grasp. And if, for the sake of 
pushing Woman Suffrage this session till it destroys the unity of 
the party, Home Rule were to be sacrificed, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment prevented, and One Man One Vote allowed to fail again, the 
Liberal leaders would find it difficult to answer the reproaches of 
their followers for opportunities wasted and pledges unfulfilled. 
No one outside the Suffragette camp,will question fora moment 
the disinterested sincerity of view which has led the majority of 
the present Cabinet to declare for a sweeping scheme of Woman 
Suffrage. One only hopes that, in giving effect to their opinion, 
they will not ignore the interests of their party. The two 
Ministers who have made themselves specially responsible for the 
suggestion that a leading member of the Cabinet should move an 
amendment to a Government Bill, embodying a principle which 
the Government has deliberately excluded, and which nearly half 
the Government regard as mischievous and wrong, command each 
in a rare measure the respect and affection of the Liberal party. 
Combined they would be irresistible, did not their proposal seem 
to involve the dissolution of the present Cabinet and of all that 
Cabinet responsibility means. They have behind them colleagues 
sharing their opinion with more or less reserve, and scarcely 
second in authority or esteem to them. They have at their back 
@ majority of the House of Commons, which has again and again 
voted for the idea of Woman Suffrage, but has never yet shown 
itself willing to go a step beyond. No one, again, questions the 
right of the Commons to pass any Bill for Woman Suffrage, or 
the duty of the country to accept it if the Lords should pass it 
too. But it is almost impossible to reconcile with any. tradition 
of English statesmanship, or with the character of Ministers in 
power, the theory that a Cabinet could father, if the House 
desired it, a measure which many of its members in principle 
condemned. The first duty of a Cabinet is to agree. Its second 
duty is to resign if its members are irreconcilably divided. Mr. 
Balfour’s experiment in the opposite direction is one that few 
statesmen would readily repeat. It is only necessary to state the 
other course suggested to recognise it as a counsel of despair. 
Suppose that a Woman Suffrage amendment to a Government 
Bill were to be proposed by the Foreign Secretary from the 
Treasury Bench, opposed by the Prime Minister from his place 
beside him, supported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
nounced by the Colonial Secretary, and so on in succession, amid 
the cheers and jeers of the opposite party. Suppose the amend- 
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ment were carried and added to the Government Bill. Is it 
_ eredible that the Prime Minister and his colleagues who opposed 

it—men whose loss no Liberal Cabinet could survive—should 
then quietly make themselves responsible for carrying this amend- 
ment through its further stages, and, if the Lords objected, be 
parties to using the Parliament Act to carry it into law? It is 
hard to believe that Mr. Asquith would do that. It is hard to 
believe that Sir Edward Grey would urge such a course upon his 
leader. It is hard to believe that the Liberal Government or the 
Liberal party could survive a transaction so cynically indifferent 
to the grave responsibilities of power. 

In this matter, indeed, of the use of the Parliament Act to 
force a Woman Suffrage Bill through the present Parliament in 
face of the opposition of the Peers, Sir Edward Grey would prob- 
ably be willing to acknowledge that a special responsibility 
attaches to him. No one has laid such stress as he has on the 
temporary and provisional nature of that Act. The Liberal party 
as a whole may not share his views upon that subject. But 
the whole Liberal party agreed to an Act under which only 
measures carried through the Commons in the early years of a 
new Parliament could be passed into law over the heads of the 
Peers, on the assumption that such measures would be fresh in the 
minds of the electors, and that the majority of members would 
have been returned with some kind of mandate to legislate upon 
them. Would it be a fair thing for this Government to give 
facilities under the Parliament Act to a measure of Female 
Suffrage which no one contends was in the minds of the electors 
who returned the present House of Commons? And could Sir 
Edward Grey justify the use of an Act which he regards as a 
temporary arrangement, to force through the Lords against their 
will a legislative change which would alter for all time the basis 
of political power in this country? Yet if any Bill or amendment 
for Female Suffrage passes this year, Ministers cannot escape the 
responsibility of deciding whether it shall have in three successive 
sessions the facilities needed to bring it within the scope of the 
Parliament Act. 

The truth is that on this perplexing problem, where the 
political situation is so unusual and confusing, the Government 
has allowed itself to slip into an impossible position, and it is for its 
followers to help it out. At present circumstances point to a 
situation where, unless the House of Commons saves them, the 
Cabinet may be driven to break up or to resign. If they go, their 
majority goes with them; their whole programme and all their 
social schemes go too; and the double victory of 1910 will for 
most practical purposes be thrown away. The Conservative party 
can hardly be expected to refrain from using any opportunity to 
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weaken its opponents. It rests with the Suffragist Ministers to 
decide whether any obligation of duty compels them to sacrifice 
their earlier pledges in order to pass Woman Suffrage in the present 
year. But it rests even more with the Liberal majority in the 
Commons to deliver their leaders from a dilemma from which 
they can hardly extricate themselves. 

There are three ways of dealing with the difficulty. One 
obvious way would be for the Government to postpone its pro- 
posals for extending the franchise to another session, when there 
may be time to discuss them, and to deal this year, as was origin- 
ally intended, only with Plural Voting, and perhaps Registration 
Reform. A limited measure of this kind would be quite enough 
to occupy any time that hangs heavy on the hands of Parliament 
this year. The division in the Cabinet would then not only be 
deferred , it would be far less serious to the party. For there would 
be a much better prospect of passing their other great projects 
into law ; and there would be no temptation to misuse the Parlia- 
ment Act for a ‘ revolution ’—that is Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase 
—which has never been definitely put before the country. The 
Conciliation Bill would go forward and take its chances as a 
private Bill. We should be spared the spectacle of Ministers fight- 
ing over a Government measure in the House of Commons. Con- 
sidering the overwhelming pressure of public business, no reason- 
able advocate of Woman Suffrage could complain if Ministers 
found themselves compelled to take this course, and I believe 
that it would be hailed with relief by the great majority of the 
Liberal party. 

The second course, and the proper constitutional course on 
@ question of this magnitude, is to do what Mr. Lloyd George 
suggested with unanswerable force in November 1907, to insist 
on consulting the country before any such proposal is carried 
into law. There are only two ways of doing this, a General 
Election or a Referendum, and if both would answer the purpose, 
few Englishmen, and certainly no Liberal, would hesitate 
between the two. But under present conditions there is no 
possibility of getting a General Election on this issue, and 
if we could we should be no nearer a result. A divided 
Government cannot appeal to the country on it. If a Liberal 
Government won the next Election, it would come back just as 
much divided upon Woman Suffrage. If it lost, it would only 
give place to opponents as disunited on this question as itself. 
The truth is that, unless parties are prepared to throw all other 
considerations to the winds, to rearrange themselves as Suffragists 
and Anti-Suffragists, and to fight upon that footing, no General 
Election on the subject is possible at all. Did any large body 
of men care enough for Woman Suffrage to break old ties and 
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to form fresh parties for the sake of it, as men did for Free 
Trade and for Home Rule, then a Government could be formed 
on that basis and a General Election would settle the result. 
But of that at present there is no prospect—the majority of men 
do not care for it enough; and in these circumstances one is 
forced to the conclusion that for a question like this, which cuts 
across existing parties and which yet is not strong enough to 
create new parties for its own purpose, our present constitutional 
machinery for ascertaining the wishes of the people fails. 

But if a General Election will not help us, a Referendum 
might, could we get over the obvious objections to it. Few 
Liberals would accept it without hesitation. None would accept 
it were it not that in this unique situation the ordinary test of 
an Election leaves us where we were before. It involves applying 
to a single isolated question a new form of political test, which 
on the vast majority of questions men of all parties would reject. 
The Referendum, democratic as it undoubtedly is, will never 
be accepted as a normal part of our political system so long as 
we believe in representative government and in the rights and 
responsibilities of the House of Commons. But it still remains 
a point worth consideration whether, on an issue unlike any other 
in English politics, because on it a General Election will not yield 
us the test which we desire, we ought not in fairness to take the 
only means available for ascertaining what the opinion of the 
nation is. Here there is no way of getting the views of the elec- 
torate except a Referendum, and it is a subject on which, before we 
legislate, we ought to be certain what the electors think. 

The working of the Referendum, if it were resorted to, would 
not be so difficult as has been supposed. Clearly the House of 
Commons must first decide whether it is in favour of Woman 
Suffrage or not. If it decides against it, then, for this session 
at any rate, the question drops. But if it decides in its favour, 
then the practical question arises whether the vote of the 
Commons represents the electorate or not. The question of 
taking @ poll of women does not arise. It would be very difficult 
to create machinery for that purpose. And a poll of women 
on the subject is the last thing that the Suffragists desire. What 
we want to know is whether the House of Commons on this point 
represents the electors who return it to power. The Referen- 
dum would take the place of a straight vote at a General Election, 
which on this issue it is almost impossible to get. 

But if neither of these alternatives proves feasible—if the 
Government will not postpone its franchise legislation till a later 
year, and if the House of Commons will not consult the electors 
in a Referendum—then the only remaining way of avoiding a 
serious crisis for the Liberal party is for Liberal members to 
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vote against the Woman Suffrage amendment, on the ground, 
which Mr. Lloyd George suggested, that the electors have not 
yet discussed it enough. That is, after all, the simplest, 16 
boldest, and the wisest course. It cannot be right for Liberals” 
to sacrifice to this new, confusing issue the whole position and 
prospects of their party. They have other pledges not less sacred, 
other duties which unite and do not divide their ranks. Whatever 
the value of Woman Suffrage, the fate of humanity cannot 
depend on its passing or not passing through Parliament thig 
year. The fate of Home Rule and of the Liberal Government 
probably does. It would be a catastrophe if this one issue were 
forced to the ruin of every other cause. It would be deplorable) 
if no way could be found of retaining together in the service of ™ 
the party men like Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, Lord. 
Loreburn and Lord Morley, Mr. Harcourt and Sir Edward Grey, 
to name only a few of the leading advocates on either side. We 
cannot spare one of them and there is no reason why we should, 
But we can hardly stand by and see them contending with eae 
other on a Government measure of the first importance to the 
State, while the enemies of Liberalism openly rejoice, and the 
Suffragettes boast with justice of having broken up the Liberal. 
party. To avoid such a spectacle and the discredit it entails,” 
all that is needed is a little moderation on ond of the most 
perplexing problems of the day, and the postponement of this 
unexpected legislation till the promises made to the constituen= 
cies have been accomplished and the essential work of this’ 
Parliament done. 


C. E. MAtter, q 
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